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Are Methods of Teaching Textile Design Incomplete?— 
Attitude of Mills Toward Designers 


Mill's Requirements Different from Converter’ s— 





Need 


for Ori ginality and the . Ability to Sketch and Paint 


RE the textile schools teaching 
the art of cotton cloth design- 
ing efficiently? Is the attitude 
of the fancy cotton goods mills 
designers 


to 


vard incentive 


originality of 


an or a 


lrance design ? 


Why are mill requirements for a de- 
igner so far below the requirements 
a cotton cloth converting house ? 


Should the textile school teach sketch- 
ng and painting of patterns to 
en and patterns to be printed? 


be 


he writer has been considering the 


ve questions because of the ex- 


ence of young graduates of textile 
ols, and older men who had been 
king as designers in the cotton 


visited New York 
City in answer to advertisements call- 
ng for cotton cloth designers. Many 
men thought that the 
signer’s work in the converting house 

s the same as the work that is done 

the mills. They have been put to 

uch trouble and expense in learning 

t the qualifications for a position in 
New York are far different from the 
qualifications for mill work. Several of 
hese designers have admitted to the 
that they were totally unfitted 
for any position in a converting house. 


ls, when they 


these de- 


ter 


he converter seeking a cotton cloth 
can hardly blamed for 
nking that a real designer should be 
to fill any position that is open. 
writer product of a New 
Fngland textile school and em- 
ed in New York. He agrees with 
onverter that a graduate of the 


designer be 


is 


is 


ening course in a textile school 
d be capable of filling any post- 


that calls for a designer, either 
a converting house, and if 
1 graduate is not qui ilified to fill 
s because he 
not been 
aps the 


mill or 


position it 
student 
ted. Perl 


is a 
fully 
should 


or eas 
writer 
however, that whatever he pos- 
n the way of textile knowledge 
t all ac 
m of the textil 


part ot it wa 


through the 
An es- 


S  aiied through 


oe red 
school. 


By 


|W 


art, and believed that a th 


obtained only by practical e x perience. 


the technique could be taughi 


knowledge of markets, cycles 


buyers must be learned after graduation under competitive busi- 


ness conditions. 


These be lie fs 


training and experience as a mill designer. 
so far as to criticize the design instruction given at the textile 
schools and we cannot fully subscribe to the author's statements. 


It should be said that some o 


better design instruction are now in force in some textile schools. 

It is less difficult to agree with the author's criticism of mills 
that are more interested in making the designer a cheaply paid 
workman than in the quality of his work. 


line, the purchaser gets what 
position in a mill carries little 


or a good loomfixer receives, how can original work be expected? 
The most important incentive for the normal man to excel and 
to make his mill excel has been taken away. 

While we do not find ourselves in agreement with all of the 


author's statements, we believe 


criticism of the kind that is necessary for the prosperity of in- 


dustry. 





self-teaching and burning the midnight 
oil. 

Sketch or 

While there is 


Paint Designs 


a difference between 


the work of the textile designer in the 
converting house and the designer in 
the mill, both positions call for a 


knowledge of the construction of cot- 
ton cloth and the decoration of cotton 
cloth, either by weaving 
The  well-equip ped 
should 
printed cloths 
ot 
ing 


printing. 

textile designer 
of 

should 


or 


be a designer and 


He 


designs 


woven 
be capable 
for the decorat 
fabrics, and he should 
of painting such 


paintings sl 


sketching 
ot also be 
capable designs SO 
that the the 
cloth will look when woven or printed. 

The textile 


sketch or 


in 


iow about how 
rer who c 


of | 


desig innot 


paint is little or no 


use 
a converting house and his value in 
the mill is lessened 
why the 


underpaid, 


This 1s one rea- 
designer is 
and there 


son mill 


usually 


is little original 


E have always looked upon textile designing as a practical 


Any comments from readers will be welcome. 


S28. and They wanted something 


Co ples 
new First sea 
} } 


sonable European designs to be copied 


they contracted for 


by the American mills. Then thev in 

orough know ledge of it could be duced European designers to come 
We have believed that over to this country. Most he tex 

in schools but that the necessary tile designers in New York are the 
of fashion, and the caprices of products of European schools. These 


men are paid about three times the 

are based upon a textile school amount that is paid the designers in 
We have never gone \merican cotton mills and duns si 

Worl ill thev are pa hey have 

the incentive of a better salary to spur 

f the methods recommended for them on to better and original de 
oI hey can it \ graph 

weaves for dobby ind equa | de 

igns and thev can tint ese designs 

Just as in any other in colors or white . sO that the ait 

he pays for. If the designer's ings will appear just as the cloth will 
more salary than a second-hand look when it is woven Chev ie 
sketch and paint designs that have to 

be printed. Many of these men de 

velop into stvlers on account of the 
' originality of their work. From the 

that he is presenting constructive designs that are sketched and painted 
contracts are made betore a vard of 
Editor. cloth is woven. 

A graph weave means nothing to a 

work done because of the small com- COMverter or buyer of cloth. What 


pensation 
circle. 


received: a sort of vicious the buyer wants is something that will 


lhe designer’s position in the 
mill is held as a cheap one; the com- 
pensation received by the 


signer is not much more 


average de- 
than that of 


the second-hand or loom fixer in the 
weave room. The mill gets all it 
pays for. 

lhere was once a time when the po 
sition of cotton cloth designer was a 
well paid and dignified position. This 
was before the advent of the textile 


In those 


schools days the converting 
houses depended on the mill designers 
for new 
cessful 
\W ith 


a 
mills were 
the 


production 


ideas and the suc- 


Then came textile schools 


their volume 


ot SO 
ers The students 


itate, % 


desigt were 
ind in the 


were ider- 


taught to copy and im 
opinion of the writer 
taught 
Converters Demand New 
Converters ¢ 


¥ 
s 


Ideas 


ot tired of imitations 


show how the pattern will look in the 
cloth, whether it be woven or printed. 
This is the reason 
employs a designer 
paint. The 
employ a 


why the converter 
who can sketch and 
converter 
designer 
for a supply ot 
cloth. 
about 


who does not 
usually contracts 
European swatches of 
swatches 
times 


These are supplied 
and it 


converter 


four 
from these 


per vear is 
designs that the 


who does not employ designer gets 


his ideas. His lines may be made up 
by a styler and they are submitted to 
the mill in the case of the woven pat 
terns. All that the mill designer does 


1S to copy this work on graph paper, 


make the chain and harness drafts, and 
see that the cloth is woven according 
to the drafts. 

There are many sketchers and paint- 
ers, both men and women, in New 
York who know nothing about the 
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capacity of a dobby or jacquard, or 
how cloths are woven, but they paint 
designs that are original. They are 
very well paid for the work they do, 
but if they had a knowledge of weav- 
ing and a good idea of the limitations 
of the dobby or jacquard, they would 
be better paid and would be invaluable 
as designers, either in a mill or con- 
verting house. The reason why many 
converters in New York do not employ 
designers is because they cannot se- 
cure men who are capable of sketching 
and painting patterns for weaving and 
printing purposes. This is one of the 
strong reasons why a cotton cloth de- 
signer should be educated to fill any 
position that calls for a designer of 
cotton cloths, whether in a mill, con- 
verting house, or printing plant. 


Recommends Six-Year Course 

Why should the student be handi- 
capped by insufficient training? Why 
not make a course in designing as 
complete as it should be, say a full 
five- or The first 
three years could be spent in learning 
graph weave designing and _ cloth 
analysis, and the last three years could 
be learning to sketch and 
paint patterns for weaving and print- 
ing. Six years is little enough time 
to convey the necessary knowledge to 


six-year course? 


spent in 


any student, no matter how clever he 
or she may be. If the student’s ambi- 
tions do not rise beyond the graph 
weave and cloth analysis stage he will 
quit at the end of the first three years. 
The student the full six 
years will find little difficulty in find- 


who sticks 
ing a position in a mill, or a better 
paid position in a house, 
printing plant, or where a well-trained 
cotton cloth designer is wanted. 

The ability to sketch and paint a de- 


coverting 


sign from a graph weave. no matter 
how large or small, should be one of 
the chief requirements of the design- 
ing course. lf the 
how to combine standard weaves and 
knows that they will come within the 
capacity of a dobby or jacquard, then 
can sketch, paint, and the 
weaves so that one will have a good 
idea how the pattern appear in 
the woven cloth, he can class himself 
as a finished designer. 


designer knows 


space 


will 


Variety of Cloths 

The equipment of a fancy cotton 
goods mill, whether it be a carded or 
combed plant, will average about one 
third fancy dobby or jacquard looms 
and two-thirds plain looms. The prod 
uct of the plain looms is usually very 
diversified, particularly the plain 
combed cotton The list of 
plain cotton and silk mixtures named 
below will give some idea of the prod- 
ucts of the plain looms. With the 
single exception of the Oxford ground 
cloth these plain cloths are mostly 
printed: lawns, pongees, 
filling and warp repps, gros grains, 
cotton venetians, piques or 
Bedford gabardines, dimity 
stripes, fine sateens, sheetings, rayon 
alpacas, rayon voiles, celanese voiles, 
natural silk-filled and rayon-filled 
crepes. Most of the above cloths are 
woven on plain looms and the produc- 
tion of these looms is very high. Many 


looms. 


organdies, 


crepes, 


cords, 
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patterns are printed on fancy woven 
grounds; these are for shirting pur- 
poses. 

It does not need a great stretch of 
the imagination to see the need for 


good print cloth designers. Store 
windows show that printed fabrics 
have most of the space in window 


decorations. Note the dresses that are 
worn by women and children on the 
streets. It is sate to say that 9°% 
of these dresses are prints. The same 
is true in the case of pajamas and 
other underwear fabrics; these are 
mostly printed, and so are 50% of the 
shirts that are worn by men. Most 
of the shirts that are printed are 
woven with a carded broadcloth con- 
struction, and this cloth is produced 
by the millions of yards annually. 


Value of Decoration 


The window dresser will not dis- 
play a plain white high-class broad- 
cloth beside a common sheeting, for 
he knows that there is little difference 
in the appearance of the cloths when 
viewed from the sidewalk. The most 
attractive woven or printed patterns 
are used for window decoration. It 
is the pattern that attracts attention, 
no matter whether it is woven or 
printed, or whether it is a cheap or a 
costly ground cloth. The decorating 
of cotton cloth, whether by loom or 
printing roller, is application of the 
designer’s skill and imagination, just 
the same as the beautiful canvas of the 
true artist. Plain cloth that sells for 
a few cents a yard will bring practi- 
cally double the price when it is printed 
and will sell in greater quantities be- 
cause it is printed. 

As implied in the foregoing, the 
writer believes that some, if not all, of 
the textile not far 
enough in teaching the art of textile 
designing. 


schools do go 
The heads of some schools 
seem to think that as long as they can 
keep the mills well supplied with graph 
weave designers their work is accom- 
plished. The mill executives also seem 
to think this is all that is required and 
are willing to allow this condition to 
continue just as long as they can get 
a man for small pay. This, of course, 
means a cheap man, and is one of the 
reasons why many of the cotton mills 
sickly state. Conditions 
where the mills did the designing for 
the converters are now reversed, and 
the converters practically dictate to 
the mills what will be woven and the 
price to be paid. 
with the industry. 
The the textile 
schools are very much underpaid and 
are in about the same position as the 
mill designer. They are held cheap. 
It requires many years of study and 
hard work to fit a man for a position 
as instructor in a textile school. It 
is not to he expected that a 


are in a 


The real blame lies 


instructors of 


young 
ambitious man would seek such a posi 
tion today on account of the com- 
small. Yet hun 
dreds of thousands of dollars are spent 
yearly to support the textile schools. 
We should have the best, not alone in 
equipment of machinery and other 
apparatus, but we should have the best 


pensation being so 


paid instructors with incentive to con- 
stantly improve their teaching. 
The Evening Student 

Textile schools were not founded 
solely for the teaching of day classes. 
It is safe to say that for every day 
student there will be more than ten 
evening students at the beginning of 
the school year. But at the end of the 
school year it is generally the case 
that out of every hundred students that 
enrolled for the evening classes there 
are only about forty left. Our figures 
may not be absolutely correct but we 
know that they are not far from right. 
Allowing for the fact that all even- 
ing students are not of the type that 
will pursue studies consistently, the 
number that quit is too large. The 
average boy or man who works all 
day in the mill does not attend even- 
ing classes just for the fun of it. He 
goes to school in order to learn how 
to become a better workman. 

Better Training, Less Waste 

If the designer knows how to com- 
bine well-known standard weaves and 
place them on graph paper, then make 
a sketch and paint it so that the pat- 
tern looks as it would appear on the 
woven cloth, there would be _ less 
waste of labor and material conse- 
quent to the drawing-in and weaving 
of samples. This is a thought that 
should interest the practical manufac- 
turer. 

The position of the designer should 
be the best paid job in the cotton mill, 
in the opinion of the writer, and the 
the mills and textile schools 
recognize this the better it will be for 
the industry. Skill and brains should 
not be held cheap. The title of cotton 
cloth designer is an empty one if it 
does not receive substantial recogni- 
tion. 

The cotton industry is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. The writer 
offers a remedy for some of its ills. 
He does not expect to cure all the 
troubles that the mills are suffering 
from, but believes that an experience 
of forty years should give him some 
standing as an adviser. Specifically, 
the remedy proposed is better training 
and a just and substantial recognition 
for a once dignified and well-paid 
craft. The writer is somewhat of a 
cotton cloth designer, not quite as 
good as he would like to be, but with 
pardonable pride can claim that he is 
somewhat above the average. He can 
do many of the things that he is ask- 
ing the textile schools to include in 
their courses, and he can do many 
things that are not taught in schools. 
He has worked in many cotton mills 
in New England and knows cotton 
mill practice very thoroughly. The 
ideas suggested are based on a wide 
experience and are not just guess- 
work. 

The expects to have a lot 
of criticism of his views and will wel- 


sooner 


writer 


come it, just so long as it is construc- 
tive criticism. 


Medway (Mass.) Mfg. Co. has 
leased its upper mill, which has been idle 
for 3 years, to George Anderson for the 
manufacture of shoddy. The machinery 


is now being overhauled and put in shape 
for operation. 
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Silk Exchange Opens Sept. 1] 


Trading Will Be in October ani 
Succeeding Six Months 

The official opening of the Nationa 
Raw Silk Exchange has been fixed fo 
Sept. 11, according to announceme: 
by President Paolino Gerli. On th. 
opening day trading in raw silk fu 
tures will begin at 10.30 A. M. anil 
continue to 3 P. M. 

The quarters of the Exchange 
58-60 Water street, in the Grace 
National Bank building, are fast near- 
ing completion and are expected to he 
in readiness by the first of the month. 
The trading floor, while not large, 
will be one of the handsomest in the 
city. 

During September the only months 
for future delivery of raw silk to be 
traded in will be the month of October 
and the succeeding six months. There 
will be no trading in the then current 
month of September. 

Copies of the by-laws and rules of 
the new exchange and the by-laws and 
rules of the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change Clearing Association were 
mailed to members last week. 


Design Bureau Opens 
Registration of Textile Designs 
Facilitated by Silk Assn. 
The Design Registration Bureau, 
organized several weeks ago by the 
Silk Association of America, Inc. to 
act as a clearing house for designs in 
an effort to prevent design duplica- 
tion in the silk market, is now ready 
to accept and register designs, the Silk 

Association announces. 

Until August 20 samples of printed 
fabrics put into work during the last 
sixty days or since June 19, will be 
accepted for registration as well as 
original drawings of designs which it 
is proposed to send to printers. In the 
former case the samples of printed 
fabrics submitted must be accompanied 
by an additional affidavit from the 
printer that the printing was done 
from an original drawing belonging 
to the applicant. No decision will be 
made until Aug. 20. After that date 
only original drawings will be accepted 
with the exception of fabrics printed 
outside the borders of the United 
States which are governed by special 
ruling. 

Effect on the eye of the ordinary 
observer-purchaser will be the basis of 
decision as to whether or not a design 
submitted to the bureau is a copy or 2 
duplicate. This method of judging 
and filing designs has been adopted in 
accordance with a ruling already laid 
down by the Federal Courts. 

The first requirement for registra- 
tion is that an original drawing be 
submitted to the bureau accompanied 
by information as to the number 0! 
rollers to be used, an application form 
to be supplied by the bureau, and the 
registration fee which is $4.00. If the 
design is rejected a charge of $1.09 15 
made for search and the balance fe 
turned to the applicant. If the desigt 
is approved two photostatic copie will 
be made, one to be filed in the bureat. 
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the other to be returned to the appli- 
cant with the original drawing and a 
certificate of registration bearing the 
oficial registry number. All designs 
will be printed for one year. 

lo be considered for registration a 
design must be in active use. On each 
application, therefore, must appear the 
name of the printer to whom the de- 
sign is to be sent. When a design is 
accepted and registered, the printer 
mentioned is asked to notify the bureau 
if he does not receive the design within 
ten days. 

In the case of materials printed out- 
side the borders of the United States, 
a sample of the fabric sufficiently large 
to show a full repeat must be presented 
together with an affidavit stating the 
origin of the design and where printed. 

No one will have access to the de- 
signs submitted or to the files except 
the bureau’s staff who have been en- 
gaged to carry on the work. The 
confidential character of the work will 
be most carefully guarded. 

Organization work has been carried 
on and rules of procedure formulated 
by the design registration committee 
which includes Paul Hyde Bonner, 
Stehli Silks Corp. chairman, Charles 
L. Auger, National Silk Dyeing Co; 


Robert Blum, United Piece Dye 
Works; E. Irving Hanson, H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., Inc.; William 


Menke, Kaufmann & Co.; Jack Y. 
Wiklens, Goldstein-Wilkens Corp. 

“The establishment of a Design 
Registration Bureau by the Silk As- 
sociation is, I believe, a constructive 
step toward the lessening, if not the 
complete elimination of what is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the greatest evils in 
the industry—Design Piracy,” said E. 
Hanson, of H. R. Mallinson & Co., Ine. 

“We are today practically independ- 
ent even of Paris. But because com- 
mercial art has attained the peak which 
it has in this country, the efforts of 
the leaders must be protected in order 
that they may continue to progress. 
And the Design Registration Bureau 
can, if properly organized and run, af- 
ford this protection.” 

The following have signified their 
intention of cooperating in the work 
of the Design Registration Bureau of 


the Silk Association of America, Inc. : 


Associated Dyeing & Printing Corp., 
Astoria Silk Works, Joseph Berlinger Co.. 


Geo, Brown’s Sons, Inc., Carter-Kearney 
to, Chenango Textile Corp., Cheney 
Brothers, Combier & Co., Inc., Consolidated 
Piece Dye Works, Samuel Courtauld & 
“o.. Ltd., Culpeper Silk Mills, Ine., B. 
Edmind David, Inc., Debenhams U, 
‘SA. Ine, Duplan Silk Corp. C. 
K. Eagle & Co., Ine, Ecker & Luast- 
sarten. Ine, L. Erstein & Brother, 
a Foremost Fabrics Corp., M. J. Frank 
. oO 


Inc., Frank & Lambert, 
Mendelson & Co., General 
“olden State Silk Mills, Ine., Green Valiey 
Prints. Works, Haas Brothers Fabrics 
Corp.. Hadlee Silk Mills, Inc.. The Hell- 
Wig Silk Dyeing Co., Ideal Silk €o., Inc., 


Inec., Fried, 
Silk Corp., 


ae 57 gas Jas = Johnson & Co.., 
aittle, ons ece Dye Work 
Majestic Silk Mills, Ine., H. in’ Meihneen 
& Lo Inc., Maxwell Silk Mills, Ine., 
venke. Kaufman & (Co., Morrison & 
Dreher. National Silk Dyeing Co., Unun- 
piga Silk Co., Ine., Oriental Silk Printing 
ey Palatine Dyeing Co., Ine., Ralway 
od Corp., Reliable Silk Mfg. Co., Louis 
Oessei & Co., Inc., M. H. Rogers, Ine., 


Rosemount Silk Co., Inc., A. 8. Rosenthal 


Pe Inc, Salembier & Clay, Inec., Sayles 
Hoting Plants, Ine., Sehwarzenbach, 
Hu er & Co., Shindel Silk Corp., R. & H. 
gon Co.. Standard Silk Dyeing Co., Ine., 
Stehli Silks Corp., Sunbury Converting 
anes Surasky Brothers, _ Susquehanna 
Pie. Mills, Sussex Print Works, United 
woe ve Works, H. G. Warland Corp., 
yechsler-Barber Silk Co., Inc., Weill & 


yallman. Weiss, Wilheim’ Co., Ine... Wil- 
wn Colbert & Giles, Zollinger & Schroth, 
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Use of Tarpaulin in Construction 





First of Series of Articles on Possibilities 


of Increase in Use 


of Cotton Products 


By James B. Lockwood 


Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Dept. of 


HE construction industry, which 

executes annually seven billion dol- 
lars worth of new building projects, 
offers an interesting field for the study 
of new and extended uses of cotton. 
The purpose of this circular is not to 
show just how cotton is used in the 
construction industry but rather to 
show the new and increasingly impor- 





Commerce, 
Commerce 


protection, has itself become a measure 
of winter building activity. The par- 
tial or entire enclosure of buildings 
under construction in winter by tar- 
paulins has become in recent years a 
commonplace in large building opera- 
tions. Frequently the enclosure of a 
story at a time in an office building is 
effected by tarpaulins of certain stand- 


In line with its publication of the general pamphlet “Cotton 
Fabrics and Their Uses,” and in furtherance of a more extended 
| use of cotton, the New Uses (for Cotton) Section of the Textile 


Division, Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, has 


released the first of a series of articles dealing with specific phases 


of industry. 
published in part herewith. 


This initial survey, entitled “The Tarpaulin,” is 


The New Uses Section will release, from time to time, addi- 
tional bulletins on the use of cotton fabrics in certain activities 


of the trades and professions. 


tant part the cotton tarpaulin plays in 
construction. In winter construction 
it occupies a unique position: its uses 
go with a trend in building that fits 
in with the recently instituted plan to 
make building steadier throughout the 
year. 


Before taking up the use of mate- 
rials incident to winter construction a 
word on the trend in winter construc- 
tion is advisable. Building activities 
are commonly gauged by building per- 
mits. These, however, show deficien- 
cies as a reliable indicator of building 
activity. Work does not necessarilv 
start with the taking out of the 
permit, as permits are usually good 
for six months and sometimes for a 
longer period. In some cases the 
project is abandoned and the permit 
is never used, although its face 
value is recorded in statistics given. 
In any event there is usually a consid- 
erable lag between recording of the 
permit and actual work begun. Fig- 
ures for contracts awarded, however, 
are a better criterion, because they are 
close to the actual time of construction 
and almost always represent actual 
work. Even with these the total 
amount of the contract is recorded at 
one time, as with building permits, 
while the activity from the contract 
extends for months afterwards. The 
best indicator would be figures on 
monthly amounts of contractors’ pay- 
rolls or purchases of materials deliv- 
ered at the job. Comparable figures 
have been collected over a period of 
several years by the Division of Build- 
ing and Housing. They show a per- 
ceptible increase in winter construc- 
tion. 


Various Uses of Cotton 


Concomitant with winter construc- 
tion, the use of tarpaulins in various 
weights of duck, finished to suit the 
particular situation requiring cover or 





ard dimensions, having eyelets at cor- 

ners and sides, to facilitate fastening 
together of any number. Moderate 
temperature within the building is 
maintained by salamanders (portable 
stoves fired with coke or charcoal) 
steam pipes, steam jets, or other equip- 
ment. This method, with variations, 
is used in building bridge piers and in 
laying concrete roads. Fabrics other 
than canvas are used to exclude cold 
and wet weather, but are hardly com- 
parable to tarpaulins to point of quan- 
tity of cotton involved. They include 
print cloth, sheeting, muslin, oilcloth, 
cheesecloth, denim, etc. Covering of 
window openings during plastering 
consumes sheeting and cheesecloth; 
oilcloth is used to a limited extent in 
water-proofing; denim features as a 
substitute for canvas. Jute is very 
generally used as a covering where 
floors are poured monolithic, to keep a 
high moisture content in the concrete 
while it is hardening. A loose, osna- 
burg weave in cotton would probably 
be preferable. Although its first cost 
is higher than jute, a lower unit cost 
would be obtained in the long run, due 
to the much lower depreciation figure 
of the cotton. Where the method of 
delaying the “cure” of the concrete is 
accomplished, as in cold weather by 
wetting it and retaining this moisture 
by tarpaulins, usually waterproofed, 
they are spread over the face of the 
slab and can be used repeatedly with a 
very low unit cost to the job. 


Contractors Interrogated 

In the course of the study of the use 
of tarpaulins, it was thought best to 
interrogate a number of representative 
contractors in regard to their winter 
building activities. Accordingly, of a 
list of several hundred leading con- 
tractors who had contributed certain 
data on large scale building operations, 
20 were addressed. Of these, 18 re- 
plied, giving information on winter 
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building with particular stress on the 
use of tarpaulins and other weather 
proofing materials. Incidentally, while 
the winter of 1927-28 showed a de- 
cline in building activity, no trace of 
pessimism on the possibilities of win- 
ter building is discernible in these re- 
plies. In support of previous data, 
none doubted that winter construction 
was on the increase. One of the larg- 
est contractors (from the New Eng- 
land area), noting the increase in win- 
ter construction, states “It is very evi- 
dent in this district that owners are 
more inclined to start jobs in the fall 
or even in the dead of winter than 
they used to be.” 

It is apparent that material on the 
subject of tarpaulins in winter build- 
ing must mostly be derived from and 
applied to, the section north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi. In 
the South the use of tarpaulins ap- 
plies mostly to protection from damp, 
the element of cold being a minor fac- 
tor, though by no means negligible. 
As far south as Jacksonville, adequate 
tarpaulin protection against frost, 
where outside concrete work is habitu- 
ally carried on through the winter, is 
an insurance item and an investment 
not to be overlooked by the contractor 
who is equipped for freezes not infre- 
quent even here. A contrast in varia- 
tion of the number of tarpaulins em- 
ployed in winter construction in the 
North, and normal summer construc- 
tion in the South, may be obtained 
from the figures furnished by one firm. 
On three jobs of cold weather con- 
struction in New Jersey at a total 
valuation of close to $500,000, 43 tar- 
paulins were ‘used, while on summer 
construction in Alabama where only 
conditions of summer moisture were 
to be met, the same firm used only 3 
tarpaulins on two jobs totaling $125,- 
000. The ratio here is almost 4 to ¥. 
This indicates the spread between full 
use of tarpaulins in northern winter 
work and the relatively light use of 
tarpaulins under southern summer 
conditions. 

Charging Tarpaulin Cost 

It is safe to say that most contrac- 
tors charge tarpaulins to the job. 
This practice possesses the advantage 
of simplicity rather than accuracy, for 
only in rare cases is canvas entirely 
depleted on one job. The reason for 
writing off tarpaulins on the 100% 
basis when used on winter construc- 
tion is possibly to set up a tangible 
cost where other intangible items of 
loss due to winter work are lacking. 
Actually the tarpaulin used for winter 
enclosure is not even 50% depleted 
when it has seen four or five months 
of winter use. In this connection it 
might be noted that used canvas sails, 
reconditioned, are greatly in demand 
for winter building work, and are later 
used for covering building materials 
during other months of the year. It 
can be said that no satisfactory method 
of cost accounting for tarpaulins ob- 
tains generally in the construction in- 
dustry. If the tarpaulin were as 
amendable to book accounts as it is to 
daily use, little effort would be re- 
quired to show a true unit cost on 
any desired basis; it is regrettable that 
it is a matter of such variable esti- 








prac 
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Standard Sizes of Tarpaulins 
Var t} 


ations ize and weight of tar 


paulins are not very marked; 10,. 12, 


and 14-0z. army duck in varying 
widths of 6 x 20 to 25 x 4o ft. are 
usual, One firm has standard specifi 
cations for tarpaulins as follows: 
Specifications ; 
12-0z. U. S 


inches 


made of 
duck 281% 
20 x 20 feet 
full size 
upon delivery. All 
lock-stitched with 
Weetamoe soft 
finish thread or heavier per inch 
to be at least 1 inch wide. A 2 


Covers to be 
Standard Army 
to be 
finished size and must measure 
without stretching 
to be two 
stitches of 


wide Covers 


sewing row 


SIX five cord 
Seams 


inch hem 


is to be sewed over a 14-inch pure manila 
rope all around the four sides of the 
cover. Each cover to be provided with a 


$g-inch rope stop 6 feet long after splic- 
ing at each corner and to have three ad- 
ditional stops on each side between corner 
stops. All stops to be whipped on the 
end and to be spliced 
sewed-in ring Place 
rings in the midway 


free through a 

sewed-in 
between the 
All covers to be made with 


extra 
hem 
above stops 
five 6-inch square patches sewed on to 
side of the One of these 
patches will he placed in the middle of 
the cover and the other four patches will 
be placed, one cach midway between the 
center patch the 
cover. To each patch is to be sewed a 
1%-inch galvanized ring. 

Construction firms do not 
their tarpaulin material in any uni 
form technical language; 
“army duck”; No. &, 
are the usual designations 


one cover 


and each corner of 


iron 


describe 


“canvas,” 
10 or 12-0z. duck 
On the 
assumption that canvas used for tar 
paulins does not vary greatly from the 


12-0z. U. S. Standard Army Duck 
generally used, a brief comparison 
shows a variation from 4%c to as 


high as 8%c per foot for plain can 
vas tarpaulins, with an added cost of 
about 2c per foot 
and as much as 6c 
waterproof treatment. 


for waterproofing 
for flame and 
Per Cent of Total Building Cost 
The 


received 


intormation 
from building firms is that 
which shows per cent of total building 
cost 


most interesting 


represented by tarpaulin cost 
One firm gave 
figures on six jobs running from fall 
to spring of a total valuation of $8,- 
190,000, of which tarpaulin cost was 
1/10 of 1%. Another job of $450,000 
used $1,235 worth of tarpaulins, fig- 
uring over '4 of 1%. 


charged to the 1ob, 


Six winter jobs 
given by one company totaling $912.,- 
000,000 average trom 1/10 of 1% to 
% of 1% for cost of tarpaulins. 
Other figures given on an annual basis 
of $2,075,000 value of winter jobs for 
1926 show expenditures of $4,030 in 
canvas, or about 1/5 of 1%. Other 
building construction on miscellaneous 
jobs (not necessarily winter) whose 
cost runs over $20,000,000 shows lower 
costs for tarpaulins, running as low as 
1/20 of 1%. 

The above figures are indicative. In 
no case has the item of tarpaulin ex- 
pense closely approached 1% so that 
the general variation of true cost 
might be said to lie between \% of 1% 
and % ot 1%. Other cases have been 
cited in which canvas protection ran 
as high as 1% but this is as unusual 
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as 1/20 of 1% and hardly belongs in 
a tabulation of representative winter 


costs 
Large Outlet for Cotton 


It is possible to make a tentative 
estimate showing to what extent win 
ter construction at present utilizes cot 
ton tarpaulins. Such an_ estimate 
would necessarily be only proximate. 
lo begin, an annual building expendi- 
ture of $7,000,000,000 might mean that 
$4,000,000,000 is annually spent east 
of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio. A considerable part of this 
could conceivably be spent during 
those months of the year when protec- 
tion of building operations would in- 
volve use of tarpaulins to a much 
greater extent than under normal con- 
ditions. An estimate of $1,000,000,000 
to cover building under such condi- 
tions would not be excessive. $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of winter building, with 
tarpaulin protection at % of 1% 
means an expenditure of $2,500,000. 
Converted from 36 x 28-inch 12-o0z. 
duck at 6c per sq. ft., this would mean 
an original production of about 
5,900,000 yds. of cotton duck, requir- 
ing some 10,000 bales of cotton. 


Trends Toward Increased Use 


The above is a resume of what is 
actually being done with cotton at the 
present time without any special pro- 
gram of education to extend the use 
of tarpaulins in winter construction. 
10,000 bales in this one item is an un- 
usually large outlet for cotton; cou- 
pled with the certainty of consistent 
increase as winter construction “takes” 
with the building trades, it gives a 
most encouraging outlook. Technical 
advances in all phases of building and 
the care of building materials favor 
this. The most approved methods of 
drying lumber to a desired moisture 
content are now followed by a more 
careful handling of the wood that goes 
into building, necessitating a tarpaulin 
supply in reserve at every stage of 
transfer, to keep the lumber dry. 

Through chemical control in manu- 
facture, stucco cements are constantly 
being adapted to easier application, 
especially for cold weather work. In 
response to demand, unusual advances 
are being made as well in the technique 
of winter work in stucco. Its general 
use in California and Florida has been 
instrumental in popularizing the 
unique and colorful effects of stucco 
as an outside finish. Its adoption in 
the North, both for new work as well 
as for refinishing old work, augurs 
well for the tarpaulin. Plain cement 
stucco, touched by frost during the first 
week, is worthless; the newer stuccoes, 
hardening faster, offer less winter haz- 
ard to the contractor, making the 
problem of winter stucco jobs easier 
of solution. Work can be done in the 
open in the face of a freeze, and at 
night tarpaulins on a frame over and 
in front of the work, with salamanders 
below, safeguard the job until danger 
of a night freeze is over, usually a 
matter of thirty-six hours.  Tar- 
paulins for this work means 100% 
insurance; an increasing outlet for 
cotton is apparent here. 


The 10,000-bale estimate = given 
above is not the end of the story by 
any Chis is merely the most 
evidence of cotton used in 
winter work. Collateral with this we 
have the thousand and one details of 
construction, some of them involving 
a great deal of cotton for cold weather 
protection. It is not improbable that a 
will see the lessons 
learned from winter work applied in a 
general to building problems. 
Over 7,000 yds. of heavy canvas were 
used for temporary side walls in the 
recent repair of the White House 
(March-July, 1927). This was hung 
from a temporary roof erected above 
the old Within this enclosure 
the new roof was built, replacing the 
old one, passage of men and materials 
to the scene of operations being easily 
effected. In San Francisco, Kezer 
Field has been equipped with a tent 
like removable cover under which even 
polo can be played. Wimbledon, Eng- 
land, now has a mechanically operated 
set of tarpaulins to cover the courts 


means, 


tangible 


few more years 


way 


roof. 
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in case of rain. When a let-up oc 
the mechanism quickly with 
draws the tarpaulins for resumption 
of play. 

Examples such as these can not fail 
to result in a progressive use of tar 
paulins. The outstanding features of 
speed, adaptability and low unit cost 
are most apparent. Winter protection 
can be obtained at a cost in tarpaulins 
to be reckoned at a small fraction o1 
1% of the total cost of the project 
Builders operating without regard to 
the old-time winter lag, at a small ad 
ditional cost for winter protection, 
have the advantage of lower prices on 
materials, a better supply of labo: 
from which to choose, and earlier re 
turns from the completed structure 
Although “Cold and men’s fingers” 
still act to retard the winter building 
idea, the builder who knows the latest 
and best in tarpaulins and does not 
hesitate to use them will get mor: 
profit from the building year than the 
man who operates on a seven or eight 
months’ basis. 


curs, 


Carry-Over Cotton Quality Canvass 





Need for Information on Grades and 
Staples Recognized by All Factors 


U NDER the provisions of the May- 

field-Jones Act, the United States 
Department of Agriculture is making 
its first official canvass of the quality 
of “carry-over” cotton on hand in the 
United States at 12:01 a. m., Aug. I. 
The results are to be announced upon 
completion, on a prearranged date, 
probably in September. 

The work of inventorying the 
grades and staples in the carry-over is 
in response to an intense public interest 
in the quality of this cotton. In re- 
cent years it has been thought that the 
cotton in the carry-over might be of 
such low grades and inferior lengths 
as to have a depressing effect upon 
the price of American cotton when 
bales in the supply are counted regard- 
less of quality. In years following a 
large crop of low grade and _ short 
length, says the department, this con- 
tention is more commonly heard than 
in years following small crops of high 
grade cotton. 


First Report of Its Kind 


The report will supply for the first 
time the facts concerning the grade 
and staple in the carry-over. 

The Division of Cotton Marketing 
is assembling from owners the facts as 
to the number of bales of each grade 
and staple length of the cotton in the 
carry-over. The actual cotton is 
found in public and private storage 
warehouses and compresses, in con- 
suming establishments, on farms, in 
transit from merchant to domestic 
spinner, etc. In form and scope, this 


report will be very similar to those is- 
sued last year during the ginning sea- 
son and showing the grade and staple 
length of the cotton crop in the State 
of Georgia and Texas-Oklahoma area. 
It is said at the department that the 
report will check with the Census Bu- 


reau’s report of the number of bales 
of cotton on hand Aug. 1. 


Has Bearing on Price 

The grade and staple reports are 
designed to provide growers, mer 
chants, spinners, and the public gen- 
erally with current information on the 
quality of the supply of American cot- 
ton, including both the carry-over and 
the crop. It is a well-known fact to 
those who enter the cotton market, 
says the department, that the quality 
of the cotton sold has an important 
bearing upon consumption and, there 
fore, upon its price. With a given 
supply, the lower the quality the lower 
the price and, conversely, the higher 
the quality, within limits, the higher 
the price. Buyers and sellers of cot 
ton, therefore, pay quite as much at- 
tention to the quality of our cotton 
crop as they do to quantity. It is felt, 
therefore, that information concern- 
ing the grade and staple length of the 
cotton in the carry-over as well as 
that in the crop should be made a mat- 
tet of information available to all, and 
to all alike. 

With such information available, 
economists of the department say, the 
different prices paid for the several 
grades and staple lengths of American 
cotton should more accurately reflect 
values than has been possible in the 
past when quality was little known ex- 
cept by those most experienced 10 
handling American cotton on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

With the demand for American cot- 
ton increasing at the rate of probably 
300,000 bales a year, and with the de- 
velopment of new uses, the need tor 
information on the grade and _ staple 
quality of the supply of American cot- 
ton is coming to be quite generally 
appreciated by growers, spinners, and 
merchants. 
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( onferences, but No Conclusion 
al New Bedford Strike 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The textile 

ike of New Bedford is now in its 
isth week, and both sides are appar- 
ev tly marking time. Two conferences 
cu led by the State Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, followed by an 
investigation by that body, have seem- 
ingly not had any effect upon either 
side to the controversy, unless it is to 
widen the gulf, 
investigation brought out a 
maze of figures submitted by the re- 
spective sides. The board finished its 
public sessions on the second day, re- 
serving the right to inspect the books 
of any of the mills that it saw fit. 


The 


In the meantime a number of the 
mills are talking of liquidating. Some 
of these plants are in good shape 
financially, and they may be wound up 
to save what is possible, rather than 
continue to be a loser with every addi- 


tional week that the strike is pro- 
longed. 
During the last tew weeks, the 


change in attitude of the police has 
had the effect of reducing the picket 
lines at the mills and at the same time 
curtailing the number of disturbances 
at the mill gates. The wholesale ar- 
rests, followed by overnight imprison- 
pending the arrangement of 
heavy bail in the many cases that were 
appealed from the lower court, has 
dampened the ardor of many of the 
leaders of the Textile Mill Commit- 
More than 400 cases are now 
awaiting the next sitting of Superior 
Court, most of these being for rioting 
or disturbing the peace at the mill 


ment 


tees. 


gates. 


Dept. of Commerce Survey of 
Retail Trade in Bed Sheets 
WasHIncton, D. C.—The investi- 
gation of new uses for cotton, being 
conducted by the Textile Division of 
the Department Commerce, the 
Department of Agriculture, and The 
Cotton-Textile 


ot 


Institute, continues to 
provide information for the assistance 
i the cotton textile industry. The 
lextile Division recently made a 
canvass of representative department 
stores in various cities throughout 
the country for the purpose of dis- 


covering whether department store 
sales of colored sheets are on the 
increase, what demand there is for 


io8-inch and 113-inch sheets (extra- 
length sheets), and whether depart- 
ment are promoting the idea 
t housewives using three sheets to 
abed; that is, in addition to the cus- 
‘omary two sheets an additional one 
‘0 he used as a cover to protect the 
rest of the bedding. Advocates of 
the three-sheet idea point out that the 


stores 


‘olored sheet used as a counterpane 
‘erves an artistic as well as useful 
Purpose, and that the counterpane 
sheet can be used under the covers 
‘Ss the other sheets become soiled. 
Results of this investigation will 
8oon be published. 
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Sale of Goods 





Help Given by 
Must Think in 


NDER the title “Auction Methods 

Are Out of Date,” the 

tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 

New York, publishes the following in 
its bulletin: 

“Any one who takes the time to ex- 


Associa- 


amine present conditions in the cotton 
textile industry must be impressed by 
the effect of two major factors. 
of these embodies economic influences : 
the other includes those psychological 
factors which color the background 
of the industry and reflect its state of 
mind. 

“On 


One 


the economic side it is clear 


STATISTICAL POS 


Statistics—Sellers 


Terms of Profit 


progress and it is progress in the in 
dustry’s approach to economic prob- 
lems. 
“While 
are not always tangible thev are real 
and potent. By of 
al Tie abaialha oR Seti tact 
consider tre attitude of individuals in 


the psychological factors 


way illustration, 
this industry and in others who take 
the position that because they produce 
staple goods they should be able to 
continue indefinitely without regard to 
present or prospective changes in de- 
mand. 
lies in the 


The fallacy of such a position 
failure to understand that 


progress means change and change 


ITION OF COTTON 


Secretary Hester's annual statement of the statistical position 
placed the world’s consumption of American cotton for the 
season ended July 31, considerably under figures previously dis- 


cussed in the New York market. 


however, were about in line w 
sources, and it is expected that 
of American as of July 31 by 


much closer together than they 

For purposes of convenient 
for the past seven years, in 
Carryover 
beginning 
of season 


64 


Prodne. 
tion 
8.442 


Season 





included totaled 


*Linters 


220000 


that the principal problems in the in- 
dustry the familiar problems 
which have to do with production and 
distribution. The profitable — and 
orderly of merchandise is 
closely related to production that the 
two may be said to constitute a single 
problem. That problem is continually 
to determine how 
changing conditions and maintain pro- 
duction in an orderly and_ profitable 
inanner. 

“In an industry that is subject to 
the many fluctations which affect the 


are 


sale 


sO 


mills can meet 


making of cotton goods it is necessary 
for the manufacturer to know as much 
as possible about the market for his 
goods and the factors that influence 
that market. This means that the first 
essential is to seek the facts. Having 
found the facts it is equally necessary 
to use them as a guide just as long as 
they serve this purpose. 

Statistics Help Eliminate Guess 

“If any one is not convinced of the 
practical value of facts let him con- 
sider where this industry might be at 
the present time without its statistics. 
There is no intrinsic magic in collect- 
ing and disseminating statistical in- 
formation. It is valuable when used 
and interpreted as a guide that will 
eliminate guesswork and _ establish 
business wherever possible on a basis 
of fact. 

“Tt should be noted that the statistics 
which have been assembled by the in- 
dustry during the last three years are 
being used to a greater extent than 
ever. This is gratifying evidence of 


comparison 
thousands of 


bales, 


His figures on the “carryover,” 
ith those looked for from other 
estimates of the world’s supply 
the various authorities, will be 
were last year. 

we present Secretary 
bales, including 


llester’s 

linters : 

Carryover 
End of 


Season 


figures 


Aver. price 
M ddle Up 
New Orleans 

17.78 
24.06 
31.67 
24.27 
LOSS 
12 96 
19 72 


Consumption 
Incl. burnt 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1: 
1 


» ve 





204 15, 3 


making lint carryover 5.078.000 





means more than physical expansion. 


Constructive change calls for new pro 
cesses, products, and an_ alert 
attitude which an individual 


to adapt himself to new conditions. 


new 
enables 


“The mere fact of production is in 
for demand. and 
the producer who bluntly persists in a 
policy of piling up goods regardless of 


sufficient to account 


demand is creating difficulties for him- 
self as well as for others. In time a 
distress signal is sighted; then comes 
weak selling, and prices touch a level 
where they are unremunerative both 
to the manufacturer who precipitates 
a condition and to others who are 
bound to be affected by it. It is diffi- 
cult to understand any reasonable basis 
for such a policy, for it weakens the 
position of even the soundest pro- 
ducer and creates a vicious circle of 
instability consumer as 
manufacturer and merchant. 

Thinking in Terms of Profit 

“Another mental trait that has been 
characteristic in this industry is the 
disposition to think in terms of losses 
instead of in terms of legitimate and 
necessary profits. It has been pointed 
out on other occasions that this nega- 
tive tendency is neither good business 
psychology nor sound — economies. 
Every business must be able to operate 
at a reasonable profit in order to con- 
tinue and to succeed. If the buver of 
merchandise is in business to sell at a 
reasonable profit, it is just as essential 
for the manufacturer to produce his 
goods so that he can derive a fair 
profit. He certainly cannot hope to 


for well 


as 
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succeed by continually selling 


“It there is to be real progress and 
prosperity in this industry it will be 
accelerated by the promptness with 


which the individual manufacturer of 


cotton textiles realize how large an in 
Huence they have in creating and 
affecting the market for their goods. 
he economics and the psychology 
of the situation can be solved as suc- 
cesstully in this industry as any 


othe lhe industry has reached a 
point in its development where the 
auction methods of the past are out of 
date. These should be replaced—as 


production that is more intelligently 


directed in line with demand and by 
sound and modern mer- 


chandising methods.” 


extension of 


Spinners Division of S$. T. A. to 
Meet at Lake Lure Sept. 7 


The Spinners Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will 
meet at Lake Lure, N. C. (near Chim- 


ney Rock, N. C.) on Friday, Sept. 7 
at 10:00 A. M 

The 
meeting will be “The Proper Mainte- 
nance of Spinning Machinery Neces 
to Produce Quality Yarns.” 
Discussion of this topic should bring 
out) much of helpful 
Spinners who attend 
give this question 


theme for discussion at this 


sary 


information. 
asked 


thought 


to 
m 


are 
some 
advance of the meeting. 
Effort to Start Strike in Fall 
River Fails 

Fatt River, Mass. 
strikes at the 
\lgonquin Printing Co 


The threatened 
American Printing Co., 
and Lincoln 
Mig. Co., of last week, petered out 
: the T. M. C 
were given jail sentences and ordered 
to furnish bonds to keep the peace for 
the next Dis- 
trict court. again 
normal at 


wen five of leaders 


six months in Second 


Conditions were 
all three of the plants last 
Monday morning and no more trouble 
is looked for in this locality the 


present. 


TOT 


Perhaps Liquidation at Three 
‘all River Mills 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Stafford 
mill No, 2 re-opened on Monday and 
the Troy mill on Wednesday for the 
purpose of rurning off stock in proc- 
the mills. Stock in 
process is also being run out at the 
Weetamoe mills. Probable liquida- 


ess) in two 





tion of the three corporations wi: 
shortly follow the completion of 
stock in process. 

Farmers Gain by Growing 


Better Grade of Cotton 

RaLeian, N. C.—By standardizing 
on a better variety of cotton, farmers 
of union county increased their income 
from that staple by $340,000 last 
year, P. H. Kime, plant breeder of 
North Carolina State college said here 
this week. 

As a result of adopting a standard 
variety, he states the Union farmers 
received an average of $10 a bale more 
than they have received for the old 
short staple varieties previously 
grown. 





(830) 


‘ . “e 
Better Chinese Silk 
Help from U. S. on Disease-Free 
Eggs and Reeling Methods 
More and silk is being 
produced in China every year as a re- 





better raw 


sult of the cooperation of American 
silk 


nancial assistance 


manufacturers in providing fi- 
for sericultural ac- 
and of the extensive 
of the Nationalist 
Government, according to R. EF. Bu- 
the 
and repre- 
Silk Asso- 
Mr. Bu- 


chanan recently arrived in this country 


tivities recon- 


struction program 
chanan, eastern 

United States 
sentative in 


manager of 
lesting _O., 
the 
Inc. 


China of 
ciation of America, 
on a five months furlough 

“In spite of the military and politi- 
cal chaos which prevailed in China 
during the past 
made in 


year, progress has 
sericulture as 


the 


been great or 


greater than in previous year,’ 


Mr. Buchanan said, in an interview 
given in the current issue of The Sik 
worm. “As a result of the splendid 


educational work of demonstration 


centers in farmers 
the superior quality of silk produced 
by silkworms 


teaching Chinese 


hatched from disease 


free eggs, it is expected that the de 
mand for disease-free eggs will exceed 
the supply in 1929—a situation which 
is unprecedented. 

“The Nationalist has 
set as its goal the doubling of raw silk 
exports in the 
present time engaged in the expansion 
and improvement of the silk industry 


by the establishment of bureaus in the 


(;overnment 


five years and is at 


provinces, by the revision of Govern 
ment regulations, by the establishment 
of experiment stations and by the con- 
ducting of demonstrations. 

“These are 
now located in the chief silk produc- 
ing centers of central China. 
purpose is to distribute 


demonstration centers 


Their 
disease-free 


eggs and to educate farmers as to 
benefits to be derived from their use. 
“There has been noticeable at the 


Testing House a growing interest in 
the testing of silk—a fact substan- 
tiated by statistics for the year which 
record an 100% in the 
number of tests made as compared to 


increase of 
any previous year’s business. Especial 
interest was evidenced in the quality 
tests and the conditioning tests.” 
Through the influence of the Silk 
Association and the Shanghai 
national 


Inter- 
House fila 
tures have been established during the 
last three vears in the Tsatlee cocoon 
district where heretofore only hand 


Testing several 


reeling was done. 


Wants Cotton 


Army and 
Woolen Stockings 
PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, United States Army, Phila- 
delphia, will receive bids Sept. 5 for 
supplying 376,390 pairs of enlisted 


men’s unbleached cotton stockings and 
231.154 pairs light 
stockings 


weight woolen 


Marine Corps Requests Bids on 

Khaki Suiting 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids will be opened 

at the Depot Quartermaster, U. S. 


TEXTILE 


Marine Corps, Broad St. & Washing- 
ton Ave., Aug. 31, for furnishing 
300,000 yds. khaki suiting, under 


schedule 113. 





Army Quartermaster Asks for 
Underwear and Denim Bids 
PHILADELPHIA.—Proposals request- 
ing bids on 43.045 prs. cotton drawers, 
ankle length, flat knit, size 32, to con- 
with specifications No. 6-41, 
have been issued by the Depot Quar- 
termaster, U. S. Army, 21st and Ore- 
gon Aves. Bids will be opened at 
the depot Aug. 28, 1928, at 10 A. M., 
eastern standard time. On Aug. 27, 
1g28, the depot will open bids for fur- 
nishing them with 754,909 yds. indigo 
blue denim, unshrunk, whiteback, 28 
in., 3 harness twill, 2.20 yds. per Ib., 
conforming with specifications No. 
6-goA. Bids on the denim will also 
be opened at ro A. M., eastern stan- 


form 


dard time. 


Tire Makers Using More Cotton 

(jreater activity in the automobile 
industry is reflected in increased con- 
sumption of cotton tire fabrics during 
the first five months of this year, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by The 
Rubber Inc. 

These reports show that 89,294,647 


Association of America, 
lbs. of tire fabrics were used by manu- 
facturers of automobile and truck tires 
in the five months ending May 31. It 
is estimated that these figures repre- 
sent 75% of the manufacturers of 
automobile tires in this country. 

If tire production continues at this 
rate throughout the rest of the year 
this branch of the industry would con- 
sume about 20% more fabric 
than in 1927. Based upon the Rubber 
Association’s reports, consumption of 
cotton tire fabric by the entire indus- 
try exceeded 237,000,000 Ibs. 


cotton 


Welwood Locates Another 


Throwing Plant in Tennessee 

Contract for the establishment of a 
163 loom broad silk plant at Sparta, 
Tenn., for the Welwood Silk Mills, 
Inc.. New York City, was closed last 
week. This is the second Tennessee 
unit to be established by this concern, 
which only recently completed nego- 
tiations with the citizens of the town 
of McMinnville for the establishment 
of a 20,000 spindle silk throwing plant 
to employ 250 people operating on 
double shift. 

The Welwood company, of which 
John C. Welwood is the executive 
head, operates some 20 broad silk and 
ribbon plants in 
New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania and 
to which the two Ten- 
nessee mills will supply silk. 

In securing the new payroll for 
their community, the citizens of Sparta 
co-operated in a financial way by pro- 
viding the necessary factory building 
and also through participation in an 


issue of the company’s preferred 
stock. 
R. C. Leonard, industrial agent 


of the Tennessee Electric Power Co., 
and Robert Henry. acting in a similar 
capacity for the N. C. & St. L. Rail- 
way, took an active part in the loca- 
tion of both plants. 


WORLD 


Rayon Census Report 
Figures for 1927 Compared with 
1925 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, 
according to data collected at the bi- 
ennial census of manufacturers taken 
in 1928, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the production of rayon 
and allied products in 1927 reported, 
for that year, a total output valued at 
$109,888,336, an increase of 24.8% 
as compared with $88,060,962 for 
1925, the last preceding census year. 
The production in 1927 was made up 
Yarns, 75.555.439 lbs., 
valued at $106,468,752; allied products 
(sheets, etc.) 2,053,204 lbs., valued at 
$3,076,835: and waste, 2,985,390 Ibs., 

valued at $342,749. 


as follows: 


This industry classification embraces 
establishments engaged primarily in 
the production of rayon yarns and of 
allied products in the form of sheets, 
etc., but does not cover establishments 
manufacturing rayon yarns into fin- 
ished products, such as textiles. 

Of the 19 establishments reporting 
for 1927, 3 each were located in New 
Jersey and New York, 2 each in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, and 1 each in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Hampshire, and 
West Virginia. 


Tennessee, 


The statistics for 1927 and 1925 are 
summarized in the following state- 
ment. The figures for 1927 are pre- 
liminary and subject to such correc- 
tion as may be found necessary after 
further examination of the returns. 


% of 


1927 1925 increase 
Number of estab- 
lishments 19 14 (1) 


Wage earners (av- 


erage number) 

(2) 26,341 19,128 37.7 
Wages (3) $28,649, 441 $22,975,605 24.7 
Cost of materials 

factory sup 

plies con- 

tainers for 

products, fuel 

and pur- 

chased power 

(3) $25,747,792 $18,477,965 39.5 

Materials sup- 
plies and con- 
tainers 22,743, %5 (4) 
Fuel and power. $3,003,937 (4) 
Products 
Total value (3). .$109,888,336 $88,060,962 24.8 
Rayon 
Yarns 
Pounds . 75,555, 439 
Value $106, 468, 752 
Waste— 
Pounds 2,985, 390 51,902,491 55.3 
Value $342,749 $88,007,873 24.9 
Allied products 
(sheets, ete.) 
Pounds 2,063, 204 
Value $3, 076, 835 : 
Other products ‘ oa 53, O89 
Production, by 
process 
Total, pounds 80, 594, 033 ‘ 
Viscose 70, 560, 808 No data 
Other — nitro- 
cellulose, ac 
etate, and 


eupra m- 
montium 
Value added by 

manufac- 


10, 083 





ture (5) $84,140,544 $69,582,997 20.9 
Horsepower 122, 406 66, 966 82.8 

(1) Per cent not computed where base is less 
than 100 

(2) Not including salaried employees 

(3) The amount of manufacturers’ profits can 


not be calculated from the census figures for the 
reason that no data are collected in regard to a 
number of items of expense, such as interest on 


investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, 
and advertising 

(4) Not reported separately 

(5) Value of products less cost of materials 


factory 
and 


supplies, 
purchased 


containers for 
power 


products, fuel 
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Bates to Make Piece Goods for 


Converters Only 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Inc., have an 
nounced that the piece goods prod 
uct of the Bates Mfg. Co. will, in the 
future, be distributed solely to the con 
verting trade. Bates piece goods, 
hitherto distributed widely through 
the jobbers and cutters-up throughout 
the country, have long held an eny 
able position in the market, and the 
announced change in policy has been 
received with much interest. 

Production has already started on 
this basis with Robert T. Burns in 
charge. The mill has a place of long 
standing among the leading fine gooils 
producers in the East, and since the 
introduction of rayon, Celanese and 
similar fibers in the cotton textile 
dustry, it has been an aggressive 
pioneer in this field. The Bates mill 
was among the first to successfully 
unite rayon and cotton, both in bed- 
spreads and in piece goods. 

“Of course, we haven’t taken this 
step without making an exhaustive 
preliminary survey,” said Mr. Glass- 
ford, president of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co., Inc. We found definite 
cation of a real need for such a 
source of supply for converters, and 
the Bates Mill seems uniquely well 
fitted to fill that need. Not only 
is the equipment complete and modern 
for jacquard, dobby and plain weaving, 
as well as for dyeing both cotton and 
rayon yarn, but the mill’s background 
of varied experience should prove in- 
valuable in this type of work.” 

The bedspread mill will remain 
unaffected by the change in piece 
goods policy. 


indi- 





E. A. Haggenmuller Goes with 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—Edward A. 
Haggenmuller, sales manager for the 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
of Yonkers, has tendered his resigna- 
tion. On Sept. 1 he will become as- 
sistant sales manager for the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., of Amsterdam. 
Mr. Haggenmuller will then assume 
charge of the styling, marketing, etc., 
of the tapestry, velvet and axminister 
products of the McCleary division, 
under George Lambie, the Mohawks 
sales manager. 

In 1902 Mr. Haggenmuller began 
his career in the carpet industry, tak- 
ing a position as office boy to the late 
Paul Huebner, the sales manager for 
Alexander Smith & Sons at that time. 
For nine years he was employed in the 
sales department, one year of which 
was as junior salesman in the New 
England district. He then took charge 
of the Boston office of his firm for a 
time; but, when the United States 
entered the World War, he was re- 
called to the factory to assist James 
Fee, the wool buyer. His next assig?- 
ment came four and a half years later, 
when he was appointed assistant to W 
H. Parkinson, then the general sales 
manager for the Smith interests in 
New York city. Upon Mr. Parkit- 


son’s retirement in 1926, E. A. Hag- 
genmuller was promoted to the retil- 
ing executive's position. 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLO 


Recent Rally of Raw Silk Probably Does Not 


Represent Sustained Recovery, says Dr. Haney 








HE silk market completed an intermediate 
speculative downswing about the middle of 
July, and since then there has been a 
technical recovery. The trend has not been un- 
like that in the New York Stock Market follow- 
ing the June break. The volume of trade in the 
Japanese silk market, both on the open market 
and on the Bourse, became quite large as the 
Saiyu grade declined to 1230 yen. Evidently 
this figure was low enough to bring in strong 
support, and good buying developed. <A _ subse- 
quent rally carried the price up to 1260 yen at 
the end of the month, and finally to 1300 yen. 
The 1928 high point was 1370 yen on March I5. 
Naturally some reaction has followed the recent 
recovery, 

In the silk industry 
belated seasonal 
optimistic talk 
etfort. 


there has been a little 
improvement, but the current 
seems to require considerable 
It is clear that production in silk manu- 
facture has been sustained at its rather high level 
at the expense of prices, and the manufacturers’ 
margins of profit are not satisfactory. 


Bull and Bear Points 
The bull points as to the market for raw silk 
may be stated as follows: 

1. Silk is relatively cheap, both in com- 
parison with the general level of com- 
modity prices, and with cotton and wool. 

2. Summer cocoon prices are a little higher, 
and too much rain is reported for the 
good of the Japanese Fall crop. 

3. White silk and some of the higher grades 
are reported to be scarce. 

4. Imports into the United States have 
averaged rather low in comparison with 
the level of the estimated deliveries to 
the mills during the last few months. 
‘onsiderable optimism over the fall trade 
is expressed by a good many leaders in 
the industry, and some seasonal improve- 
ment in silk textiles is reported. The 
demand from the cutters-up is said to 
be growing, and manufacturers have 
made some preparations to increase the 
number of looms in operation. 

The bear points are: 


jt 
~ 


1. Yokohama stocks were over 29,000 bales 
at the end of July, in spite of large ship- 
ments, which in that month amounted to 
over 37,000 bales. 






1924 1925 1926 
Fig. 1. 


of America). 
tion (N.Y. Federal Reserve Bank). 


Wholesale Sales of Si/k (NY) 
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2. New York stocks, except for a year ago, 
are the highest for the month in recent 
years. 


3. Total stocks at New York and Yokohama 
















The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
| ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
| on this page, considers various branches of the 
| textile industry from week to week. The con- 
| clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 

forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
| or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
| on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


| SUMMARY—SILK 

The domestic statistical position ap- 
pears to be a little stronger; but total 
| supplies are still in excess of require- 
| ments, and, as the general trend of 
manufacturing activity has been slightly 
downward, the recent rally in silk 
prices probably does not represent a 
sustained recovery. 


continue 


large in comparison 
manufacturing activity. 


with 


4. A good many mills appear to be well 
covered. 

5. Silk spindle activity is very low. 

6. “Deliveries” fell off in July. 

7. Wholesale sales of silk in the New York 


district were the lowest in June since 


1924. 


8. Broad‘loom activity is very high in com- 
parison with wholesale silk sales. 

g. Spun silk and thrown silk are very dull 
and the manufacturers’ margins are nar- 
row. The buying of silk goods is still 
hesitant, and largely on a 
Unsettled prices 
are a drawback. 

On the whole, the unfavorable factors seem to 
be the stronger. 


price basis. 
and the style situation 


It is obviously easier to point 
out bearish factors than it is to find reasons for 
a further advance in the market. 


index numbers 
s 


| 
| . 
| 





Fig. 2. 
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SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk: Average of high 
and low Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). 
Spindles—Per Cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association 
Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal varia- 
Average 1922-1925 = 100 for all indexes. 





The Statistical Position 

As to the statistical position, it shows little 
change. Compared with a month ago, the 
domestic statistical position is somewhat stronger. 
Imports in July decreased about 6,400 bales, 
while deliveries (as reported by the Silk Asso- 
ciation) decreased only about 3,000 bales, and 
the visible stocks at New York were about 2,300 
bales smaller at the end of the month than at the 
beginning. Imports in July were only 89.8°% of 
against 97.9% in June. The 
however, 


deliveries, visible 
stocks, were little changed as a_per- 
centage of the deliveries. Thus, the decrease in 
supply more than offset the decline in reported 
deliveries. 

Compared with a year ago, the domestic posi- 
tion also seems a little stronger. 
July were 5% above those in the 
vear, while the 


Deliveries in 
same month last 
imports were 19% smaller, and 
stocks showed a decline of 11%. Both 
imports and stocks were considerably smaller, in 
comparison with deliveries, than in July, 1927 
To this extent, 


visible 


the situation seems improved, 
and some recovery in silk prices from the low 
point reached in July is justified. There is no 
reason in the visible domestic statistical position 
for lower prices. It is to be noted, however, 
that this reasoning may be pushed too far. In 
the first place, the silk market was weak and de- 
clining in both periods with which the comparisons 
are made, namely, in June this year and in July, 
1927. A little greater statistical strength at this 
time, therefore, does not require an advance. In 
the second place, imports in July were large in 
comparison with the same month in any recent 
year except 1927, and the same is true of the 
visible stocks. In the third place, invisible stocks 
must be very large, as imports have for months 
been running high in comparison with the known 
facts concerning machinery activities and actual 
mill consumption. 

As to the total visible stocks at New York 
and Yokohama, there has been no important 
change and the situation continues rather bearish. 
At the end of July, such stocks amounted to 
68,470 bales, against 63,900 bales in the preced- 
ing month, and 71,840 bales a year ago. This 
makes the stocks over a above the monthly 
average for the years 1922-1926 (and, allowing 
for seasonal variation, over 20% above that 
while silk machinery activity is only 
3 or 4% above the average, and spindle 


average ), 
activity 


_——_- 






Value of silk 
tertile production 
(Est) 


ae ibe 


1925 1926 1927 1928 


SILK PRODUCTION AND V ALUE—Silk Machinery Activity—Composite 
of indexes of weighted averages of looms and spindles adjusted for seasonal 
variation; Value of Silk Textile Production Estimated—Silk machinery activity 
adjusted for price levels; 


Average for 1922-1926 = 100 for both indexes. 





lowe Thus the total visible 
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Silk Prices Rally, But Likely to React 


fhe average price of Kansai extra grade in 


x } 


luly was $4.66, unchanged from June, and down 


which was the high month 


t the veat Cracks XX 


than in June 


how ever, average d 


ower in July Prices in July hit 


j 
} 


1¢© middle of the month, and then 
that the 
month showed little change 


upper 


bottom about t 


recovered, so levels at the beginning 
ind the 


The lower grades 


end of the 
were higher, while the 
decline. 


srades showed a net 


Thus, a turn for the better—or probably it 
would be better to say a “rally’—occurred last 
month. It is fair to say, however, that this is 


not an unusual occurrence in July, and in fact 
the July normally and 
usually is higher than the June average 


average price of silk 

Silk spindle activity fell to a new low level 
for recent years in May, and remained practic- 
ally unchanged in June, at a point 74.9% of 
the monthly average for the years 1922-1925. 
spindle activity antici- 


l-requently the trend ot 
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that such activity can hardly fall much lower 
and its failure to decline in June may possibly 
end of the downward trend that has 
February. At least, no further 
sharp decline is probable, and this may be taken 
in the wind indicating that the silk 
market may have seen bottom. 

Wholesale sales of silks in the New York dis- 
trict, allowing for seasonal conditions, fell sharp!yv 
in June, when they amounted to only 79% of 


mark the 
existed since 


as a straw 


the monthly average for 1922-1925, as compared 
with 96% in May and 982% a July 
data are not available, but no great change seems 
It is not likely that any sustained ad- 
vance in silk prices will occur until the wholesale 
sales curve takes an upward trend. 

The net conclusion from the foregoing facts 
appears to be that no sustained advance in silk 
prices is yet in sight. The market is likely to 
fluctuate irregularly. A reaction from the rally 
that occurred in the latter part of July and early 
\ugust is to be expected, but it seems doubtful 
that new lows will be made. 


vear ago. 


probable. 


General Trend of Silk Manufacturing 
Slightly Downward 


August 18, 1928 


which is appropriate at the mid-year 
shows that the trend of the silk manufacturing 
industry during the first six months of 1928 was 
slightly downward. 


season, 


The deliveries to the mills, 
as reported by the Silk Association, appear to 
have had an and slight downward 
trend from the peak reached in January, though 
the July figure was higher than that for April. 
Broad loom activity is held at a relatively high 
level, recovering in May and June after a slump 
in April. The June figure, however, 1s a little 
under the February-March level. The index of 
narrow loom activity is the only one to show a 
rising trend. As already noted, spindle activity 
was sharply on the down grade. The composite 
of machinery activity, as shown in the second 
chart, was lower in “June than in January or 
February in spite of an allowance for seasonal 
conditions. -Employment in the silk manufactur 
ing industry, after the usual rise in the first 
quarter, declined to a point only 97% of the 
average for the three 1924-1927. This 
compares with 98.7% a year ago. 

It is notable that the ratio of “deliveries” t 
spindle activity has been extraordinarily high, and 
that the “deliveries” have also been rather larg« 


irregular 


years 


pates the course of raw silk prices. 


It seems \ study 


of the various indexes of activity, 


in comparison with broad loom activity. 





German Linen Trade 


Only Slight Noted 


in Industry 


Improvement 


difficult conditions Ww hich 


existed in the German linen industry 


The very 


atter the war increased during the in 
flation period, and far from being re- 
lieved by the stabilization of currency 
and prosperity in other lines, continued 
to become worse until 1926 when pros- 


pects for any improvement in the in 


dustry seemed to be at lowest ebb \t 


the beginning of 1926, a concerted 


effort was made by linen producers, 


in cooperation with textile retail or 


ganizations to inerease the use ot 


linen throughout the country. There 


has been only slight improvement and 


the figures for 1926 which have just 


been released by the German Statisti 
cal Bureau, for the most part still hold 
The following 


true in the industrv. 


tabulation covers the German linen 
yarn and thread industries 
1 

Number of va and thread 

mills 0 ( 
Number of operatives 
Number spindles 

lamp pinning 246,104 
Number of spindles for 

ht spinning 15, 80 
Number of thread spindles 4,81 
fonsumptior of raw mate 

rial (kilos) 21, 500, OOH 32, GOO, (an 
Production of single varns 1 00, OO) 1. 200. 
lotal production of  yar1 

ind thread $12,857,000 $21, 905, 00 


During 1926, the production of linen 
varn up to No, 8 amounted to only 8% 
of the total; up to No. 14, 30%; No. 
No. 35, 


This represented 


14 to 60% ; above No. 35, 


10%. an increase 


in the proportion of fine sizes in com 
parison with the previous vear. Of 
the varn and thread output, 76% was 


sold to foreign consumers in Ger- 


many; 22% to domestic industries; 


and 2% to foreign countries, accord- 


ing to Consul George P. Waller, 


Dresden. 


Reviews History of Knitting 





Roy Cheney Also Traces Growth 
of Columbia County's Industry 


O* Thursday afternoon, Aug. 2, Roy 
A. 


Cheney, secretary of the As- 
sociated Knit Underwear Manufactur- 
America, delivered an address 
before the Columbia County (N. Y.) 
Historical Kinderhook, 
N. Y¥., on the subject, “The Textile 
Industries in Columbia County—Past 
and 


ers of 


\ssociation at 


Present.” 

In his opening remarks he touched 
the knitting 
art, reverting to the first reference to 
knitting in the works of ancient classi- 
cal writers about the year 1492, under 
the old 


surmised 


on the early history of 


word 
that it 
that Columbus, who discovered Amer- 
ica in that 
ot knitted 
The first record of the actual word to 
“knit” English 
grammar in the year 1530. All knit- 
at that time, was of course by 


Saxon “cnyttan.” He 


was quite possible 


year, may have made use 


garments of some type. 


appeared in an old 


ting, 
hand, using the familiar wood or bone 
knitting needles. 

The first knitting machine was de- 
veloped in 1589 by William Lee, a 
poor cleric of Calverton in Notting- 
hamshire, England. This was a hand 
knitting machine, but Queen Elizabeth 
forbade the manufacture of these ma- 
chines except for the purpose of knit- 
ting silk stockings. This restriction 
preved to be a practical ban on their 
manufacture as only the rich 
could afford silk raiment. 

James I., when he 
throne, gave the inventor no encour- 
whereupon Lee 
France hoping to enlist the interest 
and sympathy of Henry IV who re- 
ceived him cordially but, unfortu- 
nately, was soon after assassinated and 
Lee died in a French prison. 

In 1626 a knitting machine was in- 
vented by a Mr. Aston, a former ap- 
prentice of Lee, and he, together with 


very 


ascended the 


agement, went to 


James Lee, a brother of the original 
inventor, started the first 
which there is any record. As a re- 
sult, about 1640 knitting became a 
staple industry in England. 

In 1727 the number of 
knitting machines in England was ap- 
proximately 8,000. 

In 1745 the tuck presser was in- 
vented that made it possible to make 
raised patterns. 

In 1758 the first 
machine was perfected. 

\bout the close of the 18th century 
practically all of the principles ot 
knitted fabric had been perfected, but 
even so, there had been no improve- 
ment on the original Lee frame. 

Che modern type of knitting frame 
for ribbed garments was invented in 
1778, and the first circular machine 
was produced by a Frenchman in 
1798. The type of needle used now, 
In principle, was invented in 1849. 

The first cotton mill in Columbia 
County was erected by James Wild in 
112 near Columbiaville bridge, for 
the Columbia Manufacturing Co. 

In 1824 this company disbanded and 
Wild built and operated a new mill 
erected nearby, the Jenkins Brothers, 
who had been connected with the orig- 
inal organization, taking over and 
operating the old mill. Later both 
mills were operated by the Wild fam- 
ily who owned them until 1877, when 
they were acquired by J. A. Hover. 

In 1817 Nathan Wild, Benjamin 
Baldwin and James Wardle settled in 
Va'atie and started a cotton mill in a 
frame building located on the site of 
the paper mill recently owned by Paul 
Houston and now the property of the 
Valatie Mills Corp. The company, 
known as the Kinderhook Mfg. Co., 
spun cotton yarn and wove cotton 
shirting on hand looms until 1825 


factory of 


estimated 


ribbed knitting 


when the power loom was introduced 
and Mr. Wild installed the first powet 
loom operated in New York State. 

In 1828 the company built a brick 
factory on Valatie Creek which is 
still used by the Valatie Mills Corp. as 
a storehouse. In 1833 the Kinder 
hook Mfg. Co. was dissolved and Mr 
Wild took over the business until 1850 
when his sons became associated with 
him, and about this time the large 
brick buildings now occupied by th: 
Valatie Mills Corp. were built. 

\fter the death of Nathan Wild. 
the firm was known as Nathan Wild's 
until the year 1871 when 
Charles Wild became the sole owner. 
In 1889 the Wild Mfg. Co. was organ 
ized by Charles Wild and W. H. Wild, 
and later the plant was taken over by 
the present Valatie Mills Corp 

Other notable Valatie mills are the 
Beaver Cotton mill, built by the Van 
Allen Co. and sold in 1851 to Jere 
miah Carpenter, which was burned and 
never rebuilt, and further south, the 
Crystal Springs Mills, which was en 
larged to its present size in 1872. The 
latter is now owned and operated by 
the Fairview Mills Co. 

The Kinderhook Knitting Co., 
inally started with one small knitting 
frame in the home of Curtis IF 
Hoak on Ogden Road. In r&82 a 
company formed and_ following 
progressive changes in ownership, 10 
1923 the property was sold to the 
Kinderhook Knitted Cap Co. 

Since the establishment of the first 
knitting mill in Columbia County the 
growth of the industry has been ex 
tensive and interesting. Many of the 
present day organizations have sprung 
from pioneer establishments until Co 
lumbia County now has located within 
its borders three of the largest mill- 
in the United States making knitted 
garments. In Philmont, which town 


Sons 


orig 


Was 


was named after G. P. Philip, wh: 
erected a plant in 1847, is located the 
High Rock Knitting Co.; in Valatie 
the Valatie Mills Corp.; and in Hud 
son, the Union Mills Corp. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








Hoover Idealism 


HEN President Coolidge retired from 

the political arena a year ago, the editors 
of TEXTILE Wortp endorsed Herbert Hoover 
as the outstanding candidate in this country 
for the Presidency, irrespective of party 
affiliations. They continued that support prior 
to the convention, and following his nomina- 
tion at Kansas City. The character of his 
address of acceptance a week ago today assures 
them of the logic of their position. 

On previous occasions, it has been stated in 
these columns that the espousal of the cause 
of a particular individual for the Presidency 
of the United States, by this publication, was 
based entirely upon non-political reasons ; and 
that it was actuated by a realization of the 
economic problems facing the country at this 
time and the ability of Mr. Hoover, more 
than any other man, to cope with them. The 
attitude of mind he brought to bear upon these 
problems in his speech at Palo Alto entirely 
confirms that impression, 

In every paragraph of that address there 
shines a type of idealism which strikes a new 
note in American politics. It is not the blind 
theory which characterizes the fanatic. It is 
belief in fundamental principles of economics 
and psychology, combined with a knowledge 
of, and respect for, modern research progress 
which enables us to apply those principles 
correctly to the problems at hand. 

Mr. Hoover offers no panaceas. His address 
was devoid of political “bunkum” in the form 
of cure-alls which he and his party have to 
promise to the American people. In every 
phase of our national life, he recognizes the 
complications which an increasingly intensive 
form of civilization has developed. He knows 
that there is no single answer to such problems 
as our agricultural situation, prohibition, in- 
dustrial direction, etc. He appreciates the fact 
that many measures which may help a certain 
portion of our population may work a pro- 
portionately greater harm to other portions. 
He knows that the application of fact-finding 
research, through the coordinated effort of all 
agencies in the country, is the only method 
by which the greatest good to the greatest 
number of people can be achieved. 


* * * 


To textile manufacturers, in common with 
other industrialists of the country, the specific 
principles enunciated by Mr. Hoover which 
are of the most direct interest are as follows: 

1. Protection from competition with lower 
standards of living abroad is essential to the 
prosperity and happiness of all our people— 
aid not merely to any one class or interest. 
“There is no selfishness in this defense of our 
standards of living. Other countries gain 
nothing if the high standards of America are 
sunk and if we are prevented from building 
a civilization which sets the level of hope for 
the entire world.” In these words, Mr. Hoover 


states the only basis on which the protective 
principle is justifiable. 

2. From the employer’s standpoint, the 
highest practicable wage is the road to increased 
consumption and prosperity. From the em- 
ploye’s standpoint, the maximum use of 
machines, of effort and of skill is the road 
to lower production costs and in the end to 
higher real wages. The growing realization of 
the correctness of these two principles, on 
the part of both capital and labor, represents 
our main hope for continued industrial sanity. 
In this direction, lies the achievement of the 
goal which Mr. Hoover points out—namely, 
not merely “full dinner pail” but larger comfort 
and greater participation in life and leisure 
for all the people. 

3. A larger-visioned development of our 
water resources is an absolute necessity. The 
expenditure of what seems to be a vast sum 
of money for this purpose will represent one 
of the best-paying investments this country 
could undertake. 

4. “When business cures its own abuses it 
is true self-government which comprises more 
than political institutions.” This is the basis 
on which Mr. Hoover has proceeded for seven 


years as Secretary of Commerce. He recog- 





THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Erratic action of raw 
cotton since Government report makes goods 
market nervous. Advent of lower basis en- 
courages hope for broader demand. Some 
print cloths touch low basis for year. Buy 
ing fairly brisk on rock bottom levels. Out- 
look for fall distribution of domestics, prints 
and some converted goods improves. Mills 
hold production down and so better the 
statistical position of the market. 

Wool Markets: Makers are laying plans 
for start of spring 1929 season on fancies. 
Though a few may open in next two weeks, 
bulk of activity is expected to be concen- 
| trated after Labor Day holiday. Price 
| trend is doubtful as some mills may use 

same cut price tactics as on staples. Inter- 
est in wool situation and whether prices 

there will hold. Volume business in men’s 
| wear light-weight worsted yarns slow to 
develop although sampling has been active; 
prices steady. 
| Knit Goods: Trade has developed a form 
| of weekly business in fancy half hose which 
precludes the former scheme of seasonal 
openings. New machinery gives chance for 
| new effects which sellers are confident will 
prove active numbers. Full-fashioned mills 
kept busy. Underwear trend uncertain as 
makers still hesitate on price policy. Special- 
| ties hold center of stage for time being. 
Silk Markets: Manufacturers are cautious 
| regarding accumulations of seasonal novel- 
| ties. Some will print no more transparent 
velvets after current gray goods are run 
through. Printed crepe-backed satins also 
well sold. Call for chiffons appears to be 
improving. Flat crepes stirring but geor- 
| gettes are quiet. Raw silk remains steady. 
Throwsters are busy. Spun silk sells better. 































nizes government bureaus as agencies which 
will enable business to help itself and not as 
channels of political autocracy. 

5. The type of reorganization of govern 
mental departments which he outlined tn his 
address means both curtailment of national 
expenditure and increased effectiveness of the 
activities of those agencies. 

or ar 

More than any of these specific points, 
however, does the underlying tone of Mr. 
Hoover's address indicate the type of President 
he would be. His recognition of this country, 
not as an agglomeration of railroads, of ships, 
of factories, of dynamos, of statistics, but as 
a nation of homes, of men, of women, and 
of children, expresses the fundamentals of 
Hoover idealism. In all the contact which 
editors of TExtTiLE Wor-p have had with him 
as Secretary of Commerce, they have recog 
nized his utter dissociation from interest in 
any one class or group of classes. They see 
in him an exponent of the broadest and most 
progressive development of this country as a 
whole, and consequently of its contacts with 
other countries. 

It is on this basis that they have opened their 
columns to the endorsement of a candidate for 
a political office. They know that the industry 
which this publication serves, in common with 
all other industries and businesses of the 
country—and embracing stockholders, manage- 
ment and employes—will find its surest hope 
for full realization of present-day opportunities 
in the election of Mr. Hoover. 


Our Productive Capacity 


HE high wage levels and living standards 

prevailing in the United States are not a 
matter of chance. This is shown graphically 
in a comparison between British and American 
manufacturing methods, prepared hy the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

Kight selected major manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States which use on an 
average 14% as much horsepower per wage 
earner employed as do the same industries in 
Great Britian, turn out, largely as a result of 
this greater use of power, from 2% to 3 times 
as much production per wage earner employed, 
the Conference Board finds. This greater 
productivity per worker, the Board declares, 
accounts largely for the higher wage levels and 
living standards in the United States. 

In the manufacture of cotton goods, specifi- 
cally, 3.14 h.p. is used per wage earner in 
Great Britain against 5.02 h.p. in the United 
States; while the value added by manufac- 
turer, per wage earner, in the former county 
is only $725, as against $1,431 in the latter. 
In woolen and worsted goods, the h.p. used 
per wage earner is 1.97 in Great Britain and 
3.28 in the United States while the value 
added per wage earner is $874 and $2,164 
respectively, 








46 (834) 
Supply and Distribution of 
Cotton in United States 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued the pre- 
liminary report compiled from Census 
returns of cotton and on 
hand tor the twelve months ending 
July 31, 1928. The statistics for the 
several items of the supply and dis- 
tribution of the United 
States for the season of 1927-28 are 
presented in the tabular 
statements. Number I shows the prin- 
cipal items of supply and distribu- 
tion: Number II the comparative 
figures of stocks held on July 31, 1927 
and 1928; and Number III further 
details concerning the supply and the 
distribution. 


consumed 


cotton in 


following 


The quantities are given 
bales, that round 
counted as bales and 


in, running except 
half 


equivalent 


bales are 


foreign cotton in 500 











lb. bales. Linters are not included. 
1.—COTTON GINNED, IMPORTED, EXPORTED 

CONSUMED AND BURNED IN THE UNITED 

STATES FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDING JULY 

il, 1928 
Gin fre August 1, 1927 to July 

1, 1928 1 9,59 
Net import 43 
Ne x} t . ), 879 
Consun 6, 832,689 
Destro nr otton) 20, On 
II.—STOCKS OF COTTON IN THE UNITED 

STATES JULY 1, 1927 AND 1928 
1928 1927 
(Bales) (Bales) 

Ir onsuming stablishments 1,007,017 1,404,815 
In publ storage and at com 

presses 1,189, 5¢ 1,822,552 
Elsewhere (partially esti 

mated?* , 000 

Tota 762, 36 
Hi—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF DOMES 


TIC AND FOREIGN COTTON IN THE UNITED 
STATES FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDING JULY 
$1, 1928 

SUPPLY 








(Bales) 
On hand August 1, 1927, total 3, 762,367 
In consuming establishments 1,404,815 
In public storage and at compresses 
Elsewhere (partially estimated)* 
Net imports (total imports less re 
exports year ending June) 321, 343 
Ginnings during 12 months, total 12, 709, 590 
Crop of 1927 after July 31, 1927 12,620, 829 
Crop of 1928 to August 1, 1928 88, 761 
Agcregzate supply 16, 793, 300 


DISTRIBUTION 
Net 


exports (total exports less re 
imports) 7,530, 879 
Consumed : . 6, 832, 689 
Destroyed (ginned cotton) 20,000 
On hand July 31, 1928, total 2,531, 582 
in consuming establishments 1,007,017 
In public storage and at compresses 1,189,565 
Elsewhere (partially estimated)* 335, 000 
Ageregate distribution 16,915,150 
Excess of distribution over supply+ 


121, 850 
== * 

*Includes « 
cleared 


ports 


otton for export on shipboard but not 

cotton coastwise cotton in 
interior towns, and mills; 
etc. (agents and trade reports) 

+Due principally to the inclusion in all distribu- 
tion items of the ‘‘city crop,"’ which consists of 
rebaled samples and pickings from cotton damaged 
by fire and weather. 


transit to 
cotton on farms, 


Note Foreign cottons included in above items 
are 297.444 bales consumed, 99,355 bales on hand 
August 1, 1927, and 110,469 bales on hand July 
31, 1928 


First Georgia Bale Sold at 
Savannah 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—The first Georgia 
bale of the 1928-1929 cotton season 
to reach the local market, brought 
60c pound, when it was sold 
Tuesday of last week to a represen- 


per 


tative of the cotton firm of Henry 
Nanninga & Co. The bale, which 
came from Calhoun’ county, was 


graded as middling, full seven-eights, 
and brought 5c than the first 
bale last vear, 


less 
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Better Margins 


for Wool Mills 





A. D. Whiteside Believes Bot- 


tom 


A D. WHITESIDE, president of 
¢ the Wool Institute, this week 
issued a report covering the present 
conditions in the wool goods industry. 

“There is every reason to believe,” 
says Mr. Whiteside, “that the prices 
of fabrics which have been opened 
so far for the spring of 1929, and 
those which will be quoted in the open- 
ings from now on, whether higher or 
lower than the corresponding season 
last year, will be the lowest prices 
charged for identical fabrics as long 
as the present level of wool prices is 
maintained.” 

Manufacturers of men’s wear fancy 
worsteds, representing over 85% of 
that branch of the industry, excepting 
staples and tropicals, met at the insti- 
tute offices on Wednesday and agreed 
on an opening of spring fancies after 
Labor Day. 

Mr. Whiteside’s analysis of the 
present serge situation is particularly 
illuminating. It follows: 

“It is further an opportune time to 
state authoritatively that the prices 
quoted at the openings of staple and 
semi-staple cloths were in no way de- 
termined because of either 

“(a) Any anticipation of lower wool 
prices in the near future, or 

“(b) Because of the existence of 
accumulated stocks of these fabrics. 

“This comment is not intended to 
convey a prediction as to the trend in 
raw wool prices. It is made to offset 
the opinion which has been expressed 
by a number of buyers that anticipa- 
tion of lower wools influenced the 
pricing of staples. 

“A most careful inquiry on that 
point made both before and after the 
openings of the spring staple lines 
eliminates that feature as a deciding 
factor in the price situation. 

“With even more definite assurance, 
a statement may be made to the effect 
that the stocks of staple and semi- 
staple men’s wear fabrics on hand with 
the mills on June 30 did not exceed 
the requirements of this market for 
forty days’ supply at the current rate 
of consumption. 

“There is no evidence whatever 
which substantiates the thought that 
any factor has governed the revisions 
of staple prices made so far, excepting 
the nature of the competition on the 
part of the minority of mills producing 
those cloths. 

“The institute, in surveying the situ- 
ation previous to the spring openings, 
brought out clearly to its members the 
fact that this group of fabrics was 
the only major division in which the 
membership of the institute did not 
consist of more than 50% of the ac- 
tive looms producing those cloths. 


“Under the circumstances, members 
were advised that the situation could 
only be considered from the standpoint 
of the individual mills.” 

After analysing the factors within 
and without the industry which have 


of Depression Touched 


induced cut-throat 
Whiteside says: 

“Perhaps the most flagrant factor 
mitigrating against profitable opera- 
tions in this industry has been the 
lack of a definite price policy on the 
part of the mills in distributing their 
products. 

“When the buyers in any line of in- 
dustry know that inside prices are 
obtainable under sufficient pressure 
all confidence in the sellers and all 
consideration of quality and service 
are dissipated and the market degen- 
erates into a price-cutting orgy. 


Mr. 


competition, 


“As many mills have the reputation 
of trading on every order, sales 
organizations have become utterly 
demoralized, for no customer ever 
places an important order until a 
decision on price has been referred to 
the final authority—the head of the 
sales organization. 


“The institute advocates, on the part 
of each mill, a straightforward 
declaration of a definite price policy, 
which is in no way concerned with 
the actual prices charged by the 
weavers, or with the question of uni- 
formity in the declarations filed.” 

Mr. Whiteside further analyzed 
matters leading up to the present as 
follows :* 

“The psychological effect of the be- 
lief that the mills could overproduce 
any fabrics at any time has been the 
most important single contributing 
factor in creating and maintaining the 


bitter competition that has been preva- 


lent in this industry. 

“It is true that 361 mills with 65,- 
looms can meet the current 
demand for all fabrics when operating 
on a basis of 65% of their single- 
shift capacity, but this recent survey 
of the activity of the mills on specific 
groups of fabrics has brought to light 
a new set of facts which show con- 
clusively that from the standpoint of 
particular groups of fabrics, with very 
few exceptions, the internal competi- 
tion in this industry has been magni- 
fied and multiplied out of all propor- 
tion to the actual conditions existing. 
even by those most intimately and ad- 
versely affected by this misconception 
of the facts. 


515 


“And the result of this survey fur- 
ther shows a way out of the present 
situation for the mills running on the 
majority of fabrics, which would have 
seemed impossible before exact data 
had been brought together. 


“For no one will deny the fact that 
the most effective way of dissipating 
the evils of ruinous competition would 
be to disprove the existence of the 
major part of that competition. 

“One of the cases in point pertain- 
ing to a broad division of fabrics is 
shown by the following figures. 

“Up to the time the last fabric ques- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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L. Bachmann Acquires Pon- 
toosuc 


PiTTsFIELD, Mass.—The Pontoosuc 
Woolen Mfg. Co., has contracted ts 
sell its plant on upper North street, 
machinery, stock, raw and in process, 
as well as finished goods, to L. Bach- 
mann & Co., Inc. of New York, but 
the 80 or more dwellings owned by 
the company will not pass with the 
mill realty. 

The purclrase price was not dis- 
closed, but the property is assessed at 
about $220,000, and worth in excess 
of $1,250,000 on replacement basis. 
Over $750,000 was spent in plant 
improvements and extensions in recent 
years, and the works are considered 
one of the most modern in New Eng- 
land, employing close to 500 hands 
when running at capacity. 

The mill has been on part time, but 
officials expected brisker operations 
under the new management. 

John V. Clement, of Woonsocket, 
part owner of the Craigleith Woolen 
Mills, and formerly with James & 
E. H. Wilson here, before the firm 
liquidated, will be agent for the new 
owners, who are expected to bring 
other personnel from the Pascoag 
Woolen Mills Co., Pascoag, R. L., 
possibly consolidating the two plants. 


“Porcelain” Permitted as Trade 
Name for Silk 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Reversing the 
decision of the examiner of trade- 
marks, William A. Kinnan, First 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 
holds that the Frank & Cohen Silk 
Corp., of New York City, is entitled 
to the registration of the word 
Porcelain” as a trade-mark for use 
upon fabrics in the piece of silk, arti- 
ficial silk, and mixtures of the two. 
The examiner held that registration 
should be refused on the ground that 
the word “Porcelain” is descriptive of 
the color of the goods, as the word 
appears in the Index to Color Names 
and Color Numbers of the Standard 
and Season Color Cards of America 
issued by the Textile Color Card 
Association. Assistant Commissioner 
Kinnan stated in his decision that he 
is not satisfied that the mere presence 
of this word in the index establishes 
that it is known and used in the trade 
in this descriptive manner. 





Du Pont Has 
Waynesboro Site 

Referring to item in last week’s 
issue regarding site for cellulose 
acetate plant of the Du Pont Rayon 
Co., at Waynesboro, Va., it is under- 
stood that the company at this time 
has an option on this site and if it 
exercises it, construction will start in 
the fall. Plans for the final capacity 
of the plant depend on the conditions 
of the market. It is understood that 
the initial unit will produce 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 Ibs. a year with additional 
units to be added as_ conditions 
warrant, 
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THE PERSONAL PA 


Henry T. G. Dyson, president of 
the Hudson (Mass.) Worsted Co., has 
announced his candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for senator in the 
Fifth Middlesex district. 


Matthew P. Whittall, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, Ltd., Worcester, Mass., is on a 
10-day cruise on his yacht ‘“Fontinalis” 
with the New York Yacht Club from 


New London, Conn., to Marblehead, 
Mass. 

M. H. Davidson of Boswell & 
Davidson, Cohoes, N. Y., and John 


Barnes, of the Blood Knitting Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., are among a party 
of prominent knit goods men enjoying 
an extensive motoring trip through Can- 
ada. 


F. C. Neiderhauser, vice-president 
of the Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio., will sail this month for 
Europe. 


As an aftermath of the recent golf 
match between Mayor Daniel H. Con- 
way, knit goods manufacturer of Os- 
wego, N. Y., and Alderman John 
Roach, Master Plumber, the genial 
mayor was presented with a gold paper 
weight in the shape of a golf ball, by 
the alderman, at a recent session of the 
Common Council. 


John A. Todd, cotton authority of 
Liverpool, England, is making a tour of 
Texas and other cotton growing States 
studying cotton conditions. While in 
Austin he was in conference with H. H. 
Schutz, head of the Texas crop report- 
ing bureau. 


Edward S. Butler, president of the 
Weatherdford, Crump & Co., cotton ex- 
porters of New Orleans, who was 
president five times of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, was elected 
recently, president of the Board of 
Port Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, of which he has been a member 
for the last several years. 


Eugene H. Timanus has resigned as 
treasurer of the Weetamoe mills to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Pensz- 
quid mills, of New Bedford, recently 
made vacant by the resignation of 
Frederick W. Thomas to become as- 
sociated with Homer Loring in the 
rehabilitating of Fall River mills. Mr. 
Timanus came to the Weetamoe from 
the Draper organization to succeed 
Enoch J. French as treasurer shortly 
before the Mechanics was taken over 
by the Weetamoe, about two years 
ago, and although he did considerable 
in the way of revamping the two 
plants, lack of orders left him short of 
working capital. 


H. W. Anderson, 
Co., Philadelphia, 


Se\ 


Fidelity Machine 
who is spending 
ral months abroad, studying condi- 
tions in the textile industry in Europe, 
escaped injury when the Italian plane in 
Which he was traveling from Venice to 
Vienna was forced to the ground in 
lugo-Slavia by a heavy thunder storm, 
the plane being destroyed. Mr. Ander- 
also head of the Clyde Mills, 
Inc, Newton, N. C., and his numerous 
trie in the trade are gratified to 
learn that he was not injured in this 


Sor 


Act 
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David Bigwood, treasurer of the 
Bigwood Woolen Co., Spencer, Mass., 
and Mrs. Bigwood, have returned from an 


automobile trip through the White Moun- 
tains, N. H. 


S. D. Bausher, treasurer of the 
Acorn Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
and the Glorie Underwear Mill, Inc., 
Eufaula, Ala., has gone to Alaska for a 
month’s vacation. 


Miss Louie M. Sandercock, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Harvey Knitting 
Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., Canada, 
since its organization in 1910, has re- 
signed from that position. 


Mr. and Mrs. August Ulshoefer, 
Wyomissing, announce the engagement 
of their daughter Alice to Erich Ober- 
laender, Wyomissing, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Julius Oberlaender, of Elberfield, 
Germany. Mr. Ulshoefer and Mr. Ober- 
laender are associated with the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills. 


A. D. Howard, formerly sales mana- 
ger for the Golden State Silk Mills, Her- 
mosa Beach, Cal., is now in a _ sales 
capacity with I. W. Horton, representa- 
tive in southern California of several 
large silk mills in the East, with offices 
and stock room in the Maxfield Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 


George R. Auld, who has covered the 
Chicago territory for several years for 
the Monument Mills, has been appointed 
their Chicago representative, succeeding 
Nelson Van Dyke, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Auld will have his office 
at 222 West Adams street, Chicago. 


Wilbur J. Feasel, for the last seven 
years credit manager for the Cooper 
Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis., has re- 
signed to become associated with Wilbur 
J. Brons, who will have charge of the 
branch office at Kenosha, of FE. Lowitz & 
Co., brokers, of Chicago. 


H. Stewart Redman, former agent 
of the Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., 
Three Rivers, Mass., and family, are 
spending the month of August at Sound 
View, Conn. 


a ee Cook, ot 


succeeds 


Pawtuckett, R. [., 
Gordon A. Johnstone, as 
general manager of the Loray division 


of the Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, 
N.C. 

Adolph Geiser, chief technician of 
the Egypt (Pa.) Silk Mills Corp., 


sailed recently for Europe, where he will 
visit silk centers in France. 

George E. Tootell, formerly super- 
intendent of the Eagleville (Conn.) Co., 
is now with the Rhode Island 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

I. P. Mason, 
tendent of dyeing 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, 
Mass., is now superintendent for the 
Fred Whitaker Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

C. W. Hill, for several years super- 
intendent of the Johnstown (N. Y.) Silk 
Mills, Inc., is now employed in an official 
capacity with the Tompkins Brothers 
Knitting Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Angelo Richmond has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Fisher 
Taylor Knitting Mills, Hazelton, Pa., and 
accepted a similar position with the Artus 
Knitting Mills, Bristol, Va., succeeding 
Leroy L. Querns. 


Textile 


formerly 
and finishing for 


superin- 


C. W. Baker has tendered his resig- 
nation as overseer of carding at the 
Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 
Mr. Baker is succeeded by R. A. 
McGuinn. 


W. H. Hames has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
Ga., to become overseer of carding at the 
Sauquoit Spinning Co., Gadsden, Ala. 


W. W. Hinson, formerly of Mon- 
roe, N. C., is now overseer of No. 1 card- 
ing at the Rhodhiss (N. C.) Mills, Co. 


I. H. Jacumin is now overseer of 
carding at the Broad River Mills, Blacks- 
burg, S. C. 

W. J. Lockridge, formerly overseer 
ot No. 1 carding at the Rhodhiss (N. C.) 


Mills Co., now holds a similar position 
with the Cliffside (N. C.) Mills. 


Maurice G. Rohan, Enfield, Mass., 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Boston Wool Trade Association, Annual Outing, Andover Country Club, 
Shawsheen Village, Mass., Aug. 22, 1928. 


Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 
Lure, N. C. (near Chimney Rock, N. C.) Sept. 7 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Fall Meeting, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Sept. 15, 1928 


American Chemical Society, Fall Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-15, 
1928. 


Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 
1928 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 
1928 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Second 
National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 19, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 1928. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


New York ‘City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 
1929. 
1929. 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


| York City, May 6-11, 1929. 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


, 1928. 








has accepted the position of overseer of 
the carding department of the 
( Mass.) Co. 

J. W. Teal, overseer of carding at 
the Burlington (N. C.) Mills, 
resigned. 

Arthur Tidd, overseer of carding at 
the Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., and family, are spend- 
ing their vacation 
Maine. 

J. H. Vanhollen, formerly of Ches- 
ter, S. C., is now overseer of carding at 
the Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., 
succeeding O. M. Lipe, who has re- 
signed. 

H. C. McKenna, overseer of weav- 
ing, slashing and designing at the Plant- 
ers & Merchants Mills, Inc., New Braun- 
fels, Tex., is now also overseer of spool- 
ing and warping. 

Frank Bence, overseer of the weav- 
ing department at the Rochdale ( Mass.) 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., and 
family, are passing a two weeks’ vacation 
at Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


John B. Lebel, former overseer at 


\gawam 


Inc., has 


motoring through 


the Cordis Mills, Millbury, Mass., has 
accepted a position in New Bedford, 
Mass. 


R. A. McGinnis has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of slashing 
at the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Yaakun, second hand in No. 3 
weaving at the Brookside Mills, Knox 
ville, Tenn., has resigned. 

George W. Bickel, who recently re- 
signed his position as finishing machine 
fixer with the Century-Beverly Corp., 
Pottstown, Pa., has accepted a similar 
position with the G. & H. Knitting Mills, 
Robesonia, Pa. 

N. B. Odell, cloth room overseer at 
the Alamance Novelty Co., 
N. C., has resigned, to be 
Julius Kates. 

William Southworth, Warwick, R. I., 
has accepted the position of second hand 
in the weaving department of the Fisher 
Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. 

Josh Holly, formerly of Pelham, Ga., 
is now second hand in night spinning 
at the Micholas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 

Patrick Maher has accepted the posi- 
tion of boss weaver at the Orrell Mills, 
Inc., Glendale, R. I. 

F. M. Williams has been made assist- 


ant designer at the Burlington (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc. 


Elmer A. Capwell, for the past 16 
years master mechanic at the Coventry 
Co., Providence, R. I., has resigned. 


3urlington, 
succeeded by 


V. H. Dorsey, formerly of Clover, 
S. C., is now mechanic in the machine 
shop of the Manetta Mills, 
N. C. 

Joseph Bengle has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Boston Duck Mills of the 
Otis Co., Bondsville, Mass., and has es- 
tablished a silk business in Three Rivers, 
Mass. 


Monroe, 


Charles E. Adams, paymaster for the 
Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 
Mass., is passing a 2 weeks’ vacation 
touring New England with his family. 

Joe Knight has joined the carding 


department of the Manetta Mills, 
Monroe, N. C. 











The Full-Fashioned Stocking Is Not Perfect. 
But Its Defects Can Be Remedied : 
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Should Be Made Wider At Instep 








Pro- 


tection Against Drop Stitches Needed 
By M. C. Miller, M. E.* 
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Suggested Full-Fashioned Leg 


Blank 


of the heel; and, through knitting 
longer flaps, the proposed arrange 
ment would permit ten inches ot 


fabric width to be knitted across the 
instep and end of the heel. 
lhe foot width 
started a half inch wider on each side 
than at to ot the 
half-inch longer heel flap, and should 
be narrowed down throughout the foot 
length to a lesser width than the pres- 
ent practice, as only seven and a half 


sole should be 


present take care 


inches is required at the end of the 
foot-and-toe juncture line. 

lhe elimination of this strain across 
the instep will cause the fabric at this 
to 
like the ankle wale appearance, 


pomt assume a wale appearance 
more 
and will incidentally also knit a sole 
length which is less strained, inasmuch 
as the present sole length is not knit 
This length 1s 


long enough in itself 
further shortened by the straining of 


the fabric lengthwise of the stocking 
due to the strain around the heel and 
instep his shortening of the pres 


ent sole length is the result of stretch 
ing the fabric around the ten, twelve, 
nd ten inch circumference positions 
it the hee for as a fabric is stretched 
sideways it loses in lengt] 


Correct Outline 


Phe stocking which would correctly 
fit, therefore, would assume a_ leg 
blank outline as shown in Fig. 124, in 
which it will be noticed that at the a 


he 


ot the high splice, t 
fabric is widened to the point b, which 
is the top of the heel line, remaining 
at this width to the heel-flap narrow 
to d. The heel flap length is 
In this drawing the dot-and 


dash lines represent the present out 


line or top 


ings 


greater 


line and the solid lines show the pro- 
posed outline, which incidentally forms 
of a recent patent appli- 


the basis 


cation. 
fit this 
course 


In order to make the foot 
added length, it is of 
necessary to knit a wider foot when 
commencing knitting this portion of 

The resultant stocking 
to the present 
as shown in Fig. 125. 


heel 


the stocking 


in relation stocking 
would be 
in the outline of the 


full-fashioned stocking would not only 


Chis change 


result in a far better appearance across 


the instep, but would also eliminate 
the strain at a verv weak point in the 
full-fashioned stocking, which is at the 
heel corner a as shown in Fig. 123 


would be more nearl\ 


i 


correct at this portion of the st cking 


tbric which 


would also minimize to a considerable 


degree the present tendency of the 
fabric to wear away at and about the 
ball of the heel, this wear being largely 


brought about 1 strain 


un 


wv the present 


labric under tension will not wear 
that is 
conditions. | 


well fabric being wo 


as 


under more normal 


Leg Too Long 


In my investigation of the weak | 
detrimental full-fashion: 
hosiery, | have found that not enous 
attention is paid to the length of 
This length is as a rule entir: 
too long. While I thoroughly app 
ciate the reason for the attitude ot 1 
sales organizations in insisting on a 
leg of sufficient length, I should like 
to point out that the cause for most of 
the dropped stitches in the leg is the 
result of the stocking being too long 


features of 


leg. 


bringing about as it does, the common 
practice of fastening the garters 

fabric other than the reinforced welt 
While this practice could n 
doubt be largely eliminated by adjust 
the length, such adjust 
ments not made, the wearer eit 


portion. 
ing garter 
are 
fastening the garter in the portior 
the stocking below the welt, or doub 
ling or rolling the stocking down 
point where it fits the length ot 
and there fastening it, wit 
excess strain 
of the 
forced tor that purpose. 

Phis 


rected 


garter 


resultant in either 


fabric not 


on a portion 


abuse should either be 

through educating the pub! 

to the proper portion ot the stoc ny 
to tor 
stocking should be knitted in \ 
although | 
cost for 


tempt the latter. 


use garter tastening, o 


lengths, appreciate the 
added manufacturers 

It has been proposed, and su 
stocking has been patented, that addi 
tional reinforcing strips knitted 
the stocking the welt 
While this is a move in the right di- 


be 


into below 


rection, | am rather afraid that the 
wearing public does not appreciate the 
advantages derived from fastening the | 
garters in such reinforced areas 

It is for the above reasons that 
stocking should be knitted without a 


+ 


least one anti-run-back course some 





where below the welt juncture, s: 
the 


result in dropped stitches runnit 


abuse above referred to will 


the more readily visible portiot 


the stocking. 

Incorrect Widths 
\nother very regrettable cor 
isting in the production of 


attempt 
Vhis 


is in the manutacturers’ 


width of stocking. 


one 


viously impossible and results 


mproper fit for other than tl 

: } 
type, if an ideal type has b 
selected model. In most cases 


ever, the manufacturers have 
widtl aat 


s cl ynsiderably greater 
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~ 


» make it possible to use their stock- 
ngs on fleshier types, with the result 
iat the ideal and slimmer types find 

quite impossible to get anywhere 
ear the proper fit, and the still flesh- 
er types must wear _— stockings 
tretched greatly beyond the normal 
ension, resulting in quick deteriora- 
on. 

Small Feet 

Still another condition that causes 
msiderable discomfort is the fact 
1at people with small feet have con- 
derable difficulty in procuring sizes 
* and under. In an investigation I 
mnducted a number of years ago 
mong shoe manufacturers, I found 
iat a considerable portion of their 
usiness was in small-sized shoes fit- 
ng feet requiring hosiery of size 8 
nd under. The only recourse for such 
iall-footed women is the purchase of 





Fig. 125. 


Suggested Full-Fashioned 
Stocking 


isses’ hosiery which invariably are 
wide enough to fit at and above 


the calf of the leg. 


thoroughly appreciate what a 
stly matter it would be for the manu- 
lacturer to knit hosiery of various 
idths and lengths and small-footed 
siery, but it would seem as though 
least some of the mills would cater 
this phase of the business in the 
e manner that certain shoe manu- 
turers cater to either extremely 
ll and narrow 


shoes or broad and 


es. 


Drop Stitch Tendency 

ur discussion of hosiery to date, 
ve only considered hosiery pro- 
1 from that form their 
es by feeding across the goods— 


yarns 


feeding from needle to needle 
endlessly circular and 
pe machines, or reciprocat- 
is in flat or full-fashioned 


as in 


so produced is very sus- 
e to dropped stitches, thereby 
g runs or ladders below the hole 
pped stitch. Due to the use of 
iuged) machinery and _ finer 
such dropped stitches are be- 
more prevalent. as evidenced 


TEXTILE 


by the recent addition to many retail 
stores of a stocking-mending depart- 
ment where worn hosiery can be taken 
to be mended. Another step in this 
direction has been the recent opening 
of numbers of establishments that do 


nothing but mend hosiery for the 
public. 
Mending 


This tendency to commercially mend 
hosiery is not in my estimation as much 
an act of economy on the part of the 
public as it is an act of necessity 
brought about by the shearness of a 
great bulk of the hosiery worn today. 
It must also be borne in mind that the 
manufacturers find it more and more 
necessary to mend a far greater per 
centage of hosiery after it is fabri 
cated and before leaving the factory 
than formerly. This increased mend 
ing in their case is entirely brought 
about by the use of finer yarns and 
and, 
is necessary, it is not at all desirable 


while such mill mending 


gauges; 


from the standpoint of the purchaser 


This is because, while the dropped 


stitches or runs can be looped with a 


mending needle, the last sucl 


1 . 
Oop ot 


a mend must always be sewed in or 


otherwise fastened, resulting in 


lv is not as re 


stocking that certain 


WORLD 


sistant at this mended place to late1 
re-drop stitching 
Gauge Limit 

In my estimation there is a distinct 
limit to gauge, beyond which stockings 
constructed of the present 
fabric are not practical. I believe 
many manufacturers will concur with 
me in this belief 
this gauge is 


tvpe of 


Exactly at what 
reached 
doubt be open to question, but ce 

tainly a 48-gauge, 5-thread stocking 
has very nearly reached the limit of 


limit may no 


shearness. It must be borne in mind 
that one broken thread will cause a 
dropped stitch, and that that dropped 
stitch will result in a ladder very 
quickly if it occurs in silk, which 
permits running to a much greater 


degree than other varn 

It would appear to the writer, there 
that thought should be 
given to the construction of a 


fore. some 
fabric 
for hosiery which will not drop 
stitches even though a hole be formed 
Such 
1 


and 
past, but not 


knitted fabric is available 


vas been used in the 


enough attention has been given to 
‘ 





fabric of this non 


producing perfect 


tvpe and to the form 


drop-stitching 
ing of such fabric into hosiery to make 


f etant 


such stock 


the attempt at marketing 


ings successful 


Rayon in Full-Fashioned 'Hosierv 





Combination 


Yarn 


Silk Suitable for 39-Gauge Machines 


By C. S. 
manufac 


\YON 


turer of* ladies’ 


offers to the 
full fashioned 
excellent 


hosiery an opportunity to 


open a market in a very popular 


price 


range, securing a substantial margin 
of profit and at the same time pro 
ducing a stocking that will give good 
In all of the textile 


fields where rayon has been 


wear and service. 
in steady 
demand, manufacturers have noticed 
its remarkable improvement in 
strength and running qualities. This 
has been due to the incessant and vigi 
lant efforts of the ravon manufacturers 
to improve on the product. A large 
amount of money is expended each 
vear on this work. Evenness of dve- 
ing was one major problem of the 
manufacturer although 
slight traces of unevenness still occur 


rayon and, 
occasionally, the problem as a, whole is 
pretty well solved. 
ing of rayon has been so raised that 
skeins of 


The physical grad 


A-grade rayon can be said 
to be perfect 
Delustered Rayon 

To co-operate with the hosiery in 
dustry, the rayon manufacturer has 
found a way to make rayon with only 
luster. This is 
usually spoken of as delustered rayon 


a small amount of 
and it very closely resembles silk. It 
is not to imitate silk, but simply made 
because a dull luster in hosierv is more 
pleasing to the than the 
sheen of rayon, which is so desirable 


eve usual 
in some woven goods and other pro 
ducts in which rayon is predominant 
The delustered ravon which is made 


by the manufacturer should not be 


* of 


Du Pont Rayon ¢ 


> ‘. 
of Rayon and 
Viarshall* 
‘ontu ed wit! that whicl \ TO? 
nerly made bv treating rayon skeins 
In soap emulsions and oil baths The 


process in which 


ravon can be perma 
nently reduced in luster is the process 
used before the ravon is spun i 
varn 

: 1 


During the past few vears the trend 


1 
} 


in full-fashioned silk hosierv has been 


finer-gauged fabric and 
closer texture, consequently it is very 


opportune that 


toward a 


a combination varn of 
ravon and silk should provide a suit 
able 


machines. 


number to be run on 


39-gauge 
The sizes of ravon most 
generally used are 80 denier with two 
ends of Japan silk, 100 denier with one 
end of Japan, and 150 denier with one 
end of The should be 
multifilament yarn to 
provide softness in finished stocking 
Cost of Material 

The following calculations will re 

veal the 


Japan ravon 


super-extra o1 


comparative low cost of ma 


for this work, but it should be 
that the 


upon the oil 


| 
terial 


remembered cost will vary 


depending content, as 


various mills desire different treat 
ment: 
One end 80 denier multifilament 


ravon with two ends 13/15 Japan: 


TOO Ibs So denier ravon, at 

$2.60 as e as S260 00 
35 lbs. Grand XX Japan, at 

POS i discs See veed 3 183 75 
Throwing charges ..... 70 20 


( 837 ) 49 


One end 100-deniet 


multifilament 


rayon with one end 13/15 Japan 


100 Ibs. Rayon, at $2.25. $225 00 





13.99 Ibs. 13/15 Grand XX 
Japan at $5.25 72 45 
Throwing charges. 54 72 


With 122.5 
122.54 = $2.88 

One end 150 denier rayon with one 
end 13 15 Japan 
100 lbs. rayon, at $1.50 


9.3 lbs. Grand XN Japan, at 


STESO OO 


PNG ee bess gece 18 83 
Throwing charges ........ 45. 90 
9244 73 


With 1 17.39 lbs. delivered, 244.73 
117.39 $2.08. 

When the cone of combination varn 
is placed on the knitting machine, it 
is advisable to use a felt, cotton batting, 
or rice pan cone rest, for the knitting 
machine, being of intermittent motion, 
allows the varn to constantly fall be 
side the cone, and the prepared cone 
rest prevents the varn 


under the 


from catching 
l-urthermore, the 


varn should not run over any 


cone 
solution 
before reaching the needles, with the 
possible exception of plain water to 
soften 1t 


While a 


T50-cleniet 


tocking can be made easilv and with 
the use of delustered ravon—a very 
ttractive tocking also the combina 
on vari has several ict a in 
tage particularly, stren 1 el 
ticity 

This is a field which has searcely 
heen opened, but only because it has 
recently become available by the 
wonderful improvements in. strength 
and wearing qualities of rayon It 
has, however, much in store for the 


future 


One Textile Store for Every 640 
Inhabitants in Germany 
C.—There 


textile 


WasHINGTON, D. 
approximately 


are 
100,000 retail 
stores in estimated, 
which figure does not include depart 
the very 
nor the 
carry textiles as a side line, and as- 


Germany it is 


ment stores, small stores in 


the country, shops which 


suming the German population — to 
number 64 millions, there would be an 
average of one textile store for every 
640 persons, according to the Textil- 
Zeitung, the ; 


merce 


Department of Com- 
\ssistant 


Douglas 


is advised by Trade 


Commissioner A, Cook, at 
Berlin. Competition in the German 
textile retail trade is strongest in the 


small 


‘The number of 


towns 


stores in the large 
cities is considerably below the ave 
whereas in the medium-sized 


age, 


cities the number almost corresponds 


to the desired ratio. In the small 
cities, however, the number of textile 
stores is well above the factor, which 


confirms the fact that competition in 
the textile 
small 


keenest in the 


Textil-Zeitung 


trade is 
towns, the 


states. 








Mending, ‘Trimming, Turning, Attaching Clasps, Boarding. 


and Boxing Are Final Silk-Glove Operations 


has been made 
mender, 
work to 


otten 


LITTLE mention 
ot the 
portant 
though 


im- 
perform, al- 
hired and 
perfunctory man- 
She 


mMa- 


who has 


handled in a more 


ner than the regular 
able to 


well, 


operators 


should be perform any 


chine operation if not rapidly, 


and should also be capable of fine hand 
Her duty is to take all faulty 


not to be returned to 


sewing. 
gloves that are 


the operators for repair. These, as 
stated, she makes into firsts if possible, 
and, if not, into as good seconds as 


she is able. The hand mending is done 
with tipping silk and the finest needle 
obtainable 

lo state the 
mender can 


work that a 
difficult, as it 
vary a deal in 
to the work 
quality of the article produced, 
ing generally, 


amount of 
handle is 
will great proportion 
and the 
Speak- 
efficient 
mender should handle the output of 40 
or 50 operators. If at 
caught 
at inspecting or operating 


grade ot done 


however, one 


any time she ts 
up, she may employ her time 
should 
she should be sup 
plied with all materials at 
so that nothing 
rescuing as 
Of 
improve 


She 
not be rushed and 
all necessary 
her in 


may hamper 


many gloves as possible. 
should be 


workmanship that 


course the 
the 
ing Is reduced to 


object to so 
mend 


a minimum, but some 


mending will be inevitable and a good 
mender will soon save her wages in 


salvage 
Trimming 
Mending 


completed, 


having been 
tor 


and inspecting 
the 
and 


gl ves are ready 


trimming turning, which are al- 


most always, although not necessarily, 


combined into one job. It might be 
remarked in passing that where two 


combined 
without loss in time it is usually better 


operations may be logically 


to combine them in order to reduce 
handling frequency. Care must be 
taken, however, to see that the speed 


derived from frequent repetition is not 
lost by 
operation. 


reason of too involved an 


And 


again it is not usually 


feasible to combine a manual with a 
machine operation; 1. e.. where jobs 
are combined they should be of a simi- 


and use the 
Conversely, 


lar nature same grade of 


help. although it is fre- 
quently sought to be done, operations 
should not be broken down into two or 
satistied 


more jobs unless one is quite 


that there will be a gain in speed or 
efficiency. \lso, in considering the 
subject, the matter of machine utiliza 


tion must not be overlooked 
Returning to our 
first and 


tirely in cutting off the 


subject, trimming 


comes 


consists almost en- 


projecting ends 


*Previous articles appeared Apr 10, 
May 22, June 19, Aug. 21, Sept. 11, and 
Nov. 27, 1926; Mar. 19, July 23, Sept, 17, 
Nov 19, and Dee 17. 1927; Mar, 24 
May 12. and July 21, 1928 
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Piling, 


ing 


Folding, Banding, and Tack- 
ie P reliminary to the Boxing 


By R. Presgrave 


Herewith is concluded the series of articles on the operations 
of silk-glove manufacturing.* In articles which will appear from 
time to time in future issues, Mr. Presgrave will supplement 


this series with information on costing, keeping records, etc., in 


the silk-glove mill. 


To afford a rough idea as to the amount of help required in 


this type of mill, Mr. Presgrave points out that “one dozen per 
day per girl is fairly close for the average types of gloves; L.e., 
a working force of 100 will give 100 doz. pairs in a day. This 
does not include supervisors and other non-productive help, the 
amount of which will be determined mostly by conditions and 


personal opinions. The requirements will, of course, lessen as 
routine becomes stabilized.” 





of the forchettes shown in a previous 
diagram. To do this correctly and 
holds the glove in 


for inspectors and it is not to be ex- 
pected that an inspector could gain 
rapidly, the trimmer much proficiency in turning if doing 
left hand and grasps each finger it only intermittently. 

in turn between thumb and forefinger 


her 


so that the thumb nicely. covers the Attaching Clasps 

seams around the finger tip. In this The glove is now completed except 
way the trimming can be done very for the attaching of the clasps. These 
quickly with one curving cut of the may be buttons, buckles, slides, etc., 
scissors and without danger of cutting but are almost invariably dome fasten- 
into a seam. The fingers only will ers, the others having such limited ap- 
require trimming, the thumb having plication that they will not be dis- 
no projections. The welting tape must cussed except to say that the strap 
be trimmed also unless this is done wrist gloves are often equipped with 


by the welters as discussed previously. slides or 


buckles as well as, or instead 


Turning of, domes. The fastener sizes are 
The turning is an equally simple measured and indicated in “lignes,” 
2 < « 7 : ° . . 
operation requiring oniy two. sticks, there being 40 lignes to the inch. 
and is performed with surprising Thus the common 18-ligne fastener is 
rapidity by a practiced operator. The about 2 _ diameter. : 
first stick is about 9 ins. long and Women’s gloves in short and fancy 
i < . » © =. 
¥% in. thick, tapering slightly to the cuff styles may have one, two or three 
‘ ° ’ < sS Ss 7 


fasteners, 
f requent. 


far the most 
often 


two being by 
Long 


tip, where it is rounded off and reamed 


; slove aes 
out at the extreme end into a semi- , gloves have 
spherical depression. The finger of three fasteners; more often, two; and 
the glove is drawn over this stick, and almost never, one. ‘ hildren’s gloves 
the second stick, slightly more slender have usually one fastener only, al- 
and having no depression, is placed though they sometimes have two, 
vertically with its tip resting firmly in especially in the larger sizes, Men S 
the depression in the tip of the first gloves have one sastenet only. There 
and so holding the finger of the glove. “TS three common sizes of fasteners. 


The smallest is 14-ligne and is used 
on children’s gloves 
gloves 


Clasping his finger in the hand it will 
be found that it will slide easily up the 
second stick and so turn right side out. 


, on women’s long 
, and to some extent on women’s 


The four fingers can be turned in short’ gloves and novelties. The 18- 
» < ° - . 

rapid succession and the glove re- ligne fastener is the most common and 

_ ‘ g 


is used almost exclusively on women’s 
short gloves. Men's gloves take the 
24-ligne fastener. 


The thumb is 
recalled that 
the inserter 


moved and shaken out. 
not turned 
it must be 


as it will be 
turned by be- 


fore it 


can be set in. Fasteners are all attached by means 
The first stick is mounted vertically of presses and dies of various designs, 
on a stout stand for the convenience generally, but not necessarily, operated 


of the oper foot pressure. In some cases the 
fabric must first be pierced to take the 
different parts; in others, where the 
fasteners are termed self-piercing, this 
is not necessary. The writer is under 


ator and at a totalheight of by 
2% to 3 ft. The second stick 
be held in the hand. 


must 
A day’s work for 
combined trimming and turning should 


be 35 to 40 doz. per day. The opera- 


tion may even be done by the inspec- the impression that the former are in 
tors, but this is not advisable since it more general use. 

is essentially a speed job while in- The fasteners are made always of 
specting is not. Moreover, the stand- metal, but have covers of various and 


ard of wages should be a little higher familiar kinds such as pyralin, leather- 


ette, pearl, celluloid, enamel, and so 

usually embossed with a trade mark, 
These types of fasteners, however, «re 
more frequently used on leather, wool, 
and chamoisette gloves, while those {or 
silk gloves are more often covered 
with cloth. In fact the same cloth as 
is employed in the glove itself is very 
often used. Men’s gloves almost al- 
ways have the enamelled type of fast- 
ener, which seems to look more in 
keeping. While the manufacturer ‘of 
the fasteners will usually cover them 
with the customer’s own cloth, he is 
frequently willing to supply the press 
and necessary dies so that the cus- 
tomer may cover his own fasteners as 
required. This has been found to be 
a most satisfactory arrangement for 
several reasons. It enables one to keep 
stock of parts without de- 
laying production. Any quantity, no 
matter small, can be made up at 
any time and of any shade with the 
perfect assurance that the shades will 
match. It is an excellent way of using 
short ends and scraps, or pieces ot 
cloth too full of flaws to be used for 


a smaller 


how 


any other purpose. 
Tricot Best 
The covers themselves are small 
circular pieces cut by means of tub- 


ular steel punches on the regular glove 
press. The writer has found that the 
best fabric for the purpose is Tricot, 
although it will generally be necessary 
to use a double thickness to cover the 
glint of the metal. Milanese is inclined 
to run when pressed over the fastener, 


but looks somewhat better than Tricot 


—although hardly enough to make 
any difference. The number of 


fasteners that can be covered by an 
operator will depend somewhat upon 
the type, but it should be in the neigh- 
borhood of 30 gross a day. 

Detailed instructions for attaching 
fasteners can hardly be given 
since methods vary with the kind of 
fastener. In any case the firm sup- 
plying the fasteners can give 
information. 


here, 


complete 
There ars usually three 
quite simple operations (two in the 
case of self-piercing fasteners) : 
the spacing and piercing; 


first, 
second, the 


springs on the thumb side of the 
wrist; and, third, the domes on the 


opposite side. 

In most cases it will be found 
the glove fabric, even with the welt- 
ing tape does not provide a firm enough 
basis for the spring side of the vet" 
ener. When the glove has a silk-faced 
welt interlined with flannelette 
springiness of the latter will be found 
sufficient stay. Lacking this, it is ad- 
visable to use the little composition 
washers known as “hold-tites” on the 
spring side and even on the cover side 
if found at all necessary. Hold-tites 
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c-nnot very well be used for the self- 
piercing fasteners, but fortunately are 
not so much needed there. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many concerns use no 
-tavs and have fair success. Never- 
heless, the irritation of a customer 
from whose gloves the fasteners have 
pulled away is considerable, and the 
jold-tites make a good selling point 
for this reason. 


Production in Fastening 

Some form of stay will be found 
absolutely necessary where fasteners 
are attached to a single thickness of 
silk as in the case of strap wrists. In- 
cluding the stays, an operator should 
be able to attach fasteners to about 30 
loz. pairs of gloves in a day—figur- 
ing two fasteners to a glove. If the 
glove has one or three fasteners, the 
production will be respectively about 
one-quarter greater or one-quarter 
less (not one-third, as might be cas- 
ually supposed, since the piercing will 
not change, one, two, or three holes 
being pierced simultaneously ). 

In some mills there is a fastener in- 
spector who tests the actual clasping 
of the gloves, rectifying by means of 
small pliers any springs which may be 
too tight or too loose. She also rejects 
ny springs which turn in the fabric, 
ind throws out covers if they are not 
firm or are otherwise faulty. The re- 
jects are not necessarily seconds as 
they can usually be fixed on the dom- 
The doming inspector is not 
indispensable, but, on account of the 
importance of the fastener, is con- 
sidered valuable. A good fastener is 
not noticed by the wearer, but a poor 
ne that fails to clasp or comes un- 
lone of its own accord is a very an- 
noying thing and certainly registers 
igainst the glove no matter how per- 
fect otherwise in fit and appearance. 
In short we regard the dome inspector 
in much the same light as the hold-tite 
—good insurance. 


ing press. 


Boarding 

\Ve now come to the operation of 
hoarding which corresponds to the 
ironing of other garments. The word 
is derived from the old method in 
which wooden forms or “boards” 
were used. These resembled a hand 
somewhat in shape and were made 
irom thin pieces of fine hardwood. 
he gloves were stretched over them 
ind drawn well down, when the whole 
was placed in a jet of dry steam, 
h had the effect of removing 
Wrinkles and setting the glove in the 
somewhat distorted but familiar shape 
in which it is always sold. This 
method may still be in use, but for the 
part it is supplanted by the use 
etal forms heated internally by 
igh-pressure steam. This is much 
wicker and easier, but it is doubtful 
ier the resulting appearance is 
any better, if as good. Electrically 
heated forms for silk gloves have not 
eer. found practicable on account of 
“ie intricacy they wou'd necessitate. 
‘ev are used however 


why 


n 


for heavier 


g of leather, etc. 

steam-heated forms have no 
th piece, and many firms do not 
*ven iron the thumbs. Others, how- 
fver. slip the thumb over the fore- 
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finger of the form for a second or so 
before the fingers are being ironed, 
which suffices to remove the wrinkles. 
Then the glove is drawn over the 
form, pulled well down, and left while 
another is being similarly treated. The 
forms are naturally in rights and lefts, 
so that while the left hand glove is 
being steamed the right is removed 
and placed aside, and vice versa. 


Piling the Gloves 


The steamers are responsible also 
for the piling( and folding if neces- 
sary) of the gloves as they are re- 
moved from the forms. This is done 
in two ways. In the first, the whole 
dozen, or whatever the unit is, is piled 
separately in rights and lefts, and 
paired and laid up afterwards. This 
method is not so satisfactory as the 
second, in which the gloves are laid 
up in pairs. This is best done by 
using a metal trough with vertical 
sides which are slotted at a short dis- 
tance from either end so that tapes for 
subsequent tying may be laid across 
them. 

With the palms together and the 
pairs pointing in alternate directions 
the gloves are laid in this trough and 
over the tapes. The thumbs are folded 
into the palm of the hand and the side 
seam is turned a little towards the 
palm, twisting the glove slightly to 
give the characteristic appearance. 
When one-quarter or one-half dozen 
pairs are laid up, a card is ‘placed on 
top and the tapes tied at the back of 
the card. These tapes are usually cov- 
ered by narrow decorative paper 
bands, and the usual wide band is 
placed firmly around the centre of the 
package. These three bands are op- 
tional but customary. They add 
greatly to the appearance of the pack- 
ing. They are pinned or stuck with 
gum at the back of the card, which is 
of a length and width to fit the boxes. 
The gloves are laid to just cover the 
card in length, the wrist ends project- 
ing beyond the fingers of the next 
pair. ; 


Size of Box 


Long gloves preserve their shape 
best when packed in a full-length box, 
but such a box is somewhat unwieldy 
and the gloves are usually folded in 
the shape of a flattened “Z” and placed 
in a shorter box. Novelty gloves have 
special boxes and packing according 
to their respective shapes. Usually 
also it is the practice to place inside 
each glove, or at least in one of the 
pair, a rectangular card bearing ad- 
vertising matter, guarantees, washing 
instructions, and so on. This card is 
slipped into the glove by the steamer 
while it is being removed from the 
form. 

This folding and banding may be 
taken away from the steamers, with 
one objection. That is that the less 
frequently the freshly steamed gloves 
are handled the better will be their 
finished appearance. There should be 
no delay between steaming and pack- 
ing. As the steaming is the last place 
at which the gloves are individually 
handled, it is logical to make the 
steamer in part an inspector. This is 
quite feasible in view of the way in 


which she is forced to handle the 
gloves, and it will not add a great deal 
to her work to glance over each glove 
while it is on the form, drawing the 
supervisors attention to any that ap- 
pear faulty. A steamer can do 30 to 
40 doz. pairs in a day of short gloves 
and about 30% less of long gloves. 
Tacking 

Following steaming is tacking. In 
this the gloves are tacked in pairs, 
usually at the wrist at the closing seam 
side. Sometimes instead, or also, at 
the tip of the middle finger. This is a 
hand operation using an ordinary 
needle and silk or rayon floss. A girl 
should tack 40 or more dozen in a day. 
Sometimes a large tack is made to 
hold the entire bundle to the card and 
make it more compact. This should 
not be necessary if the tapes are put 
close enough to the ends. Frequently 
also in the subsequent boxing the 
cards are tacked to the bottom of the 


box. This is optional and will depend 
on circumstances. The boxer can 
handle 200 or 300 doz. in a day. The 
subsequent labelling, marking, and 


packing may well be left to be worked 
out according to individual needs. 

This concludes the detail of actual 
operating. It is hoped that it has been 
clear enough to assist in planning 
without becoming too involved. All 
figures given are to be taken more as 
suggestive than as specifically accur- 
ate. Local conditions will modify 
many of them. A fairly close esti- 
mate of the amount of help required 
may be made from the suggested daily 
production. To get a rough idea of 
the total it may be considered that one 
dozen pairs per day per girl is fairly 
close for the average types of gloves; 
i. e., a working force of 100 would 
give 100 doz. pairs in a day. This 
does not include supervision and other 
non-productive help, the amount of 
which will be determined mostly by 
conditions and personal opinions. It 
will, of course, lessen as routine be 
comes stabilized. 


June 30 Wool Stocks 


Seant Change in Mill Holdings; 
Dealers’ Large Seasonal Gain 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—Stocks of 


wools in and afloat to the United 
States on June 30, 1928, including 


tops and noils, amounted to 385,406,- 
lbs., grease equivalent, according 
to the quarterly joint Wool Stock 
Report just released by the Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of Agri- 


=-=—5 


af © 


cultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Stocks 


held by dealers made a large increase 
since March, much of 
seasonal. 


which is 


This report is based on returns from 
532 manufacturers received by the 
Bureau of the Census. This is ex- 
clusive of 13 manufacturers operating 
60 mills, who failed to report for this 
quarter. According to reliable textile 
directories for 1927, these nonreport- 
ing mills are equipped with about 
11,673 looms, 1,280 sets of woolen 


(841) 53 
cards, 521 worsted combs, and 921,- 
056 spindles. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics received reports 
from 305 dealers. Schedules were 
not received from 15 concerns, 11 of 


which were listed in one of the lead- 
ing credit rating books for July, 1928, 
as follows: One over $1,000,000; one, 
$300,000 to $500,000; two, 
000 to $300,000; two, $125,000 to 
$200,000; one, $75,000 to $125,000; 


$200,- 


three, $10,000 to $20,000: one, $5,000 
to $10,000. Four not listed. 

The stocks, by condition, consisted 
of 276,194,482 Ibs. of grease wool; 
23,496,465 Ibs. of scoured wool; 14,- 
126,744 lbs. of pulled wool; 14,327,- 


777 \bs. of tops; and 7.363.974 lbs. of 
noils. 

Dealers held 189.603.8310 Ibs. and 
manufacturers 124,213.881 Ibs. of raw 
wool. 

Of the total amount of raw wool 


reported, 69% was domestic and 31% 
was foreign. 

The holdings of deal 
to markets were as _ foll 


rs according 


»ws: Boston, 
123,676,929 Ibs; Philadelphia, 16,904,- 
063 Ibs; St. Louis, 13.118,401 Ibs; 


Chicago, 11,157,273 lbs; Pacific Coast, 
9,219,386 Ibs; New York, 869,467 Ibs; 
and other cities, 19,316.337 Ibs. 
Wool stocks held by dealers 
manufacturers on June 30, 
Mar. 31, 1928 follow 
in thousands of pounds 


and 
1928 and 
\ll quantities 


Held b Held by 






dealer manufacturers 
Item -—~ - 
} 

June | Mar June | Mar. 
30, 1928/31, 1928 30, 1928}31, 1928 

Total, including tops and 
noils ae 194,261) 71,017 141,247]140,231 
Raw wool 189,603 66.656) 124, 213/121, 852 
Grease 171,077) 50,288 105,116} 99,319 
Scoured 16,132) 7,906 13,363, 14,631 
Pulled 8,393; 7.760; § 7,901 
Tops... ..-| 1,769 2,056 12,558) 13,447 
Noils. . + 2,888 2,305 4,474) 4,931 
Total, grease equivalent |!211,850, $5,3873.173,556 175,876 


1In computing the grease equivalent, 1 lb. of scoured 
wool, tops, or noils is cauienel equivalent to 2 Ibs. in the 
grease; and 1 Ib. of pulled wool equ 
the grease. 


valent to 14 lbs. im 


Stocks of raw wool held by dealers 
and manufacturers on 
by class and grade folloy 
of pounds: 


> 
lune 30, 1928 


n thousands 








\uygregate ! 
Class and grade Held by 
Tot Held by| manu- 
jealers fac- 

turers 

Total 189 , 603 \124,213 
Domestic 155,233) 61,314 
Foreign 34,370) 62,899 
Combing ? 171.044 105,004] 66,040 
Clothing ? 62.808 39,501) 23,306 
648, 70s, 80s (fine 106.772 68, 191) 38,581 
58s, 60s (4 blood) 40,902 28,500) 12,402 
568 (2? blood) 32H 18, 944) 13,657 
48s, 50s (} blood) 18,050) 14,512 
46s (low } blood) 5) 5,098 6,260 
448 (common) * 1, 150 976 182 
36s, 40s (braid) * 670 301 368 
368, 40s, 44s (Lincoln) * 7,823 4,442 3,380 
Carpet * 49,487 14,619) 34,867 

Grade not stated ‘ 30,477 30,477 


1Combined stocks of grease, scoure i 
2Exclusive of 
3 All domestic. 


and pulled wools 
“Carpet? and “(Grade not stated.” 
‘ All foreign. 


Earl L. Greene Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Bath, N. Y., is reported to have written 
to the Hornell, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce, regarding the possibility of re- 
moving their plant from Bath to Hor- 
nell. It is said the company seeks a new 
plant with approximately 20,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. 
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It is foolish to “try out” textile machinery : 
when Wildman equipment spells certainty - 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO.., side 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Rayon Elastie Braid 


fechnical Editor : 
\ would very much appreciate any 
mtormation vou can give us regarding the 


making of 4, 3¢ and %-in. flat elastic 


braid on 17-, 25-, and 33-carrier braiders 
with 300-denier rayon. The samples en- 
closed show the results we have obtained 


by using 300 denier, “A” quality, twisted 
six turns. Do you think oiled rayon 
would overcome the fraying or bunching 
shown in the narrow sample? Do you 

of any braider carrier on the market 
whereby, when threaded up, the cotton 


yarn or material used will not come in 
tact with metal and cause grease lines 
such as are shown in the wider sample? 
(6547 ) 
whether 
have 


the 
occurred, 
previous to the yarn being put in the 
The yarn looks 
picious under the glass; 


We are wondering 
ing might not 
lers. very sus- 

many of the 

broken. This trouble 
easily occur at the spoolers if the 


ents are 


perative is careless and snaps the 
skeins vigorously before placing them 

he swifts. There is also the pos- 
sibility of roughened eyelets on the 


gs that guide the varn onto the tube 
spool at the spoolers, or at the ma- 
ne that fills the braider 

he varn is given an extra twist 
iter receipt from the manufacturer, 
ere is of course the possibility of the 
occurring at 


bobbins. 


uble the twister. In 
Irv atmosphere, hard twisting alone 
s sufficient cause to induce these fine 
ents to part. 

at the 
er, a small strip of fine emery 
cloth may remove any roughness that 
exists at the points over which the 
rayon must pass. These points num- 
| the 


the fraying does occur 


braid 
) ( 





ber tour in this type of braider 
eyelet in the stud through which the 
thread passes before it goes under the 
bottom weight; the groove in the under 
part of the bottom weight; the large 
evelet in the top of the stud; and the 
guide at the point where the interlac- 


Ing actually occurs. Sometimes the 
sides of the bottom weights, along 
which the yarn passes, need smooth- 


no 


ing. If there is much of this material 
to be braided, perhaps it would be ad- 


visable to equip the braiders with 
carriers that have porcelain eyelets. 
(he manufacturer of your machines 
‘at, | believe, supply carriérs so 


equiy ped. 


We should avoid oiling or lubricat- 
ing on this class of goods excepting 
ts a st resource. This process is al- 
ilways certain to detract more 

from the luster of the yarn. 
lubricating is found to be neces- 
‘ry. then the best method, perhaps, 
be to apply the lubricant at the 
s. Place a rod (wood will do) 


between the skein and the guide. 
\lone the length of this rod, at each 
point \vhere a thread will pass, fasten 
‘sma. pad of felt. Saturate this pad 
(but not too heavily) with the lubri- 
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Great 
in the choice of an oiling compound, 
as elastic braid is not a material that 


cant. care must be exercised 


can easily be put through a bath to 
remove any objectionable deposits. 
It must be remembered that no amount 
of lubricating, however efficient the 
lubricant, will remedy broken _ fila- 
ments. 

As regards the black oil stains, the 
best way to overcome this trouble, if it 
really happens at the braiding ma- 
chines, is to remove every carrier and 
thoroughly the braider with 
kerosene. This operation is usually 


clean 


necessary every time white work is 
put in a braider. Kerosene is better 
for this work than gasolene and is 
not nearly so volatile. Use oil very 


sparingly on these machines so that 
the labor will not have been in vain. 
The operative should be cautioned 
against piecing-up broken ends .with 
soiled hands. 


» 2-2 


Bars and Streaks in 
Back Satin 
Technical Editor 

We are sending you a piece of weighted 
crepe-back satin for examinatio1 We 
would very much appreciate your ex 
amining this cloth in order to determine 
the cause, in your opinion, of the streaks 
that you will the this 
satin. Please let us have a report ot 
your test at your earliest convemiencs 


i 
0543) 


Crepe- 


see on back ot 


Some of the streaks are unquestion 
ably due to uneven stock, as can be 
seen by holding the fabric to the light. 
There are, however, other minor bars 
which are not due to uneven stock but 
are caused by one of 
first, one of the slightly 
slack; second, the two shuttles are not 
running under the same tension, one 
laying the filling tighter than the 
other; and third, the possibility of un- 
even tint which did not strip out in 
the boil-off. There is slight 
barre, but on account of the spacing 
we do not think that the barre is the 
defect which you are worried about. 

We would suggest that vou send this 
fabric to a testing laboratory. Ask 
them to test twist of both the right and 
the left to see if they correspond. It 
may be possible that the streaks re- 
ferred to are only those which are 
very noticeable, and these are unques- 
tionably due to uneven raw stock. 


three things: 


twists is 


also a 


Reversible Huck Weave 
Technical [Editor : 
Please advise if there is at this time a 
reversible huck weave ? (6548 ) 
Our interpretation of the meaning 
ot “reversible” weave is a weave that 





will show the same on both sides. The 
nearest approach to a reversible huck 
that the 
shown in Fig. 1 


weave writer knows of 1s 
This weave is about 


The h 


rather 


one-half reversible uck weave 


is supposed to be a porous 


weave. The changing of ends six to 
ten on pick one and two, and ends 
one to five on picks five and six, gives 
the cloth 


absorbent quali 


the necessary firmness to 
without injuring the 
ties. The weave repeats on ten ends 
and eight picks 

s * * 
[wist for Yarns 
Technical Editor : 

Can you furnish information on twists 
that are used in spinning and twisting ot 
yarns for threads, tor use on bratcders 
and for weaving voiles? If there are no 
tables available are you able to give us 
the root figure used on these three types 
of yarns? (6541) 

The spinning twist for voile yarns 
may be anywhere from 4.25 to 6 times 
the the 
twist is generally used in English 
mills. The American mills 
is more likely to be from 5 to 6 times 


the 


square foot of counts. Less 


range in 


square root. 


TEXTILE WORLD: 


Gentlemen.—We have your letter 
of March 12 regarding 
and appreciate very 
much the information which you 
have given us. 


We are, today, writing the con- 
cern which you mentioned. 


Very truly yours, 
READ HOSIERY MILLS 


(Signed) Sims Read 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of 
will not be disclosed. 


ood faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 


tion, a charge cov 
any expense is incurr 


ae the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For 


rompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 


TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWE 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


(843 


at 
wn 





The twist for braidin 


yarns may be anywhere from 3.25 


spinning 


5 times the square root of the counts, 
depending upon the character of the 
braid that is Probably 
average yarn for braiding would have 
twist of about 4 times the square root 
of the counts. 
The matter of 
has never been given enough general 
attention to have it 


wanted. at 


twist in ply varns 
standardized. ‘Te 
standardize the details of ply twisting 
it would be necessary to 
vast amount of research 
When 
usually in the opposite direction to tl 
used t] 


he amount 


conduct 


Iving varn, the twist ts 
plying} 


for, and varies with 


put into, the single varn \ hard 
twisted single varn requires more ply 
twist than a soft-twisted single 


When a “balanced yarn” 
that is, 
twist 


Is desired 


which does not kink ot 
itself held 11 
U-shaped loop, there is for each single 


twist 


one 
on when 
a different ply twist necessary 
Mills on some particular work of this 
type have, by trial, found the correct 
ply twist to go with their single twist 


and some may have a rule for detet 
mining it. If so, these rules are 
common knowledge. 

Not all varns are balanced; for ex 


ample, many sewing threads are har 


twisted Being run through watet 


just before twisting causes the twist 
to be * 


kink after being twisted. 


set” and so the thread does not 


In most cases the ply twist per incl 


is determined by using the square root 
of the final ply yarn size multiplied 
by some constant or multiplier. The 
that 
used for single yarns but the counts 


equation has the same form as 


are the counts of the ply yarn and not 
of the single yarn. 

The following list gives some ply 
twist multipliers in common use 

Very soft yarn (embroidery) 2 

Soft varn (knitting) 2.25 to 3.25 

Medium, around 3.75 

Hard 4.00 and up. 

Remember that these multipliers are 
used with the square root of the ply 
varn counts and not with the square 
root of the single yarn counts. 

Twist for Sewing Thread Yarns 

In the case of thread yarns, the best 
multiplier to use in every case is the 
one that will give the most satisfactory 
thread with the least amount of twist, 
for every unnecessary turn of twist 
money because it 
production. 


costs slows down 

From data at hand, it appears that, 
when using long staple Egyptian and 
Sea Island cottons, the twist per inch 
in the finished thread will vary from 
4.75 times the square root of the fin- 
ished thread to 7 times the square root 
of the finished thread. In the single 
yarns from which these threads 
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re made the 
tollows: 

20 in single 
50 in single 
10 in single 
So in single 
in single 
in single 
25 in single 
in single 
in single 
in single 
in single 


twist multipliers run 


20 C.S.I. 
20 C. 
aC, 
30 C. 
30 C. 
36 
30 
50 
50 
60 
70. C 

data for the six-cord 

present available. 

\ thread manufacturer replies to 
lis question as follows: A good aver- 
ge multiplier is three. Obviously, the 


niniit 


jultiplier is more or less relative, de- 
pending on the cotton used, whether 
the yarn is mule or frame spun, and 
he finish, hardness or softness, of the 
roduct. Strength is the great factor 
sewing thread, though cost, too, is 
in important consideration. There- 
iore, it is advisable for a firm to check 
up its multiplier for these points, even 
' the same one has been used for 
The lower the multiplier, con- 
sistent with efficient running condi- 
tions and strength of finished thread, 
the smaller the cost of manufacturing. 
he reverse is true for a_ higher 
multiplier. 


for 20/3 
Egypt for 20/3 
Egypt for 24/3 
S.1. for 30/3 
Egypt for 30/3 
I. for 36/3 
for 36/4 
for 50/3 
for 50/4 
for 60/3 
for 70/3 
hreads is not 


AD 
Ninnnnn 


Ot eee et 


: 


3.00 


AGO 


3.20 
~.90 






vears. 


* * * 


Caleulating Shrinkage in Fin- 
ishing Wool Cloth 


lechnical Editor: 

How can I calculate the shrinkage of 
wool cloth in finishing to bring the 
nnished goods to a certain weight. For 
example, I am making a carded woolen 
cloth to match a sample received from 
ur commission house. The sample 
weighs 14 ozs. per yard. I would like 

know how to calculate the loom weight 
iid shrinkage in length for this finished 
veight. (6545) 
will be necessary for this corre- 
spondent first to determine the loss 
in weight during finishing. This varies 
vith the stock and the process of 


+ 


finishing. Let us suppose that this 
ss in weight will average 15%. 


‘hen the woven weight and shrinkage 
n length are calculated as follows, 
‘suming that the pieces averaged 45 
ds. long finished: 


45 (yds.) x 14 (o0zs.) = 630 ozs. 

shed. 

630 (ozs.) 85 (100%—15%) = 
741 ozs. from loom. 


he piece of cloth that yields 45 
ls. of 14 ozs. finished cloth must 
eich 741 ozs. from the loom. Now it 
> tor the manufacturer to decide how 

veight shall be obtained ; whether 

‘ light woven cloth which must be 

nk in length to give the finished 
verght required, or by a heavy woven 
with little or no shrinkage in 


Let us suppose, for example, that 
inufacturer desires to shrink the 
10% in finishing. In such a 
‘ie piece, to measure 45 yds., must 
leasure (45-90) = 50 yds. woven. 
\ piece 50 yds. long, weighing 741 
ould necessarily weigh 741 — 
14.8 ozs. per yard, which is the 
weight required to give 14 ozs. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Correspondence with 


per vard finished, with a shrinkage of 
10% in length. If, however, the 
manufacturer wanted the cloth to 
shrink only 5% in length, it would be 
necessary to make the goods heavier 
from the loom, the calculation then 
being as follows: 


45 (yds.) + .95 (100%—5%) = 
47.4 yds. woven. 
741 (ozs.) -— 47.4 (yds.) = 15.6 
ozs. Woven. 
* 2 * 
Sleazy Hosiery, Distorted 


Stitches, and Knitting Silk Too 
Wet 


Technical Editor: 

Referring to your reply to inquiry 
No. 6479, June 7 issue, I wish to take 
issue with you on the question of 
sleaziness being developed in the proc- 
ess of dyeing. But first let me make 
some general remarks on the subject 
of that inquiry. 

The indications are that more has 
been said about sleazy knitting, and 
less done about same, than any trouble 
the knitting industry has been heir to 
in its whole history. The facts are 
that sleazy knitting has been with us 
all the while, but very little attention 
has been paid to it until the last three 
or four years. In the first place, my 
own opinion is that the word “sleazy” 
is incorrectly used in describing the 
trouble which has become generally 
recognized and not largely corrected. 

A piece of knitted or woven fabric 
may be sleazy and still be perfectly 
knitted or woven so far as its general 
texture may be concerned. In other 
words, generally speaking, a sleazy 
piece of cloth has been understood as 
one loosely knitted or woven. Of late 
the word sleazy has gone into use as 
describing short sections of distorted 
stitches in the [ 


regular courses of 
otherwise uniform knitting. This dis- 
tortion is sometimes caused by the 


stitch being too short, and as you say, 
this trouble is generally caused by the 
silk being too dry at the time of 
knitting. 

So much has been written on the 
subject of late that there remains little 
to be said, but in a general way | 
might refer to the fact that imperfect 
alignment of needles, improper adjust- 
ment of sinkers, poorly regulated ten- 
sions, dry silk, and silk with excessive 
boil-off, all cause the trouble. All of 
these different items have been given 
much attention in the last year, and all 
the time the importance of keeping the 
silk wet has been emphasized. For 
this reason I am calling your attention 
to one thing which, as far as I have 
seen has been overlooked, and that is 
the fact that it is possiblerto. get silk 
too wet for good knitting* 

I have been in full faShioned mills 
and have seen cones of gum silk sub- 
merged in buckets of water. When 
silk is thus treated the gum will 
ofttimes break off to such an extent as 
to liberate the individual strands of the 
silk, producing a slight floss effect; 
silk of this nature will produce dis- 
torted stitches just as badly, if not 
worse, than silk that is too dry. In 


Readers—Continued 


other words, it is just as important 
not to over-wet silk 
under-wet it. 

With this introduction of the trouble 
I will now take up the issue: Sleazy 
knitting as understood by the incor- 
rectly used word, and which is being 
generally discussed, is to my mind 
produced only on the knitting mach- 
ines and cannot be produced else- 
where. When once knitted into the 
fabric, the fabric will never be satis- 
factorily finished in the dyeing and 
finishing processes. 

It is admitted that the finish of a 
stocking can be greatly damaged in 
either the process of dyeing or the 
process of boarding, and _ certain 
stitch distortions be produced, 
but never of the same characteristics 
as sleazy knitting produced on the 
knitting machines. 

Yours very truly, 


as it is not to 


can 


C. W. Ganppy. 
* * * 
Percentage of Moisture in 


Worsted Yarns and Determina- 


tion of Spinning Counts 
Technical Editor: 

Can you tell us the easiest and cheapest 
way to size our worsted varn for count 
in the spinning with the count adjusted 
to a 15% moisture regain basis? We 
know, of course, that we could size a 
skein and then bone dry it in a condition- 
ing oven, but this method is too cumber- 
some. Any information you give will 
be greatly appreciated. (6539) 

The of moisture in 
worsted yarns, directly after spinning, 
is a variable f Actual tests of 


percentage 


tactor. 
cap-spun yarns showed from 6.5 to 
8% moisture content. Eight per cent 
moisture content is equal to 8.69% re- 


gain. If 15% regain represents the 
standard desired, the addition of 


moisture to yield the desired regain 
will make the counts heavier, To 
compensate for this the counts must 
be spun “light.” This is the question : 
How much “lighter” or finer must the 
counts be made? 

If we can obtain, by tests, an ac- 
curate average moisture content of the 
spun yarn, we can use this to obtain 
a factor or coefficient by means of 
which the spinning counts can be cor- 
rected. For example, if the varn con- 
regain and 15% regain 
is desired, the ratio of the conditioned 
counts to the spun counts will be as 
108.69 is to 115. Suppose 2/40s are 
required on the dresser spools. For 
simplicity we will assume that there 
is neither contraction nor elongation 
in twisting. 


tains 8.690% 


40:25 108.7 * 115 

(40 x 115) + 108.7 = + 
= 42.31 

115 — 108.7 = 1.058 


Conditioned counts x 1.058 = Spin- 

ning counts 
40 x 1.058 = 42.32 

The above example shows that spin- 
ning counts must be 5.8% “light.” 
Fifteen per cent regain is rather high 
for worsted yarns in this country. 
Many mills do business on a basis of 
12% moisture content, which is equal 
to 13.64% regain. 


(845) 


ut 
“I 


When varn is to be sold there is 
substitute for the cumbersome 
method of testing which you criticize 
Some mills have a special testing room 
in which the temperature and relative 
humidity are controlled as desired; 
70° F. with 65% relative humidity are 
generally recognized as 
standard atmospheric — conditions. 
Ordinarily skeins suspended in a suit- 
able position and allowed to stay there 
for three hours are to 
standard condition. This is too slow. 
Extracting the moisture it 
ing ovens requires almost 
from commencement t 
test. 


no 


representing 


said be n 
condition- 
an hour 
completion ot 


Another method finding favor is to 
have a vertical shaft from which 
radial arms extend. The skeins are 
hung on the end of the arms. [he 


whole mechanism 
hand or driven by a sn 


may be turned by 
all motor 
ugh ‘ause 


Phe motion 


lhe 
speed is not great en 
skeins to leave the 
is maintained for a 
During this operation 


to ¢ 
arnis 
Trew minutes. 


gain is rapid 


and the  skeins are immediately 
weighed and counts determined.  N« 
one in the spinning room is allowed 
to size the yarn. his system 1s 


simple, quick, and accurate enough for 


mill use. It is noted, however, that a 


specially equipped room is necessary 
for the tests, and the final test t 
determine conditioning counts and 
correct invoice weight must be made 
by use of the conditioning oven. 





that the larger 
if conditioned 


weigh 5% 


We venture to state 
part of worsted yarns, 
before sizing, would 
We find for the Bradford 
system that spinning 5°% “light” will 
vield counts desired based upon 12% 
moisture content. 


“heavy.” 


Examples given 


Conditioned Spinning 


Counts (Counts 
60s 63 
40s 42} 
36s 37.8 
32s 3.6 
30s 31.5 
28s 29.4 
24s Zoee 


Why not make a series of tests t 
determine the moisture content in the 
spun yarn? Calculate c 
lowing method outlined 
to determine counts re 
spinning frame. 

We have purposels 


efficient, fol 
and use this 


wired from the 


enored the in 


fluence of twisting upon the actual 
count of the ply yarn. This depends 
upon the turns, quality, or blends used 
Whatever effect the twisting has, al- 
lowance must be made. Some mills 
find the counts “thicke: others ex- 
perience the opposite effect. Weavers 
and knitters are more and more in 


sisting upon counts and moisture con- 
tent being within specified conditions. 
Spinners naturally find that testing is 
necessary. It is not good business t 
buy tops containing 13 lbs. of moisture 
in 100 lbs. of top, and sell yarn with 
only 8 Ibs. of moisture in roo Ths. 





Gilbert Knitting Co. Inc., Little 
Falls, N. Y., has opened a new depart- 
ment for the making of balbriggan un- 
derwear which will be included in spring 
lines for next year. The mill is operat- 
ing at capacity. 
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Color Is Here .. . 
And Here to Stay! 


HEY’RE beginning to use 


colored garden hose to 


water the lawns . . . colored 
percolators to make coffee . . . 
colored pans to cook with. 

. You can be sure that the 
vogue of color in true rib tops 
will grow and grow and grow. 

. Multi-Design gives you a 
scope in designing of 90 colors 
Vertical and 4 Horizontal. 


esas 


FIDELITY 


UNIVERSAL 
RIBBER 





FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


79 Worth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


James Building 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Interesting history of the 
Knitting Arts, including the 

- newest developments — fully 
illustrated—mailed free upon 
your request. 


~—— See dis 
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One-Process. Picker 





Rake in Intermediate Hop- 


per Controls 
a. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
treet, 


Boston, Mass., have de- 
one-process picker with 
synchronized control which is claimed 
to give even better results than have 
on the regular two- 
pre The machine consists 
essentially of a feeder, two Buckley 
i second feeder, and a blade 
section. A rake is located in the 
second or intermediate hopper and is 


veloped a 


obtained 


‘ess system. 


sections, 


upper of the cone belt which 
controls the speed of the first feeder. 
The control of the stock level in the 
hopper is thereby made 
automatic and any variation is com- 
variation in the 
feed of the first feeder and feed rolls. 


intermediate 
pens ite | tor by a 


The rolling action of the stock against 


the rake is claimed to break up any 
tendency to form into a lap and aids 
in giving the desired mixing effect 
necessary for proper blending. An 
evener before the blade beater in turn 
controls the speed of the second 
reece 


The Buckley Sections 
several 
vhich are 
contribute to its 


the 
con 
the 
consistent 
© usual Kitson practice. The 
1 in this respect is that the 


features of 
claimed to 


the 


\mong 
machine 
success is 


al design, which is 





24-in. Buckley section is the ideal size 
and cleaning 
The small diameter of the 
section provides a sharp curve lined 
} 


by the 


for large opening 


Capacity. 


grid bars and against which 
the cotton is forced very effectively. 
Furthermore, a method of feeding the 
cotton downward from the top of the 
section in the form of a_ sheet is 
claimed to permit less injury to the 
cotton. (Grid bars, of which there are 
8o in all, cover 270° of the entire 
circumference of the beater, and tests 
are claimed to have shown that all 
these bars are effective, including par- 
ticularly those adjacent to the second 
feed roll. ; 

The feature to which the 
Success of the new one-process picker 
is laid is the synchronized control by 


second 


means of the evener and the rake in 
the intermediate hopper. The third 
feature is the beating of loose, fluffy 


Stock by the finisher beater instead of 


the tour hard laps that are usually 
Supplied to this beater. The fourth 
feature is the gentler treatment of the 
cotton throughout, which is claimed to 
make possible the spinning of stronger 
Vari 
Greater Evenness 

Or course the principal advantage 
in the new single process is the sav- 
Ing or labor. Besides this the quality 





Initial Feed 


of the lap has been found to be im- 
proved. The evenness of the lap is 
also claimed to be better than could 
be expected from two-process picking. 
This is due to the fact that in any 
lap the density varies from the outside 
of the lap where the stretch has re- 
leased the effect of heavy calendering 
to the inside next to the roll 
the stretch is minimum. Therefore, 


where 


Graph Showing the Yard-for-Yard ¥ ariation 
Note That Variation Is Less Than One-Half Ounce Either Way 





the 


delivers 


the laps on 


ker 


proper creeling ot 


apron of a finisher pic 
four different densities of cotton to 
the evener at the same time \s the 
evener weighs by measuring the thick 
may be 
particu- 


ness, this change of density 
considered a serious defect, 
larly where the operators are careless 
in creeling. 

An article which appears in 
latest [ the 
Bulletin describes the development of 
the one-process picker as follows: 

“For several years there has been an 
interest in the possibility of omitting 
the finisher picker and using the breaker 
lap on the card. In the fine goods mills 
in England, there has been considerable 
success with this system and a few Amer- 


the 


issue ot Saco-Lowell 


4 
y 4 


can mills have adopted it with varying 
results. It was most successful where a 
bin system was used with overhead feed 
regulator and a_ three-beater machine 
an evener, two 40” diameter 
cylinders, and 16” or 18” 
However, in coarser-goods 


employing 
one beater. 
the mills, 
where the amount of cotton used was so 
great as to demand the use of the auto- 
matic distributor connected directly to 
the opening machinery, this method of 
operation proved too unstable for aver- 
age mill conditions. 

“The perfection of a satisfactory elec- 
tric control of the feed from the opening 
machinery, together with improved gate 
operating mechanisms on the distributor, 
and greatly 


improved cleaning machin- 





the brought 
process picking up for further considera 
this fact, our 
made a very thorough study of European 
Most of the one 
were the three-beater type with an evener 


er il opening room, one- 


tion. Realizing engineers 


systems. process pickers 


at the first section 
“In this type of machine, there is a 
great deal of cotton in process between 


the and this 
has been the source of uncertainty in the 
minds of mill men. It is certain that there 
three places in the lap subject to 
at the stopping and starting, 
when the full lap knock-off operates, and 
such 


the evener and calender, 


are 
unevenness 
on each screen, as against but one 
place where a single-beater machine is 
used 

Special Lapper 
that this form of 


“It became evident 





in Weight in a 45'%2-Pound Lap Taken at Random. 


one-process picker could not meet 
American mill conditions, and_ that 
American mills were to’ profit by this 
system, a special lapper 
signed to meet existing conditions. 
engineers were, therefore, 
design and build a totally 
cess lapper which would be adapted t 
the requirements under which 
mills operate. 


must be de 
Our 
prompted to 
new one-pre 


American 


“Our first experimental installation was 
made in a_ well-known Massa 
chusetts mill, and was made up of vari 
line 
The principal object kept 


western 


ous sections of our existing regular 
of machinery. 
in| mind in 
retain as 


these was to 


as possible of the ad 
the usual two 
ing—the 
doublings, 


experiments 
many 
vantages of process pick 
equivalent 

and the unt 
formity of lap. pr 


} 


duced by a_ one-beatet 


finisher 


“The introduction of 
a feeder between the 
first two Buckley Sec 
tions and the last 
blade section accom 
plished this result. The 
results from this com 
bination were so su 
cessful that we placed 
a similar machine in 
a large mill in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, which 
was running a_ totally 
different class oft 
goods Chis second 


installation naturally 


had many refinements 


over the first. 


“The 


was designed 


theory on which this machin 


was, briefly, that t 
could be 


and a 


sufficier 
done in the 
rough 


cleaning opener 


sections evening accom 


plished which would be capable of deliv- 


ering a sheet within 5% of constant to a 


feeder. This feeder would then provid 


a certain amount of mixing which would 


offer a_ satisfactory substitute for the 


ordinary blending on the finisher apron. 


It would, at the same time, provide a 
very constant feed to a one-beater lap- 
per, because of the constant level at 


which the cotton in the hopper would be 
mantained. There could be but one un- 
even spot in each lap and that would be 
at the stopping and starting. 


“In actual practice, it was found that 


Saco-Louell 
One-Process 


Picker 
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This ancient Genoese watch tower near Bastia, France, has proved its powers of resistance against enemies, ele- 
ments and the tooth of Time. Proportionately, our fibre shipping boxes also resist abuse because built with judgment. 


Only Shipping Boxes Built with Judgment 
Give the Service Shippers Most Desire 


Strength, toughness, endurance — these factors 
are more than ever a requirement by shippers in fibre 
shipping boxes. “These boxes must stand up” and 
face “rough house” tactics without giving way. 
They must carry safely and far, and protect such 
items as veneered doors, automobile bumpers, fragile 
glassware and vases, lamp shades, mattresses, rugs, 
enamelled tile, perishable fruits, meats and vege- 
tables, delicate instruments—and thousands of 
varieties of goods that fifty years ago were packed 
by obsolete methods into impractical boxes. 


Naturally we must keep step with the advance 
all along the line. We MUST know every phase of 
Industrial fields—and we DO know them. It is our 
business to build with judgment, hence we fit our 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
AND 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


111 W. Washington St. 


Six Mills—Nine Factories 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Capacity 1200 tons per day Add ; 


boxes to the needs and peculiarities of each industry 
as you would a glove to your hand or a shoe to your 
foot. Knowing each field, we “prescribe” accord- 
ingly. The result is shipper’s satisfaction because 
he saves from 30% to 70% of former packing and 
shipping expense, and whittles down troubles to a 
new minimum. 


Boxes built with judgment serve you best. 
Therefore we can offer you the FREE service or our 
expert box designers to help you improve and reduce 
your packing methods and costs. Their special, 
thorough knowledge and judgment is yours without 
obligation. It is an opportunity to help your busi- 
ness you cannot well afford to pass up. Fill in and 
mail coupon today. 


RETURN COUPON 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA , 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Dept. 7 


Gentlemen: Please have one of your experts check our present 
packing and shipping methods—without obligating us—for the 
purpose of reducing our costs if possible. 


Nene —_—____— $$$ __—. 


Title ——____ ; Siidaeinaentetledutiaipit tia 
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the first evener often had a tendency, 
over long periods, to run steadily light 
or beavy. “Phis caused a variation in the 
level of stoek in the intermediate hopper, 
wl seriously affected the weight of the 
fnis>ed lap and also forced the operative 
to make an adjustment. It was also found 
that an adjustment of the final evener re- 
guirol an adjustment of the first evener 


but not always in the same propertion 
the same direction. Consequently, 

close weighings were required, a 

deal depended upon the judgment 
of the operative. 

“\ stop and start mechanism was open 
objection of considerable variation 
in the level in order to operate. It was 
ruled out. There was also a tendency of 
the stock in the hopper to mat together 
ina sort of lap and the mixing effect was 
Jost to a considerable extent. [The in- 
sertion of a rake in the intermediate hop- 
per was therefore decided upon. See 
first paragraph. ] 

Better Than Two-Process 

“The results were far above even our 
own hopes, the laps being far better than 
on their regular two process, running 
week after week within very close limits, 
both yard for yard and total weight (see 
graph). Having thus determined the best 
combination for a one-process picker, 
we designed a totally new machine on 
the basis outlined above, each section of 
which was designed for that particular 
combination. The first of these was in- 
stalled in a well-known gingham mill 
near Boston and its immediate success 
was indeed gratifying. 

“The yard-for-yard weighings are ex- 
cellent and show a remarkable steadiness. 
There are no wide variations such as are 
present in the finisher laps where careless 
creeling causes piece-outs and doublings. 

“The production is considerably above 
that of the finisher, 300 to 350 pounds 
per hour of 12-ounce lap proving not at 
all excessive.. Foreign matter that re- 
mains in the lap is so loosely held that it 
is readily removed by the licker-in of the 
cards. The sliver from the cards shows 
remarkably even, as determined by num- 
erous weighings. It is very bright and 
clean even where low-grade stock is used. 

“Our next installation of this ma- 
chine was at the Langley Mills, Langley, 
Ss. C. This mill, having sufficient open- 
ing and cleaning facilities to make one- 
process picking advisable, changed their 
whole mill onto this system and installed 
ive of our regular one-process pickers, 
which are now running night and day to 
the complete satisfaction of the mill. 

“When the installation was partially 
completed the mill had half their work 
on three process and half on one process, 
giving an excellent opportunity to make 
onclusive tests upon the merits of beth 
systems. It was found that the yarn 
irom the one-process pickers was 
in every way than on the three- 

This was undoubtedly due not 

the increased uniformity of the 

also to the gentler treatment of 
on, as the total beats per inch on 
‘he one-process picking was only 28 

the three-process it was 124. 
as a very noticeable improvement 
ppearance of the yarn, it being 
er of black specks and nips. It 
resting to note that in the waste 
Inder last beater (16” blade) of the 

Process picker, the seeds were not 

They were taken out whole 


made 


better 








der the beater of their old 
pickers, the seed was badly 
Toker ’ from being crushed in the 


rolls of the breaker and inter- 
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mediate pickers. Naturally, parts of this 
broken seed stayed in the work. When 
sections of the laps from the one-process 
machine were compared with those from 
their old finisher by holding up to the 
light, the difference was extremely 
marked, the lap from the one-process be- 
ing of exceptionally equal density from 
selvage to selvage. 

“The yard for yard evenness of the laps 
runs exceedingly constant. Four laps 
taken at random from these machines 
showed a total variation in yard for yard 
weighings of .63 oz., .72 0z., .80 0z., and 
.69 oz., while one taken from their old 
finisher with evener on three process 
showed 2.80 oz. total variation. These 
results are being accomplished day after 
day. They are not simply especially good 
examples but are the regular work that 
these five machines at Langley are con- 
sistently doing. The mill tells us that 
the small number of laps lost is almost 
incredible. In addition to the better 
work they are obtaining, they have taken 
seven men out of their picker, room, a 
very substantial saving in labor. 

“The success we are having with this 
machine is indeed. gratifying and assures 
us that, in time, one-process picking will 
be the rule rather than the exception. 
Just as improved opening machinery, the 
general use of the vertical opener, etc., 
made two-process picking possible, so has 
the further improvement in opening and 
cleaning of the last three years made one- 
process picking a practical and economi- 
cal proposition. The only element needed 
was the introduction of a suitable 
process lapper. 


“Ree 


“We already have three installations in 
the North; and in the South we have five 
mills running all their work this 
system.” 


on 


Heat-Insulating Material 


Also Claimed to Be Efficient for 
Deadening Sound 

An insulating and sound-deadening 
material known as Torfoleum is being 
introduced to this country from 
Europe by Pennrich & Co., 29 Broad- 
way, New York. It is made in sheets 
19% in. wide by 39 in. long; in thick- 
nesses from I in. to 6 in.; and its 
weight is less than 1 lb. per board 
foot. It is claimed not to rot and to 
contain no bituminous or mineral 
binder. It is therefore believed to 
provide permanent insulation against 
heat and sound transmission. It is 
said ‘to be easy to apply, vet, due to 
its fibrous content, not to break easily. 

Torfoleum is of a -dense, finely 
pored texture, the pores being smaller 
than .0.004 in. in diameter. Scientific 
experiments are claimed to show that 
the thermal conductivity of air in 
pores 0.2 in. in diameter is 82% 
greater and the thermal resistance cor- 
respondingly less than in pores of 
only 0.004 in. The thermal conduc- 
tivity of any material depends greatly 
upon the moisture content in its pores; 
and therefore Torfoleum is impreg- 
nated against water absorption. For 
this reason, it can be used with wet 


mortar, in connection with concrete, 
or laid as a roof insulation in wet 
weather. 


Torfoleum is claimed to have the 


low thermal conductivity of 0.27 b.t.u. 
per square foot per hour, per 1° F. 
temperature difference per 1 in. of 
thickness. It has been tested for its 
resistance to and the 
compression in I in. under a load of 
1764 Ibs. per foot has been 
found to be, it is claimed, only 0.03 in. 


compression, 


square 


Warns When Power Fails 
Small, Inexpensive Relay for Im- 
portant Circuits 
A new “signal” relay announced by 
the General Electric Co. is designed 
for application where a small inex- 
pensive device is needed to actuate a 
warning signal when power fails or 
voltage drops on an important circuit. 
The device has been given the number 

CR-2904-F-r. 

In operation, the coil circuit of the 
relay is connected across the two legs 
of the power supply which it is desired 





Undervoltage Relay 


to watch. When the coil is thus ener- 
gized, the relay contacts are held in 
an open position. By connecting a 
circuit through the contacts to a bell, 
horn, light, or other signaling device, 
warning will be given when power 
fails or voltage drops, as in that event 
the coil will be de-energized, the con- 
tacts will close and the circuit to the 
warning signal will be completed. The 
relay ‘can be used on either direct or 
alternating current. 

The relay is of the solenoid type, 
having a laminated armature of three 
sections, the central leg of which is 
fastened to a bakelite operating arm 
which the contact 
tips. The entire device is mounted on 
a molded compound base, only 
ins. wide and 2% 


raises and lowers 
1% 
ins. high, and is 
packed in a small cardboard carton 
together with a small, enamelled tube 
resistor, the which varies 
according to the voltage and frequency 
of the application. 


rating of 
The relay can only 
be supplied for panel mounting. 
When used as a voltage-drop warn- 
ing device, adjustment to the proper 
operating voltages is made by means 
of an adjustable brass screw protrud- 


(849) 61 


ing into the air gap, over the outside 
leg of the armature. Thus a very fine 
adjustment of pick-up and drop-out 
may be obtained. In actual tests, the 
relay was made to drop out at 106 
volts, after picking up at 112 volts, or 
at 95% of the pick-up voltages, and 
held this ratio over a 
range. 

A typical application of the relay is 
on storage battery charging outfits. 
When the battery falls below the criti- 
cal voltage, the relay on 
charge or increases the charging rate, 
and disconnects it when the voltage 
has come back to its full value. 


considerable 


places it 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Bospin skewer. 1,678,806. H. D. Col- 
man, Rockford, Ill. Assigned to Bar- 
ber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 
CoMBING machine. 1,678,822. J. W. 
Nashmith, Manchester, England. 
Cotton gin. 1,678,794. G. E. Talley, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Assigned one-half to 











W. A. Bennett, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Corton regulator. 1,679,280. ie * 
Towns, Pharr, Texas. 
FELTING machine, Rotary. 1,679,100. 
F. C. Sturgis, Newark, N. J. 
Hostery. 1,678,716. W. L. Thorne. 


New York, N. Y. 
KNITTING machines, 
ment for circular. 1,679,171. T. D. 
Pickell, New York. Assigned to 
A. V. Victorius & Co., New York. 
KNITTING machines, Needle selector me- 
chanism for. 1,678,906. K. Howie, 
Norristown, Pa. Assigned to Wildman 
Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa. 


Cleaning  attach- 


KNITTING machines, Trick wheel for 
1,678,907. K. Howie, Norristown, Pa. 
Assigned to Wildman Manufacturing 


Co., Norristown, Pa. 

SPINNING yarn, Method of and apparatus 
for. 1,678,919. D. S. Seaman, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

THREAD cleaner. 1,679,258. E. C. Neu, 
Ridgefield, N. J. Assigned to Schwar- 
zenbach-Huber Co., Union City, N. J. 

THREAD moistener. 1,678,697. C. H. 
Giebeler, Plainfield, N. J. 

WINDING apparatus, Yarn. 1,678,975. 
G. B. Cocker, Gastonia, N. C. 


Crisp Power Plant Contract 

CorpeLeE, GA.—The contract for 
construction of the Crisp hydro-elec- 
tric plant on Flint river, west of Cor- 
dele, has been awarded to the L. E. 
Meyers Construction Co., of Chicago, 
and S. J. Groves & Sons Co., of Cor- 
dele ata gross cost of $776,837. The 
hydraulic machinery and equipment 
contract was awarded to the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
of Newport News, Va., for $99,200, 
and the electrical machinery contract 
to the General Electric Co., at a total 
cost of $102,500. 

The people of Crisp county have 
voted $1,250,000 to be invested in this 
project for industrial to 
used an inducement industrial 
expansion in the county. 


pow ef. be 


as to 

The approximate power available in 
the new plant will be 10,000 horse 
power. Emmett C. Killebrew, of Al- 
bany, is the engineer in charge of the 
power commission of Crisp county, 
and J. J. Williams, president of the 
Exchange Bank of Cordele, is chair- 
man of the power commission. 
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[vs extremely light in weight, this new Craw- 
ford. In truth, it weighs only half as much as 

our former Stop Motion. . . . Just because it’s 

built of pressed steel and aluminwn 

instead of cast iron 







Put a modern Crawford on one of your circular 
knitters . . . asatest. See for yourself if this 
extreme lightness makes the Motion run easier 
. whether it permits better, more even work 








You'll find, too, that this new construction out- 
laws snapping of the various parts . . . also that 
all bright parts are nickeled to prevent rust 






May we give you a demonstration? 









See Also 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch 
Needle Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 











Patent removable hardened 


Wing Burr Wheels. 

Patent Thread Stop Motion can 
be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. frames 
and are specially adapted for 
making fine Jersey Cloth and 
Stockinet. 

Our flat machine is adapted for 
knitting collarettes. 















Spring Needle Underwear Machine with 








Automatic Takeup “Tt Pays to Use Good Machines and 
the Best Are None Too Good.”—Our 
This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” Motto 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the number of 
feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 





built in sizes from 214” to 32” in diameter for the 


production of a great wailets ey ree CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY IMPROVED cspemeatec :Cenanab ans STaRT® 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 205%” inclusive, of any 
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Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stock- LAKEPORT, NEW HAMPSHIRE desired gauge; these measurements being beck . = 
are used for bathing suits, theatricals and athleti¢ 





inet, eiderdown and astrachan feeds are superior to ee soods. These methines are second to bene on 0 
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MILL NEWS 


COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 
Ala. are reported to be carrying out 
an expansion and improvement program, 
including the installation of a number 
of new looms to replace old equipment, 
and auxiliary machinery. 

Chicago (Ill.) Printed String Co. is 
said to be planning the erection of a 
new two-story plant. 

*Enterprise Mfg. Co., Coleridge, 
N. C., has completed its new one-story, 
50 x 500 ft. mill and is now moving 
equipment from the old building. Thirty 
new tube spindle winders and 832 twist- 
ing spindles have been purchased. Opera- 
tion will begin on Sept. 3. 


Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 
Ss. C., will erect an addition to the 
general offices of the plant to cost ap- 
proximately $2,000 

*Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
The following sub-contracts have been 
let for this company by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Inc., engineers, Charlotte, 
N. C.: grading for new weave building, 
to R. G. Lackey, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
furnishing and erection of structural 
steel, to Carolina Steel & Iron Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; sash and glazing for 
new weave building, to the William Bay- 
ley Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


*Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Whitmire, S. C., is reported to be plan- 
ning to erect a larger filtering plant in 
connection with its expansion program. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Buchanan, Ga. Grady Richardson 
and R. F. Sanford, of Buchanan, are 
reported to be interested in the establish- 
ment of a $100,000 cotton mill at 
Buchanan. Project is now being financed. 


Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., which have been operating only 4 
days a week, have started on a 5-day 
week schedule. 

*Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., at 
a special stockholders’ meeting held in 
Boston on Aug. 13 authorized the 
directors to sell such real estate and 
machinery not necessary to the econom- 
ical operation of the plant. Among the 
machinery to be sold are 2,000 looms. 
The mills have been notified by the 
assessors of that town that they have 
decided to grant the corporation a de- 
crease in taxable value of their prop- 
erty in excess of $500,000, thereby re- 
ducing their taxes from $50,000 to 
$40,000. 

Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Directors of this company have voted 
to operate No. 2 mill of the Stafford 
mills to run out stock in process. It is 
expected that this work will be com- 
pleted in 5 or 6 weeks. 


Nelson D. White & Sons, Inc., Win- 
chendon, Mass., resumed operations this 
Week aiter a week’s shutdown for vaca- 
tions 

Groveville (N. J.) Textile Mills, 
recer organized with capital of 6,500 
shares of stock, to operate a local cot- 
ton r will be represented by Norman 


. . . : 
It tes previous mention of project. 





E. Stowell, Mount Holly, N. J., 
the incorporators. Other incorporators 
are Richard Pierce and William B. 
Crozier, both of Mount Holly. 


*Whitehall Textile Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Public sale of the machinery 
and equipment of this concern, manufac- 
turers of cotton dress goods and trouser- 
ings, Wheat Sheaf Lane & Penn. R. R., 
operating during recent months under 
receivership, will be held Aug. 21. Sale 
will be conducted under the auspices of 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., auctioneers, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


one of 


a 


New Construction and Additions 

E. E. Hilliard Co., Inc., Buckland, 
Conn., closed bids Aug. 10 for a power 
development. From plans by Charles T. 
Main, Inc., Boston, Mass., there will be 
changes to the present dam, an intake 
and a sluice in addition to a power plant 
20 x 30 ft. of brick and concrete con- 
struction. 


Saxtons River (Vt.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., are carrying out an improvement 
program, including the addition of a 
number of looms. The company is plan- 
ning to develop increased capacity at an 
early date. 


WOOL 


Fact and Gossip 


Channing Smith Textile Corp., 
Cherry Valley, Mass., has resumed fuil 
time schedule at its Valley mill after be- 
ing shut down 4 days for motor repairs. 


Earnsdale Worsted Co., Inc., Clin- 
ton, Mass., has been granted a consider- 
able reduction in taxes by the town’s 
assessors. 


*Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., has been sold to L. 
Bachmann & Co., selling agents at New 
York. Price has not been made known 
It is said that the personnel of the Pas- 
coag (R. I.) Woolen Mills, Inc., which 
is controlled by L. Bachmann & Co., will 
be transferred to Pittsfield and that the 
mills will be put in operation under the 
direction of John Clement, agent. The 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co. will be 
liquidated. 


Daniels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, 
Mass., deferred reopening its plant after 
a month’s shutdown on Aug. 13 until 
Aug. 20. 


North Billerica (Mass.) Co. re- 
opened after a brief shutdown for repairs. 


Kinney Worsted Yarn Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., is reported to have closed 
down for an indefinite period. 


*Passaic (N. J.) Worsted Spinning 
Co. Operations have ceased in this 
plant. Liabilities of the company are 
$1,900,0C0 and assets, $1,587,000. 


F. C. Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, 
N. Y., resumed full time schedules this 
week after a week’s shutdown. 


John & James Dobson, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., which retired from the 
textile field last year, have sold 4 ad- 
ditional buildings on Scotts Lane, Falls 
of Schuylkill, to Ralph Whitaker, wool 
and waste dealer. Mr. Whitaker is asso- 
ciated with the wool firm of Fred Whita- 
ker Co., Inc., Scotts Lane and Ridge 


WORLD 


OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS 


BASKETS 
For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Six Feed Rotary Jacquard Machine for 
Knitting Latest Jacquard Designs. 


Write for Catalogue and full information Consus iaten' 


STAFFORD & HOLT 


Little Falls 
New York, U. S. A. 
New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NYANZA MILLS 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 
















General Sales Office, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Branch Sales Offices 
77 Franklin St., Boston — 40 Worth St., New York — Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Record Speeds 
In Pattern Change 


Since no cam drums or special sinkers are used, 
patterns like the one shown can be set-up on 
the Standard Hosiery Machine in much less 
time than is usually required. 

These eight step, six color “Jacquard-like” pat- 
terns are produced by reverse plating and be- 
cause of a new method of needle control,— 
floating threads are eliminated and positive 
operation assured. 

Write for details regarding our simplified 
method of changing patterns like these and 
other information about Attachment 31. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


"366 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Combed Grey, Bleached, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 
Single and Ply 


American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 
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Mill News—Continued 


Ave. and the latter concern announces 
they will use the newly acquired Dobson 
buildings for an addition to their shoddy 
plants, their present buildings being 
located next to the 4 Dobson mills just 
purchased. This is the second group of 
Dolson buildings purchased by the 
Whitaker concern, the first group hav- 
ing been acquired more than a year ago. 
Fred Whitaker Co., Inc., handle cotton, 
wool and silk waste, etc. 


John Gay’s Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mill building and real estate, Tren- 
ton Ave. and Ann St., formerly occu- 
pied by this firm, who manufactured 
tapestry and velvet carpets and small 
rugs until 1926, when they retired from 
business, have been sold to Harry 
Brocklehurst, builder and also a director 
of Wm. Brown Co., hosiery manufac- 
turers. The mill occupies a plot of 
ground at the northwest corner of Ann 
and Witte Sts., 110x450 ft., extending 
to Trenton Ave. It was held for sale 
at $175,000. 

*Greaves Worsted Mills Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Max Grant, who recently 
purchased this property for $20,000, will 
probably dispose of the property for 
operation. 

*Columbia Fibre Corp., Tarkiln, 
R. I., which was petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy some time ago, plans to discon- 
tinue operations permanently within the 


next 2 weeks. It is rumored that the 


company may be reorganized at that 
time. 
Presidio, Tex. Messrs. P. H. Re- 


genold and W. J. Hurd of the Big Bend 
Engineering Company, Marfa, Texas; 
N. A. James, a realtor of San Angelo, 
Texas, and a Mr. Beal, of Boston, have 
recently made a survey of the power 
and labor possibilities of Presidio, with 


a view to the erection of a woolen mill,. 


it is said. It is understood that other 
Texas locations are being considered. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

*Volunteer Knitting Co., Athens, 
Ala. The new building for the plant of 
the Volunteer Knitting Co., which the 
company promised on condition that 
Athens citizens would build 40 houses at 
$1,000 each, to care for the additional 
employes, is assured. Volunteer Knit- 
ting Co. guarantees the house owners the 
rent for 5 years, and has an option to 
purchase at the end of that period. L. C. 
Hightower was elected president of the 
holding corporation. 


Sexton Mfg. Co., Fairfield, Ill, is 
said to be considering the construction of 
anew branch mill at Centralia, Ill., to 
cost in excess of $75,000, with equip- 
ment. 


‘National Silk Hosiery Mills, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., recently reported organ- 
zed, will be in operation on Oct. 1. 
Vonstruction of the one-story, 150 x 150 
't. mill began on June 1. Plant will be 
equipped with 20 full fashioned knitting 
machines, 10 loopers and 10 sewing ma- 
chines Company is capitalized with 
$200,000 common and $350,000 preferred 
Stock and is under the direction of Henry 
V. Kobin, president and treasurer. 

_ Holyoke (Mass.) Silk Hosiery Co. 
iS installing a new set of 2 Hilcher knit- 
mgm vhines of the latest duo type. 


a 2 " : . 
Indic.tes previous mention of project. 


This makes 30 machines now in use by 
this concern, and leaves space for only 
4 more in the present establishment of 4 
stories and basement. New heel and toe 
attachments soon will be installed on the 
machines, following the recent installa- 
tion of picot top attachments. 

Williamsburg Knitting Mills, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. At a cost of $15,000 this 
company has just completed installation 
of a new oil burning boiler, doubled the 
capacity of the drying house by installa- 
tion of additional drying facilities and 
extractors and has increased production 
of sewing department by installation of 
25 new sewing machines. 

Roff Knitting Mills, Inc., Cohoes, 
N. Y., have leased a section of the 
Ogden mills of the Harmony Co. for 
the manufacture of boys’ knitted gar- 
ments. Considerable new machinery has 
been installed and the new section is 
now in full operation. 


*Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., has practically completed con- 
struction of a large new warehouse 
addition which will supply 10,000 sq. ft. 
of space. 


*Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. Through the Char- 
lotte office of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Inc., engineers, contract for electric 
freight elevator for the new mill which 
this company is building has been let to 
Otis Elevator Co., Charlotte. 


Novelty Hosiery Mills, Marion, 
N. C., added 2 loopers and 2 Merrow 
machines to their equipment last week. 


Mt. Airy (N. C.) Knitting Co. is 
reported to have added rayon underwear 
to its line and to be installing complete 
equipment therefor. 


*Colonial Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Mohnton, Pa. Structural iron work on 
this new mill is almost completed. 


*Nu-Craft Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Mohnton, Pa., recently reported estab- 
lished, have acquired adjoining property 
which will give room for expansion up 
to a total of 130 full fashioned knitting 
machines, when business warrants. This 
mill is now being equipped with machin- 
ery and production will begin in several 
weeks. 


Vogue Knitting Co., Womelsdorf, 
Pa., is reported to have purchased the 
Mermaid Silk Mills, Inc., Newmans- 
town, Pa. The plant will be operated 
as their No. 2 mill for the manufacture 
of rayon garments. 





Fact and Gossip 


National Hosiery Mills, New Or- 
leans, La., are now operating with 145 
latch needle knitting machines, 44 rib- 
bers and 4 sewing machines. 


*Ipswich (Mass.) Mills have sold 
the rayon underwear department to Un- 
derwrap Co., a newly organized concern 
formed by the Ipswich mill superintend- 
ent and financed in Lowell. The new 
group will continue operations on the 
present scale. 


Textile Knitting Works,  Inc., 
Salem, Mass., is to start business with 
some of the machinery of the Ipswich 
(Mass.) Mills and with some of the 
former knitters of that company. The 
product will be golf sweaters and 
stockings. 


Durham Hosiery Mills, Goldsboro, 
N. C. It is reported that the Golds- 
boro branch of the Durham Hosiery 


IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 














For All Types of Knitting Machines 








“Pemco” Dye Nets 


Made by PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Autun, S. C. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


EF. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


71 Murray Street New York 
Telephone—Walker 1536 


The Two Thread Elastic 


. xk & 


Constant Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Speed When You Need It--- Quality Production Always--- 
The Machines Confirm It 
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Imported and Sold Exclusively by . 


Louis Hirsch, Inc. | 


556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. \ 
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Mill News—Continued 


\! lls will be closed on Sept. 1 and build- 
offered for sale or rent. 


Piedmont Underwear Mills, Mon- 

N. C. Arguments in the petition of 

cr ditors of the Piedmont Underwear 

Mls, who are seeking to have the firm 

placed in the hands of a permanent re- 
ceiver, Were dismissed. 

Hamburg (Pa.) Knitting Mills & 
Bleach Works will close down during 
the week of Aug. 12 for the annual vaca- 
tion. During that period a number of 
improvements throughout the mill will 
be made. 

Laurel Underwear Co., Pottstown, 
Pa. is reported to be in operation: under 
the direction of Amos S. Haws, former 
superintendent of Quality Knit, Inc., 
Stowe, Pa. 


‘SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

Armion Textile Corp., Chambers- 
burg, Pa. The plant at Chambersburg, 
which this company recently established, 
is now in operation. 





Fact and Gossip 


Interstate Textile Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass., is the name of a new company 
which is reported to have taken over the 
old Coupe tannery and will operate it as 
a silk mill. Walter M. Kendall, presi- 
dent of the Attleboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Harry S. Millard, of Provi- 
dence, R. IL., are said to be interested in 
the project. 


Olympic Silk Mills, Inc., Fulton, 
NX. Y. All the looms at this company’s 
plant at Paterson, N. J., will be moved 
to the mill at Fulton. 


Altoona (Pa.) Textile Co. has not, 
as Was recently announced, taken over 
the Piedmont Silk Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., but will sell the product of the 
Chambersburg mill. 


American Silk Throwing Co., Inc., 
Reading, Pa., has been organized with a 
plant located at 536 N. Third St. John 
S. Bowes is president of the company, 
Thos. W. Andrews, vice-president and 
secretary, and A. D. Lamson, treasurer. 


RAYON a 


New Construction and Additions 


*“American Chatillon Corp., Rome, 
Ga. General contract for construction 
t buildings in the first group of this 
plant has been awarded to Hughes- 
Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Founda- 
tions of these buildings have been com- 
pleted and steel work is progressing 








lington’s $8,000,000 rayon plant will be 
ready for operation in September, a | 


month or so earlier than was at first | 


thought possible. 


*Woonsocket (R. I.) Rayon Co. has | 
taken out permits for erection of 3 new | 
plant units at mill on Clinton St., now in | 
course of construction, consisting of one- | 


story mill, 50x80 ft., to cost $30,000; 


one-story refrigerator building, 43 x 100 


ft., to cost $50,000; and one-story unit 
for elevator tower, 23x 26 ft., to cost 
$18,000. Contracts for erection have 
been let to Willmarth MacKillop, Inc., 
Woonsocket. 


*Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 
Va. Ground will be broken for this new 
plant on Aug. 17. Contract calls for 
completion of the buildings within 9 
months. Contract for entire steel work 
has been awarded to the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co., Roanoke. Hall & Mitchell, 


contractors, have been awarded contract | 


for excavating, leveling and filling. 





— 


i 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 








New Construction and Additions 
*Commercial Piece Dyeing Co., Inc., 


Paterson, N. J., recently reported incor- | 


porated, will be in operation on Oct. 1, 
for the weighting, dyeing and finishing 


of piece goods, at Temple, Matlock and | 


Lane Sts. Building is one-story and 
contains 50,000 sq. ft. About 150 
people will be employed. Company is 
capitalized at $250,000 and is under the 


direction of Herman Geller, president, | 
treasurer and | 


and Anthony 
superintendent. 


*International Dye & Print Works, 
Inc., Paterson, N. J., 


Pepper, 


recently organ- 


ized with capital of $1,000,000, by Her- | 


man Geller, Paterson, and associates, 
has awarded general contract to Paul La 
Cava, Kenneth Ave., Fairlawn, N. J., 


for one-story mill at 61-69 First Ave., | 


Paterson. H. D. Scudder, Jr., 9 Clin- 
ton St., Newark, N. J., is architect and 
engineer. 

*Service Textile Dyeing Co., Inc., 


Paterson, N. J., recently reported or- 


ganized, is now in operation in a leased | 


building at 59-61 Rye St. Adolphe | 
Rutler, president and treasurer, and 
Marius Rutler, superintendent, are | 


former owners of the Oxford (N. J.) 
Piece Dye Works. Company is capital- 
ized at $125,000. 

*Yarns Corp. of America, Spartan- 
bere SiC. 
vator for this company has been let to 


Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., and | 
for sprinkler system to Grinnell Co., | 
Charlotte, through the offices of Lock- | 


wood, Greene & Co., Inc., engineers, 
Charlotte. 


Contract for freight ele- | 


st 
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The only 
CIRCULAR 


Pattern 


Production 


UNLIMITED PATTERN RANGE 


Enables you to give play to your ideas and produce designs not 
possible with other methods. 


Uses patterns punched on paper—cost little and are very easily 
changed. 

Eight changes of color, any stitch; self edge, cuff bottoms, tubular 
welt, draw threads, body lengths. 


Jacquard patterns and plain staples on one machine. All gauges 
and sizes—14”, 16”, 18”, 20” and 28”. 


A True Circular Jacquard Machine—not a trick wheel machine 


Write for further information 


The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
1924 W. Hunting Park Ave., Phila., Pa., U.S. A. 
New York Display Room, 366 Broadway 
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rapidl Fact and Gossip h R ffl ? 
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lars New Bedford (Mass.) Rayon Co., *Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye | ~ 

ol which recently purchased the Manomet Works. Capital stock of this new | cf : 1 

Ol- Mills. will begin installation of ma- company is $900,000. Six thousand WHY tolerate a tension that occasional y becomes nervous, 

re: chinery immediately and expects to be in shares of this amount are preferred and ruffled — and balls up the even running of the winder? Why put 


operation in about 8 months for the 3,000 common stock. 
manuiacture of rayon yarns. Company 


“ Is Capitalized with $4,000,000 class A and 
» sn 1) class B stock. Officers are 


up with uneven wound cones, and overthrowing — when all this 
trouble can be cleared up with a little Pigeon Coner Tension? 
That’s the way many a mill is figuring and profiting by 





yah MISCELLANEOUS the installation. Write for a sample Pigeon Tension and be 
a asd - P. Wright, president; B. F. Proud, convinced. . 
R. Z treasurer, and general manager. Albert ; , , 
= Ruth superintendent. New Construction and Additions Ra H. MYERS, 2615-19 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
nov. ¥ . . . - ° > 
a *Shirley (Mass.) Mills, which re- Canadian Representative Sole Australian Agents 


Fe eur lington (N. C.) Rayon Corp. 


, 2 y 5 W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd 
v believed that first units of Bur- 


rank Lee & Co., Pty., Ltd 
Hamilton, Ontario 


ison Ave Melbourne and Sydney 


cently purchased the Iroquois Mill, 
Saugus, Mass., expect to begin opera- 


tions shortly. 
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The day of color 
—and lots of it— 
is here. Brinton 
machines—espe- 
cially built for 
this purpose—are 
leaders here, too. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Australia: J. H. Butter & 
Continent: Wildt & Co., Co.. Sydney, Melbourne. 
Ltd., Leicester, Eng. F 


South ins M. Bashy China and Jaan: Eon 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Inc " 50 Peking Road, 
Republic. Shanghai, China. 
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Hair Remover Proves Enemy 
of Silk Hosiery 


Women who use hair removers as a 
means of making their legs more at- 
tractive have no legitimate cause for 
complaint if their hosiery is discolored 
and streaky after such treatment of 
their legs, according to the National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers. 

Hosiery manufacturers have re- 
cently been subjected to what they 
considered unjustified complaints from 


consumers regarding the wearing 
qualities of their stockings. Women 
have returned to manufacturers, 


through retail stores and wholesalers, 
hosiery which they stated had been 
worn only once and carefully laund- 
ered but which none the less showed 
faded streaks. 

In several ‘cases recently problems 
of this nature were submitted to the 
Research Department of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers. Laboratory an- 
alysis by this Department of the 
Association demonstrated that the 
streaks were due to the use of hair 
removers by consumers. 

It is obvious that manufacturers 
should not be held responsible for 
streaks caused in this way. The light- 
weight silk hosiery which is so popu- 
lar today deserves the best of treat- 
ment and handling from wearers, and 
it is hardly fair to ask it to stand up 
after contact with injurious chemicals. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills Start 
New Addition for Office 

For the second time this year the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills Co., Portland, 
Ore., has broken ground for a new 
addition to their property. This sec- 
ond unit was started the first week in 
August and will cost $100,000. The 
site is at East Nineteenth and Sandy 
boulevard. 

With ground floor dimensions of 
115 by 200 feet, the structure will be 
of re-inforced concrete with brick ex- 
terior facing, and will contain 14 
private offices and one large interior 
main office room for the general staff. 
This main room is intended to take 
care of a force of 150 persons, ac- 
cording to Richard W. Sundeleaf, 
Jantzen architect. 

A directors’ room finished in ma- 
hogany is to be an exclusive feature. 
The finest methods of ventilation, 
heating and lighting are included in 
the plans. It is stated that there will 
be ample space for a roof garden over 
this new structure, and according to 
H. |. German, assistant secretary of 
the !antzen company, this is in con- 
templation. 








_Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany 
N.Y has practically completed removal 
entire plant equipment to the Co- 


of its 


hoe . , 
noes ranch. A portion of the firm’s 
hnis| product is expected to be fully 
trans 


rred by Sept, 1. 


Constructive Hosiery Market 





Movements to 
Materials and 


USINESS is being placed steadily 

on all classes of hosiery and in 
some cases the volume is sufficient to 
warrant a statement to the effect that 
production is sold ahead to the end 
of the year. But in the majority of 
cases the statements given out by sell- 
ing agents are that there is no real 
complaint to be made but business 
could be more lively and still be taken 
care of. 

This year to a greater degree than 
ever before there has developed what 
may be called a “weekly business” on 
half hose, especially fancies, for with 
new styles being brought out con- 
stantly and the practice prevailing of 
jobbers buying what might only be 
called sample lots for spot delivery, 
the half hose business is now in a 
position where seasonal openings are 
no-longer known. 


Improvement in Fancies 

Great improvements in men’s fancy 
styles are shown over last season. In 
place of eccentric vertical, horizontal 
and diamond patterns and combina- 
tions of hilarious colors, a careful 
study has been made of color combina- 
tions and patterns. Aided or rather 
one might say made possible by new 
types of machinery are the new styles 
of neat embroidered effects and clock 
patterns formerly made only by slow 
producing machines of the flat type. 
Machinery improvements have aided 
manufacturers greatly in the last few 
years in making faster production and 
greater range of patterns possible. 
Those who have taken advantage of 
such new machinery have profited. 
Just this month one of the largest 
seamless machinery builders has an- 
nounced a machine assuring perfectly 
tapered reinforced pointed heels in 
either single, double or triple point. 
A leading mill equipped with this type 
machinery states that it has orders 
booked well in advance for hose made 
of pure silk. This machine has the 
pointed splicing controlled by nib jacks 
which control each needle independ- 
ently and give a clean cut point. 

Only a short time ago there was a 
considerable amount of talk concern- 
ing mesh or fish net hose. In the 
high grades of full fashioned numbers 
this style has evidently been forgotten 
for there are no evidences of it being 
pushed for next season. Evidently 
they did not take in the East and 
there is no evidence of their being 
worn to any extent in New York. 

The only mills showing mesh hose 
for next season are those making 
them on seamless machines and using 
rayon. Even these seem rather over 
priced and the reason for the failure 


Improve Both 
Merchandising 


of mesh hose was undoubtedly the 
higher prices asked in full fashioned 
lines and the 
cheaper grades. 


of the 
It may, however, be 
said that the ones now being brought 
out in seamless are far more attractive 
and a very close resemblance of the 
genuine fish net stitch. 


unsightliness 


Future of Wool Goods 
Refill 
hose 


orders on men’s wool half 

looked for now and new 
styles have been added in keeping with 
the demand more conservative 
patterns and plainer colors. It would 
seem that some manufacturer could 
produce a good high grade worsted 
or silk and wool line priced within 
reason, for the average man will not 
pay the prices asked for the higher 
grades which usually come only in im- 
ported lines, and consequently must 
cost more. 

With the talk of new machines for 
mending and retail stoges 
having such a service for customers it 
has been interesting to see on sale in 


are 


for 


hosiery 


the largest chain of 5 & Io cent 
stores, a so called “mend your own 
hose” needle, which is an ordinary 


latch needle inserted in a handle and 
outside of being a trifle more fancy 
is the same as menders in hosiery mills 
have always used. At least this 
affords a new outlet for latch needles 

The practice of misrepresentation in 
the trade whereby hosiery called silk 
and rayon and containing only a 
single thread of pure silk has been 
brought to light and the guilty party 
shown the error of his ways. It is 
hoped that any others may be rightly 
guided or if they continue in such 
practices have more forcible 
taken against them. 


action 


Columbia Knitting Mills Opens 
Sales Offices in South Africa 
and Chile 


PorRTLAND, OrE—The Columbia 
Knitting Mills have recently opened 
two new foreign offices and are 


planning to open two more in the 
near future, it is said. 

Those already opened are at Cape 
Town, South Africa, with O. O. 
Fortner in charge, and at Valparaiso, 


Chile, with J. J. Halley Harris in 
charge. 

Dominion Linens, Ltd. Guelph, 
Ont., Canada. Removal of machinery 


from this company’s plant at Tillson- 
burg to Guelph will begin at once. It 
is expected to have this machinery in 
operation in 4 weeks. The Tillsonburg 
plant will be for sale. 


Underwear Market 
Is Quiet in Tone 


Improverrent Expected This Fall 
—Much Competition a 
Retarding Factor 
Generally speaking the underwear 
market is quiet. Business on light 
weight underwear for next spring is 
small, talking in terms of number of 
orders, but individual initial orders 
that have been placed are larger than 

those of last year. 

It is said that the reticence of buy- 
ers in placing orders for athletic type 
garments of the pullover and short 
type is caused by so many new pro- 
ducers coming into the market with 
such a varying range of prices and 
patterns. 

It will take some time to clarify the 
existing conditions and this will only 
be arrived at through the long grind 
of the survival of the fittest. 

Some buyers are just making their 
appearance in the market, not in any 
large numbers to be sure, but their 
presence is welcomed by the trade 
and it is felt that new arrivals may be 
expected right through to September. 
A leading manufacturer stated that 
this was quite different from last yeaf 
when practically all his business had 
been booked by this date. Orders on 
heavy and medium weight garments 
for fall are coming in but really size- 
able fill-ins on these styles are not ex- 
pected before September or October. 

Most balbriggan mills are still reti- 
cent about quoting prices and it has 
been noticed that business is not be- 
ing refused, which shows a_ certaiv 
amount of confidential quoting being 
carried on. The that can be 
for the entire underwear trade 
is that a somewhat more optimistic 
note prevails and real activity 
looked for in the next sixty days. 


best 
said 


is 


Full-Fashioned Center Opposes 
Bare-Leg Vogue 

READING, Pa.—Appearance on the 
streets here of girls and women with- 
out hosiery, or wearing only “baby 
socks,” stocking feet with a narrow 
ornamental cuff at the ankle, is caus- 
ing much comment here both among 
hosiery manufacturers and the many 
thousands of men and women in the 
city and nearby who make full-fash- 
ioned silk hosiery of full length. 

It had been felt that this fad of 
fashion, regarded by many as ridicu- 
lous, would be the last to be taken 
up here. With its vast silk hosiery 
output, this city, according to manu- 
facturers, would find many of its 
mills idle and its knitters out of jobs 
if the fashion were generally adopted, 
even if only for hot weather periods. 

Reading, they say, should be the 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


last city in the country to sanction 
such a fad and to let the people of 
m-hosiery producing sections know 
at it had gained a foothold in a 
community where one of the principal 
industries is making hosiery. 


Industrial Disease 


Survey 





Georgia Group to Start with Anemia 
Among Textile Workers 

\TLANTA, GA.—For the first time in 
the history of Georgia, and perhaps 
of the South, a definite effort to de- 
termine the extent of anemia among 
textile workers and eliminate it, is 
being made. 

lhe work, which is being sponsored 
and partially financed by the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Geor- 
gia, is being conducted by Dr. Jo- 
seph L. McGhee, professor of biologi- 
cal chemistry at Emory University, 
in Atlanta, and promises to be ex- 
tremely interesting and well as_ of 
paramount importance in the medical 
field. 

Four Atlanta have been se- 
lected at which to conduct the pre- 
liminary tests. These four are the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, the Scottdale 
Mills and the Whittier Mills. 

At each of these mills, the resident 
physician and the nurses will watch 
for cases of anemia—particularly per- 
nicious anemia—and report them to 
Dr. McGhee. A certain number of 
cases will be studied at each mill, tests 
will be made, diet will be prescribed, 
and progress of the case regularly 
reported. 

Cooperating with the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia, at 
whose suggestion the tests are being 
made, is the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. of New York. Insofar as 
possible, the tests will be conducted 
with workers having policies with the 
company so that the work will be a 
matter of record with it, and at the 
conclusion, it is expected that the re- 
sults will be put in booklet form. 


mills 


Activities of Mohawk Carpet 
Mills 


Ger ree 





Lambie, newly appointed 
sales manager for the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc.. N. Y., and his assistant 
lames D. I. Husband, in charge of 
the \Wilton sales, are on an extended 
trip through the middle and western 
States visiting the trade in the larger 
centers, establishing sales offices and 
arranging for display rooms in many 
of the large distributing centers. The 


Mohawk Carpet Mills will assume the 
direct sales of their products on Nov. 
I as previously reported. 


\ syndicate composed of the 


National City Co., Hornblower & 
Weel and Cassatt & Co., offered 
211.9 shares of the common stock 


ot the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 


on | 24 at $40 which had been 
Purchased from individuals. This 
stock is listed on the New York 
curb market and application has been 


made to list it on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The Mohawk Mills Band of 45 
men has been engaged to furnish six 
open during 
August and September in the parks 
and school playgrounds of the city 
of Amsterdam, N. Y. The concerts 
are sponsored by the Amsterdam 
Recreation Commission and the Mo 
hawk Carpet Mills management. 


air evening concerts 


Data on Activity of Men’s Cloth- 
ing Industry in June 

Washington, D. C.—The Depart 
ment of Commerce has announced sta- 
tistics of men’s and boys’ clothing cut 
The table below is a comparative sum 
mary for 730 identical establishments : 
June and May, 1928, and 1927. The 
statistics do not include data on work 
clothing made from drills, 
ducks, ete., for which a_ separate 
monthly report is published. Figures 
that follow are in thousands, the last 
three 000s being omitted: 


denims, 


Number of units cut 
Item June May 


1¢28 1927 1928 | 1927 

Men's Clothing 

Men's suits, total 1,394) 1,401, 1,263, 1,244 

Wholly or partly of wool 1,310 1,304 1,169 1,115 
Cotton, mohair, silk, linen, 


ete oe S4 96 93 128 
Men’sseparate trousers, tota!) 1,336 1,590) 1,218 1,527 
Wholly or partly of wool. 796 900) «685s: 848 
Cotton, mohair, silk, linen, 
te 540 620 533 678 
Men's overcoats and top- 7 
coats, total... 378 417 256 286 
Overcoats. . . 305 347 201 224 
Topcoats , 72 70 55 61 
Bo: s' Clothing 
Boys’ suits, total 507 568 542 530 
Wholly or partly of wool 269 342 209 201 
Cotton, mohair, silk, linen 
etc.. 237 226 332 328 
Boys’ separate pants, total 481 473 439 504 
Wholly or partly of wool 332 286 253 262 
Cotton, mohair, silk, linen, 
ete 149 186 185 24) 
Boys’ overcoats, reefers and 
light coats 85 126 79 99 


Makes Analysis of N. C. Waters 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The State De 
partment of Conservation and Devel 
opment has issued a 75-page report 
on the quality of surface 
waters with relation to industrial uses 
in this State. 


chemical 


The booklet was prepared under the 
direction of Charles E. Ray, Jr., as 
sistant engineer of the division of 
water resources and Dr. FE. FE. Ran- 
dolph, professor of chemical engineer 
ing of North Carolina State College. 

Analysis of 185 samples of indus- 
trial waters are carried in the pub 
lication, 174 of these being from sur 
face sources and I1 from samples of 


underground sources. The booklet 
also contains information on labot 
conditions, educational facilities, rain 


fall, and available power. 


Bruce Silk Mills, Ltd., Cowansville, 
Que., Canada, are running on a capac:ty 
schedule with full working force, and 
will continue on this basis for an in- 
definite period. 
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E. O. SPINDLER 
139 Franklin St., New York 
Sole Distributor of 


DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 





New Model 1928 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock ab- 
sorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the United 
States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 
“The Best” 








Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 





Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dupsiep Macuinery Company 
E. O. SPINDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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/ Fine Woolens and Worsteds 


Deserve the Best Decorations — 


= ts 


American Spun Silk 
100% Pure Silk 


in its most economical form 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence 5 lool 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Goods Will Open 





Keen Competition Expected—Most 
Activity Will Follow Labor Day 
A® this is being written, decisions 


are being made through the wool 
goods trade on the opening date for 


fancies for the spring, 1929, season. 
A preliminary statenient can only be 
in the nature of a forecast until 
official action is taken, but the pros- 
pect seems to be that though a number 
of houses may open lines next week, 
the major part of the showing will 
come immediately after Labor Day. 
As that holiday comes early in the 
month and is now only two weeks 
off, no really radical delay is under- 
taken by those which elect to wait 
till the holiday is passed. Buyers who 
do not care to take specific action until 
they have seen a large part of the 
market, probably will not come to 
New York until early September. 
Such earlier showings as may be 
made will be chiefly on the part of 
those trade leaders whose action is 
usually awaited by the rank and - file 
anyway. 

The woolen and worsted field 
still mulling over the start of the 
spring ‘season on staples at price re- 
ductions. Sentiment is still divided 
as to what this portends for fancies. 
Some argue that fancies must be ad- 
vanced for the reason that there is 
an unavoidably higher manufacturing 
cost involved in them. Particularly 
in seasons when buyers take small 
lots of a wide variety of patterns, the 


is 


cost of developing and _ producing 
fancies runs high. Others who be- 
lieve that merchandizing problems 


rather than manufacturing data will 
rule the market, will not be surprised 
to find that market leaders will quote 
their fancies on the same close basis 
as has been found in staples. In the 
current fight for business, reasonable 
profit margins are being neglected. 
On the chance of obtaining lower 
priced wool rests the possibility of 
breaking even. 

The attitude of buyers appears just 
as divided as to prices, as is the atti- 
tude of sellers. Some buyers have 
veen quoted as saying that a small 
advance will not upset them so long as 
styles are right. Others appear to 

expecting a break in the market 
ind to be laying their plans to en- 

urage bearish tendencies to the limit. 


*x* * * 


Women’s Wear: Broadcloths lead 
women’s wear field for the com- 
fall even more distinctly than they 

did a year ago. In some quarters they 
called the only quick selling fab- 

Most of the recognized sources 
upply are sold up through the next 
lev months and are unable to take 


further orders. In the secondary 
market a good premium is asked and 
obtained for certain of the better 
known lines. One broadcloth which 


‘the mill sold for fall at $2.62™4, an 
advance of 17%c over the pre- 


ceding season, is said to be bringing 
$3.co from the hands of the jobbers 
who are fortunate enough to have a 
supply. There is a danger which 
some sellers point out that inferior 
goods may flood the market because 
of the popularity of standard lines. 
A few fancies are being taken by 
women’s garment houses, but only in 
a cautious way. 
* * * 


Garment House Merger: Rumor 
has it that a merger of about 20 gar- 
ment manufacturers in course of 
promotion and that the capital con- 
sidered around No 


definite statement is forthcoming from 


is 


is $20,090, 00. 


those who are supposed to be’ in- 
terested in the proposition. 
* * * 
Metcalf Serge Opening: Metcalf 


Bros. & Co. have opened their staple 
worsteds for men’s at prices 
reduced to about the same basis 
named by other makers of 
lines. 


wear 
as 
similar 
The following is the Metcalf 
price list on staples, compared with 
those of the last two seasons, quoted 














on terms of g-10 days, or 7%-4 
months: 
SERGES 
Spring Fall Spring 
Style Wt.-0Oz. 1928 1928 
TE . aricntee 1414 7 
WOMEO: gtcncce Si 
WOE. cuteness 14-2-ply go 
W0B-16 i cccces 15-2-ply 90 
Macc eaerses 2 5 
- GNnStre=s 14 5 7 
366 12 5 8 
386 14 1 5 10 
386-16 16 5 20 
SONS vcccuvens 2 %.92% 00 2.95 
FRENCH BACKS 
a 3.05 
NTS rohan 14 3.45 
666 ... 16 4.50 4.50 4.50 
WOOL-FILLED GOODS 
3652 12% 20 2 2.121 
Avis: 2.55 2.55 2.50 
CHEVIOT 
eee 14 2.00 2.00 
. 2 * 


Gilbert Serge opening: George H. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co. opened serges Wed- 
nesday. While unchanged prices are 
noted in two or three numbers, the 
general line shows a reduction, some 
cloths being 15¢ a yard lower than 
for last fall. Prices are quoted as 
follows with comparisons, terms being 
regular: 








Spring Fall Sprir 

Number Ounces 1929 1928 1928 
18530 . ° 11 $2.07% $2.20 $2.1 
17450 114 2.22% 2.3 2 
FOE a saints 11g 2.27% 2. 30 2 
17451 re 114 25 2.32% 
BOOK, vssciccoccces 11% 2.35 2.3714 
7800 Fain dale a 13 2.37% 2.32% 
tei cdedaniens 14 2.47% 2.471 
BOVE vevdesvsnces 14 2.60 Tl, 
re xs 15 2..70 2.6714 
GAD. ixccude 14 871 2.87% 
eee er 2 27% 3.17 
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Lower Cotton 





Brings Trade 





Some Gray Goods Now on Lowest 


f 


Basis of Year—Optimistic on Fall 


RRATIC action of cotton since the 

Government crop report of last 
week has disturbed the goods market, 
but as cotton seems to be settling for 
the time being on a lower basis, trade 
has been moving again. With many 
merchants the lower figures at which 
cotton is quoted are the basis for a 
brighter outlook. Unquestionably 
more business can be done when the 
raw material is low than when it is 


high. Already cheaper gray goods 
have resulted in a fair movement for 
nearby and for the fall months. On 


some constructions the lowest prices 
of the year have been possible this 
week, and they have offered an oppor- 
tunity which buyers have grasped. 
The crop expectation of 14,291,000 
bales to the Government 
report, had a reaction on announce- 
ment that was definitely bullish, yet 
the very next day the gain was lost 
and since then prices have fallen to 
a point lower than they had been be- 
fore the report. Reports of crop 
improvement in August are about bal- 
anced by reports of deterioration and 
it is difficult to come to a valid con- 
clusion. 


according 


A lower rate of consumption, 
however, is a fact and the news from 
Great Britain not such to en- 
courage hope for broad support from 
that quarter. 

Fall distribution number of 
lines such as percales, household fab- 
rics, cotton and rayon dress goods, 
etc., appears hopeful in _ prospect. 
Stocks in the hands of distributors are 
not large and fair consumer demand 
is indicated. 
in 


is as 


ae 


If mills are conservative 
their production, a fair market 
should continue for these goods, sel- 
lers say. Curtailment as shown by the 
recent report of the Cotton 
Merchants Association has been in 
progress, though for the month of 
July it was matched by a falling off 


Textile 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Aug. 15 Aug. 8 Aug.17 , 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 19.20¢ 20. 40¢ 19.95¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in.,64x60,7.60..  534-6¢  514-6¢ 6-6¢ 

38\4-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 734-8¢ 734-8¢ 81,-834¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. 814-854¢ S4¢ 914¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4 25 914-954¢ G' x¢ 10%é¢ 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00. . 10s¢ =: 10% 10%4¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. 9e 9-9%4¢ 9%%4¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00. .1014-1054¢ 1M4e 114é 

37- in., 48x48,4.00.. 8'4-85%<¢ 84 ¢ 9¢ 
Pajama Checks 

3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 834-87¢¢ gli¢ -9%¢ 

364¢-in., 64x70, 5.75.. 7¢ 7¢é 714-7T54¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd..... 1l¢ ll¢ 11-11%é 

Denims, 2.208........ 19¢ 19¢ 17¢ 

Tickings, 8 oz..... 22-2314¢ 22-23\4¢ 1914-21¢ 

Standard prints....... %¢ 9¢ * 8¢ 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in ; 104e 104¢ Ol4¢e 


* Nominal 


in sales. If the reduced rate of out- 
put can be continued for another few 
months, there is little doubt that the 
market will reach such a better sta- 
tistical position that manufacturers’ 
margins may be increased. 
x * * 

Prints: Sales of prints and percales 

for the coming fall season have been 


current through the week in some 
quarters. They have progressed with- 
cut reference to the raw cotton 


market because users needed the fab- 
rics and no effect on print prices is 
expected unless 
cover a much 


cotton’s gyrations 


latitude than 


greater 
lately. 

x ok x 

Colored Bed Sheets:. There 

fair call for certain makes of 

colored bed sheets and for bed sheets 

with colored borders. 


has 
been 


Fancy patterns 
on deep hems is said to be the newest 
thing in this field. Promotion of use 
for a third sheet on a bed, over the 
blanket, is stimulating use of fancy 
varieties. In general lines of wide 
sheetings and bleached goods compe- 
tition for business is keen and there 
none much business going 
about. A fair fall distribution is how- 
ever in prospect. 
+‘ * * 


is too 


Print Cloths: Early this week 73¢c, 
the bottom figure momentarily touched 
last week again came into effect on 
64 x 60s and a fair business was 
transacted on that basis. Buyers tried 
to get contracts for the last quarter 
on that basis but found most mills 
asking 7%c. For 68 x 72s, 8'%4c was 
paid for nearby, with 85¢c asked for 
late deliveries. On 72 x 76s, 9'4c was 
paid and on 80 squares, 4 yard, 10%c. 
Buyers seem more positive in their 
actions than for and the 
prospect that low prices will not 
remain open long has hurried many 
into action. It is said that the short 
interest in cotton is top heavy and 
any adverse news is expected to send 
the market up if only for a brief 
spurt. 


sometime 


* * * 


Sheetings: Trade has been gen- 
erally quiet, though here and there 
are exceptions. Mechanical users 
are not showing much interest. The 
shoe trade however has been buying 
some drills. 


Burlaps Steady 
Spot and Nearby Goods Withstand 
Low Bids 
Spot and nearby burlap prices were 
firm against buyers seeking to under- 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Arlingtor Mills 
Monomac Spinning Co 


Acadia Mills 


Nonquitt Spinning Co...........New Bedford, Mass. 


REG US PAT OFF 


COTTON YARNS 
Combed and Carded 
All Twists, Counts and Putup 


Knitting yarns, single and ply 

Weaving yarns, single and ply 

Splicing and Plaiting yarns 

Gassed and Mercerized yarns 

Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns 

Thread yarns 

Tire yarns 

Crepe yarns; Voile yarns 

Electrical yarns 

Glove yarns 

Webbing yarns 

Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain 
yarns 

Fine Count Cop yarns 

Carpet yarns 

Silk Filling yarns 

Carded yarns for special purposes 

Cotton and Rayon twists 

Cotton Merino yarns 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Nashawena Mills 
Calhoun Mills 


Tallapoosa Mills. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


&, oe 
Tee wins 
Reg. in U 8. Pat. Of. 


WORSTED CLOTH 
Men’s Wear 
Staple and Fancy Serges 
Pencil-Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Mixtures 
Vigoureux 
Cheviots 
Tropical Suitings 
Gabardines 
Coverts 
Shepherd Checks 
Whipcords 
Wide Wales 


Lustre Linings 
Dress Goods 
Serges 
Flannels 
Kashmir; Crepe 
Shepherd Checks 
Coverts 
Broadcloths 
Ottorep; Poplins 
Creams; Twill cords 
Suitings; Coatings 


COMMISSION WORK 
Wool Combing by 
Arlington Mills 
Naphtha Solvent Process 


‘WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY. Int. 


Mary Louise Mills 


New Bedford, Mass. 
cev~ices carne fans, o. te 


coccrcccccccccccccs ballapoosa, Ga. 


COTTON CLOTH AND COTTON 
SILK AND RAYON MIXTURES 
All-Combed Goods in Gray 


for Converters 


Voiles; Crepes 

Poplins and Broadcloths 

Cotton Gabardines 

Venetians and Sateens 

Lawns and Organdies 

Plain Canton and Tussah Filled 
Fabrics 

Marquisettes 

Cotton-back Satins 

Jacquard weaves; Specialties 


Staple Southern Print Cloths 


WORSTED AND 
WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


for 
Men’s Wear 
Dress Goods and Silk Trade 


for 
Hosiery 
Underwear and Rubber Trades 
Yarns manufactured according to 
Government specifications 
Worsted and Worsted Merino 
twisted with 
Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon 
Slub dyed Worsted and Merino 
Yarns 


Catalogue Mailed on Application 


Offices of the William Whitman Company, 


78 Chauncy Street 
25 Madison Avenue 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 





Madison Sq. 6200 


Commercial National Bank Building. 


Sepa UR Ne ES Oe PO NOP 
2 hy XS > , oJ \ Sb o Ne 


Hancock 0800 1600 Arch Street... 
300 West Adams St. 


. CHARLOTTE... 


Rittenhouse 1118 
Central 7856 


.. PHILADELPHIA. 
cen CHICAGO 


Hemlock 4 
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Fabrics—Continued 


bi the market early this week. A 
sall amount of business was done at 
full price levels in nearby goods, but 
in afloats and shipments the market 
was quiet. 

ilcutta cables indicated an uncer- 


condition in the primary market, 


- 


some positions being advanced several 
pence and others subject to declines. 


Price on spot 8 oz. 40s ranged from 
8.70 to 8.75 cents; afloats were 8.65 
cents. August shipment at 8.75 cents, 
September at 8.30 cents, and October- 
December at 7.90 cents. Price on 
10% oz. 40s on the spot was 10.95 
cents, on afloat goods, 10.90 to 10.95 
cents and on August shipments II 
cents; September was at II cents and 
October-December 10 cents. 


Watch Broadsilk Production 





Wise Mills Start Curtailment 
Now on Popular Novelties 


ESPITE the fact that broadsilk 

manufacturers are sold up on cer- 
tain numbers, comes the announcement 
that curtailment will be in order 
among the larger mills during the next 
30 days. Especially it was said that 
aiter gray goods now in process had 
gone through, there would be no more 
transparent velvets printed. This can 
only mean that the large mills believe 
they have turned out enough novelty 
fabrics and are wise enough to stop 
production before every small operator 
starts producing a similar line with 
lower prices. 

During the temporary curtailment 
samples of spring lines will be in 
process. 

A new note has been featured by a 
leading house in the ensemble idea by 
producing printed velvet and crepes 
in the same pattern and satins and 
chiffons, one for the coat and the 
lighter material for the gown. Printed 
moires are also new and striking pat- 
terns are being shown in this fabric 
recently added to fall lines. 

Another house has added a line of 
travel prints, patterns being small 
geometrical designs that are derived 
from cravat designs and of fabric 
similar to cravat silks. These are ex- 
pected to parallel the vogue for 
printed velvets and are more wearable 
for travelling and sports. 

There is still the hand-to-mouth 
buying that has been known for so 
long and buyers have bought on price 
for so long that they still try to main- 
tain that position which they have 
gained. The only way that manufac- 
turers can regain control, it was 
pointed out by a leading executive, is 
to create a demand by consumers for 
fabrics of the higher type and as- 
sured quality. 

ee 

Velvets: Cutters are featuring 
printed and plain transparent velvets 
in higher priced garments. Well sold 


vy mills. Limit set on production 
by some of leaders. 
* * * 


Satins: Printed crepe backed satins 
Well sold. 
x * x 
Flat Crepes: Some demand. 
* *k x 
Chiffons: Slight demand is starting. 
x *k x 
Georgettes: Quiet so far. 
* * * 


Suk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 


DUCTION :—Temporary curtailment by 
some to be effective soon. 


DEMAND:—Increasing for satins, 


limit reached by mills on printed 
transparent velvets. 

Stocks :—No accumulations of con- 
sequence as yet. 

SENTIMENT :—Still cautious to some 
extent. 


Divides Cotton and Worsted 
Manufacturing Responsibilities 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—Edwin  Farn- 
ham Greene, treasurer of the Pacific 
Mills, has issued the following state- 
ment concerning a separation of the 
worsted and cotton divisions of the 


Pacific Mills: “Present marketing | 
conditions in textiles, both cotton and | 


worsted, necessitate that the manufac- 
turing and merchandising functions 


be as closely coordinated as possible to | 
meet the exacting demands of the | 
trade. It has therefore been decided | 


to segregate the worsted division re- 
sponsibilities from the cotton division 
in line with similar action already 
taken in the merchandising. E. Dean 


Walen has been appointed agent of 


the Pacific Mills, worsted division, and 
Irving Southworth will continue as 
agent of the Pacific Mills in charge of 
all cotton divisions.” 


Tripp, Kory & Genne, Inc., Ap- | 


pointed Selling Agents by Sev- 
eral Mills 


The Dale Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala., 
manufacturers of light weight drills 
here, have appointed Tripp, Kory & 
Genne, Inc., of New York City, their 
selling agents. Similar action has 
been taken by the Enterprise ( Ala.) 
Cotton Mills, makers of osnaburgs 


and single filling duck, by the Opp | 


(Ala.) Cotton Mills, makers of staple 
and special sheetings, and also by the 
Micolas Cotton Mills, makers of drills 
and _ twills. 


Naumkeag Meets Good Demand | 


for Fancy Bed Sheets 


The Naumkeag Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., is reported to be meeting 
good demand for sheetings, particu- 
larly colored sheets and white sheets 
with colored borders. Pink bordered 
sheets are noted as the most popular 
at this time. Full schedules are the 
rule. 
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C ORRESPONDENCE or 


interviews with reference to 
selling and factoring textile 


mill production invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 
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We specialize in 


dyeing and finishing 


Dress Goods 
and Men’s Wear 


and you can depend on our work 
being skyscraper in quality. A modern 
mill, latest types of machines, a par- 
ticular organization . . . no wonder! 
Re-dyeing and_ re-finishing, too. 
Write us. 


CROWN 


PIECE DYE WORKS, INC. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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An Exceptionally MERROWIN G | 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Efficient Machine Over 200 varieties and modifica- 


This Portable F P tions of machines for trimming, 
us ortabie oot ower ° : 

Sewing Machine has earned scamming, overedging and ornament- 
itself a reputation for economy | when ing all sorts of fabrics. 


in hundreds of mills. Gear . : 
driven, it is easy to operate and Special machines for Flat-Butted- 


capable of attaining a high rate =e Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
of speed. It is used in various an cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
parts of the mill, principally in 32 cessing. 


the dyehouse, bleachery ani F L : 
print room, for sewing Woolen, = —_ et us show results on swatches of 


Cotton, Burlap and other your own fabrics. 


fabrics of all weights, wet or MERROW = See hlso —— 


dry. Sewing Head operatcs REG. TRADE MARK ua 
without arm or connection ‘ALOG 


Write for details. THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Tillinghast = 


Spl &MacineCo.| TF DOQMMERICH & CO. 


Salem, Mass. Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


| 254 Fourth Avenue 
Standard aon acs NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


oot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 


° aoe No Pumps 
Humidifiers Sateen 
No Waste Water 
Simple Construction 


Vapor Completely Atomized J. r. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Vapor Spread Horizontally 
25 Lbs. Water Per Unit at 


Guniaimeeneomere Commission (Merchants 


Automatic Control. 
Write for Catalog. 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


THE STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS | NEW YORK 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


sananaanes TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


on | SPINNING TAPES AND B6PINDLE BANDINGS 
| GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING n 107-109 SO. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA 











Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


I} | WEIMAR BROTHERS 
“20 Broan ses vork City | | TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
ESTABLISHED =. And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
GREENVILLE, ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
SOU Teen TEXT LE STOCKS Hurley-Johnson Corp., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. 


|” DAVIS & FURBERMACHINECO. __—| 
A. M. LAW & COMPANY NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission || Card Clothing Napper Clothing 





eee ee ee enna enners | senna - 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years WINDERS d]ARLEY Kay, LIMITED YARN 
More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are Cop and Skein pyrsners > 2GRADE Ty WAXERS 
RALPH E. LO Using & Col Methods! | i co t Ty Kurrr sowedies te M\scuineny 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. Cotton or Silk Accessories 
Cs seeenssieeeneetmendtesmtateeeniaeimnicimiaiaeamiiatstasaiiitataei es: EIN 3 ONTARIO —___.__ 
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Minor Fluctuations in Southern 


Textile Stocks 

Gastonia, N. C., Aug. 11.—The 
week closing today brought about only 
minor fluctuations in both common 
and preferred stocks of southern tex- 
tile mills, according to the weekly 
report furnished by R. S. Dickson 
& Co. 

The general average in bid price 
of 25 of the most active common 
stocks closed 52c per share lower 
than for the previous week, or at 
105.24 against 105.76 a week ago. 


Only Scattering Sales of Fall 
River Stocks 


FaLL River, Mass.—There was a 
further slump in the average market 
price of Fall River mill shares last 
week, the average of 27 of the most 
active issues now being $40.03 as 
against $40.51 the previous week. 
Only scattering sales were reported. 
Stocks were available at new low 
prices, but demand was lacking, due 
mainly to depressed conditions in 
the industry although threatened labor 
troubles had some effect upon buyers. 

In so far as reported the trading 
for the week was limited to five 
issues, King Philip Mills at from 138 
to 143; Davol Mills at 14, Davis 
Mills at from 41 to 43}‘Flint at 53 and 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. at 85. The sales 
of the latter were of distressed stock 
which probably accounts in part for 
the new low prices. 

The quotations on the five issues 
are as follows: King Philip, 138 bid 
143 ask; Davol 13 bid 14 ask; Davis, 
40 bid 43 ask; Flint, 52% bid 57% 
ask; and Sagamore, 85 bid go ask. 


Canadian Woolens & Forbes 
Co. Merger Approved 


MontTREAL, CANADA.—Since the 
special meeting of shareholders of 
Canadian Woolens, Ltd., approved of 
the plan of the exchange of their 
stock for stock of a company com- 
bining Canadian Woolens and the R. 
Forbes Co., of Hespeler, Ont., and 
their subsidiaries, the plans for the 
consolidation of the two groups have 
been progressing steadily. Under the 
leadership of A. O. Dawson, who was 
and is the head of Canadian Woolens, 
the two main units are being consoli- 
dated. For the present the board of 
directors of Canadian Woolens is in 
reality in charge of the merger com- 
pany known as “Dominion Woolens 
& Worsteds, Ltd.” 


Woolen Gloves for Army 
PHILADELPHIA.—On Aug. 29, 1928 
he Army Quartermaster, 21st & Ore- 
on Ave., will receive bids for sup- 
lving 23,327 pairs, olive drab woolen 
loves, size 9, conforming with speci- 
‘ations No. 8-60. Bids will be opened 

10 A. M., eastern standard time. 
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Wamsutta Passes Dividend 





Reflection of Depression 


of Mills at New Bedford 


New Bedford, Mass. 

ITH the continued shutdown of 

the majority of the mills of 
this city for the eighteenth consecutive 
week, and little sign of a reopening 
of the plants, the downward tendency 
in mill shares has continued. Passing 
of the Bristol Mill dividend for the 
first time since 1917 has not tended to 
improve matters, and at the present 
time the average price for New Bed- 
ford mill stocks is around 58, or a 
drop of approximately 16 points per 
share since the first of the year. 
Wamsutta has also passed its dividend 
for the third quarter, the first omis- 
sion of payment since 1892. 


Little Desire to Sell 

Fortunately, there has been little de- 
sire to sell at any figure, as most of 
the holders of stock realize that prices 
cannot fall much lower than the pres- 
ent quotations. Previous to the pass- 
ing of the dividend, Bristol had sold 
at 61. Last year the low mark on this 
stock was 85, and the high mark 122, 
or just twice as much as the most re- 
cent sale. This transaction gives one 
an idea as to how the depression and 
the strike have affected New Bedford 
issues since the middle of April, when 
the walkout was effective. 

City holds up fairly well, with sales 
at 97, or 7 points below the bottom 
figure of 1927. Apart from the sale 
by auction of a few Gosnold preferred 
shares at 814, little interest has been 
shown in this stock. Manomet real- 
ized 4% and 4, with sales of Nasha- 
wena ranging all the way from 37 
down to 35. The low mark on Nasha- 
wena last year was 55%, with a high 
of 83%. Quissett preferred sold in 
small quantity at 93, the first sale in 
this stock since last year, when this 
figure was the low mark. Wamsutta 
held its own with transactions at 46 
and 47, Whitman selling at 17, or 8 
points below its bottom figure of 1927. 


Sharp Mill Situation Improves 

As a result of the management of 
the Sharp Mill purchasing for 50c on 
the dollar the outstanding notes held 
by Boston banks, to the amount of 
$1,120,000, the corporation has effected 
a saving of $560,000. New Bedford 
banks still hold notes to the amount 
of $595,000, and the deal with the 
Boston institutions was put through 
with the consent of the local banks. 
Joseph T. Kenney, president of the 
Sharp, negotiated the purchase in be- 
half of the corporation. 

As mentioned in these columns a 
week ago, outside interests had made a 
similar offer to the Boston banks, but 
on the request of Mr. Kenney, who 
contended that if any advantage was 


to be gained by the purchase, it should 
be in the interests of the stockholders, 
the banks accepted a similar offer by 
the Sharp Mill. It is now considered 
within the realms of possibilities that 
part of the equity in No. 2 mill may 
be saved for the shareholders. 


Ask Stockholders to Contribute 


The agreement calls for the pay- 
ment of the $560,000, plus half the 
accrued interest, before Oct. 8 of this 
year. Stockholders are to be invited 
to contribute sufficient new capital to 
pay off this debt, and leave enough 
additional money to enable the mill \to 
operate. In the event that stockhold- 
ers decline to aid the management in 
raising the necessary money to carry 
on, such an amount of the quick as- 
sets as will be sufficient to meet the 
debt will be turned into cash, and the 
remaining assets of the company used 
to pay other creditors of the mill. If 
anything is left over, it will be avail- 
able for stockholders. 

The: balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 
1927, showed an inventory, cash and 
accounts receivable and prepaid in- 
surance amounting to $966,727, and 
out of this it is hoped that the $560,- 
000 debt of the banks can be realized. 
It is further hoped that sufficient 
money could be raised from the as- 
sets to pay the other banks, in which 
case any new capital raised-would be 
available largely doubling the present 
loom equipment in No. 2 mill. The 
outstanding capital is $2,656,000 com- 
mon and $1,161,000 preferred, and it 
is the preferred shareholders that the 
management hopes to interest in rais- 
ing the new capital. 


Another Mill Passes Dividend 


The Bristol Mill is another of the 


cotton mill corporations added to 
those who are passing up dividends 
owing to present 
textile industry. 

the Bristol 


believe in 


condition in the 
Like the City Mill, 

management does not 
disbursing dividends not 
earned, and it is averse to taking the 
money from the reserve fund. At 
the present time, the Bristol is elimi- 
nating a number of old looms and 
installing 200 box looms, so that when 
the plant starts up again, it will be in 
a position to cover a larger field and 
turn out goods along new lines from 
those manufactured in the past. Indi- 
cations are that the third quarter’s 
dividends will be the smallest percent- 
age the industry has known in more 
than a decade. 

The Quissett is paying its regular 
dividend of $2 on the common and $3 
semi-annual on the preferred, but the 
management has taken no _ official 


action 


relative to liquidating or 
changing the location of the plant. 
The same is true of the City. One of 
the rumors relative to this corpo- 
ration is that it may dispose of its 
New Bedford plant, and continue the 
weaving unit at the Taunton Mill. 
The City is strong financially, and 
stockholders are expected to receive 
dollar for dollar no 
action is determined 
management. 


matter what 
upon by the 


Whitman Stockholders to Meet 


Apparently no new plan has been 
devised by minority stockholders of 
the Whitman Mill toward raising the 
$750,000 new capital asked for by the 
directors. The plan of President 
Charles L. Harding for the refinanc- 
ing did not meet with the approval 
of the stockholders at the special 
meeting held last month, and_ the 
session was adjourned until Aug. 24, 
with a view to allowing the minority 
stockhdlders to devise some other 
scheme, Minority stockholders voiced 
their criticism of the management at 
the last meeting, but do not seem to 
have any other alternative 
meet the situation. 


plan to 


Gotham Hosiery Report for 
First Half-Year 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., 
ports for the first half of 1928 net 
profits, after depreciation, interest and 
taxes, Of $1,388,977 against $1,663,888 
for, the same period of 1927. This 
was equivalent, after preferred divi- 
dends, to 2.80 a share against $3.42 
the year before, based on the same 
number of shares at present outstand- 
ing. The Gotham management re- 
ports that it has issued 42 licenses for 
the manufacture of pointed heels 
under the Onyx Pointex patent. 
Only a few of these licensees were 
operating during the first half of the 
year but all will be operating the 
latter half. 

As of June 30, 1928, Gotham had 
$1,000,000 more cash than the year 
before, $825,000 less inventories, 
$300,000 less accounts receivable, one- 
half as much in accounts payable, had 
reduced its funded debt by $450,000, 
and had no bank loans. 

Several thousand inquiries have 
been received by the company follow- 
ing its recent announcement of plans 
to exploit its new mending machine 
which repairs silk stockings. This 
business will be conducted through a 
subsidiary company yet to be formed. 


Inc., re- 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Acushnet Mills ........... 50% 53 
Beacon Mfg. com , : 
BORCOM BIG. PIG. ..ccccece 80 eld 
Booth Mfg. Co., com...... rye 40 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd....... 42% . 
PetaNOOD BEN OWN 6-6-6 s4.0 e008 siaoee 9 
Butler Mfg. Co bis 3 
Re SR esterases 93 





(866) 


SIZES 
ON ONE 


FORM 


“It Must be an Adjustoe 
to be Genuine” 


With Adjustoe Forms the 
toes are removable and in- 
terchangeable — 5 sizes on 
one form. These interchange- 
able toes enable you to 
make exceptionally fast size 
changes. All you do is slip 
one toe off and the other 
on to get the desired size! 
No delay. No extra forms 
to heat. No heating of toe 
before putting on form. 
Adjustoe toes are held on 
the form by a friction joint. 
There are no loose or rough 
screws to catch or tear the 
stocking. Adjustoe Forms 
are glass smooth — all over! 


Adjustoe toes are made of 
heavily nickel plated copper 
(the best known conductor 
of heat) which assures rapid 
heating of the toe and the 
same temperature as the rest 
of the form. 


—— See cllso— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


A djusto 
aT md Cn ed 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 


Main Office and Show Room 
123-5 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 


Canadian Representative: 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. 
Dartmouth Mf. Co.. com... 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd 
Cosnold Mille. cam 

Gosnold Mills, pfd 
Grinnell Mfg. Co 

Hathaway Mfg. 

Holmes Mfg. Co., 

Holmes Mfg. C 

Kilburn Mi}!. 

Manomet Mills 

Nashawena Mill 

N. B. Cotton Mills. com.... 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 
Neild Mill i ' 
Nonquitt Spn. Co.......... 20 
Pemaquid Mills.......... 

Pierce Mill. 
Potomska Mills > 
Quissett Mills Co., com.... : 215 
Quissett Mills Co.. pfd.... oe nae 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pf j 2 


Soule Mill jw 351% 
Taber Mill . os H 65 — 
Wamsutta Mills 

Whitman Mills 


Fall River Mills 


(Quotations furnished by G. 
& Co.) 


320 


Algonauin Printing Co 
Arkwright Milis.......... 
Barnard Mfg. C 
Rorden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 
Rorder City Mfg. Co 
Rourne Mills Co 

Chace Mills 


Cornell Mills 

Davis Mills 

Davol Mills 

Flint Mille ..... 

Granite Mills (com.)...... 
Granite Mille (nfd.)....... 
King Philip Mills......... 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.) 
Lincoln Mfg. 

tuther Mfe Co 
Merchants Mfg. 
Narragansett Mills .. 
Osborn Mills (new) 

Parker Mills (com.) 
Parker Mills (pfd.) 
Pilerim Mille 

Sagamore Mfg. Co 

Shove Mills 

Stafford Mille si 

Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Wamonanoar Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southerr Mill Stocks 
or by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia 


N. 
Rid Asked 

Aeme Spinning Co. 107 114 
Am. Yarn & Proc essing Co. 99 107 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... pata 90 
Arrow Mills can 90 
nig25) Hoskins Co. (par 

14 


pfd. 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 
Clara Mfg. Co 
Climax Spinning Co 
Clover Mills 
Crescent Spinning Co 
Dixon Mills. . 
Durham Hosiery, 
Durham Hosierv 
astern Mfg. 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
6% vfd. 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. 
Gray Mfg. Co / 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co. 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7 
pfd. 
Henrietta. 7 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 
Linford Mills 
Locke Cotton 
Tola Mfg 
Majestic 
Mansfield 
Mooresville 
Mooresville 
7% wad 
Myers Mill . 
National Y arn Mi ll. 
Parkdale Mills stam 
Perfection Svinning C o4 
Ranlo Mfg. Co ae 130 
Rhyne-Houser Mfc. ich & 99 
Roanoke Mills, 749 
pfd. 95 
Seanche Mills, 
pfd. 90 
Rosemary, 74% 98 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 89 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 
Sterling Spinning Co 
Stowe Spinning Co és 104 
Victory Yarn Mills Co... 49 
Winget Yarn Mills Co... 49 
Wiscasset Mills RON afew 0 eAle 200 


Mills Co. 


Mfg 

Mills 
Cotton Mills : 
Cotton Mills 


100 


Malone Knitting Goa., 
Mass., is operating with a 
working days with some of the 
machines running 24 hours a day. 


Springfield, 
full 


force 
knitting 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 
Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
182 Arlington ca setcece -- 100 3556 +5q 
600 Sharp, com Knete ghéwaens 12¢ -—8 
275 U. S. Worsted, com...... . l4c _— 
40 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd 0 80c —45c 
34 Wamsutta ea ove 40 —13 
75 Lancaster, com \ 1%, 1 
20 Pepperell . heueee 90 
45 Farr Alpaca * ‘ ae 115 
69 Whitman ‘ 18 
5 Granite, pfd... es 1 
14 Naumkeag 128!) 
10 Plymouth Cordage 66 


1369 Total 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 

Public 


Bid 
Am. Mfg. pfd 58 
Am. Wool, pfd.... 4 ian 


Asked 


Amoskeag Ly Sane 
Androscoggin 60 
Arlington 39% 34 
Bates 111 
Berkshire Cot _ 
Bigelow-Htfd, = 
Boott 

Kdwards 

Esmond. 

Farr Alpaca 

Great Falls 

Hamilton Woolen 

Hill 


com, 


Ipswich, pfd 
Ipswich, com. 
Lawrence 
Ludlow 
Merrimack, 
Nashua, com 
Nashua, ‘ene 
Naumkeag 


com... 


Pepperell 7 89 
Plymouth Cordage. 1 z 


Trading Details of New Raw 


Silk Exchange 

The National Raw Silk Exchange, 
Inc., has announced that trading in 
raw silk on the exchange will begin 
on Sept. 11 under the following rules 
and regulations: 

“Trading hours daily from 10:30 
a. m. to 3 p. m. and Saturdays 10:30 
a. m. to 12 noon. 

“Trading unit: One contract of 5 
bales, viz.: 650 lbs. Basis quality 
grade “D” which is approximately 
equivalent to the trade description 
crack XX. Quotations are in dollars 
and cents per pound. Minimum varia- 
tion of price for future delivery one 
cent per pound. 

“Contracts will be made for a single 
month. The calls will be by months 
beginning with the current month and 
continuing through the seven 
quent calendar months. There will be 
no trading on the September, 1928 
option. 

“Trading during any one day shall 
not be made at prices varying 
than 50c per lb. above or below the 
closing price on the preceding busi 
ness day. 

“Commission rates 
bales for 


subse 


more 


per contract of 5 
a round turn for non-mem 
bers are as follows: 
Domestic Foreigt 

Trading under $6 per Ib. $25 $30 
Trading $6 to $7 per Ib.. 30 rhe 
Trading shows $7 per lb. 36 +1 

Allsilk Hosiery Mills, in Lansdale 
Pa., manufacturers of full fashioned hos 
ery, have filed a voluntary petition 
bankruptcy. The case is being held b 
fore referee Thomas Hallman, of Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 
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COTTON YARNS | 


New Method 
Ramie Claimed 


A firm in China claims to have 
devised a special method of preparing 
ramie or China grass for spinning 
ind is desirous of finding a market 
for its product in the United States. 
(he concern is in a position to supply 
considerable quantities of the fiber, 
provided financial assistance can be 
secured for the purchase of raw 
materials, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner A. Viola Smith, 
Shanghai. Samples of the ramie 
fiber and further details regarding the 
proposition may be secured from the 
Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Wash- 
ington. 


of Preparing 


Commerce, 





First Cotton Bale at Augusta 
Two Weeks Behind Last Year 


Avucusta, GA.—The first bale of 
cotton to be shipped to Augusta was 
auctioned off last week on Cotton 
Row, for 40c a lb. The bale, which 
was bought by B. T. Lowe & Co., ex- 
porters, was nearly two weeks later 
than last year’s initial bale. 








Has Fall Buying Started? 





Improvement During Last 


Month Is 


Philadelphia. 
NATURAL assumption would 
be that yarn buyers had 


withdrawn from the market since 
the publication of the crop esti- 
mate last week, which caused 
such a violent upturn and consequent 
decline in the raw material market. 
When upheavals of this character take 
place manufacturers usually withdraw 
and wait for conditions to become 
stabilized. This has not been true 
during the latter part of last week, 
and the first half of the present week, 
dealers reporting fair to active demand 
for yarns last Wednesday and during 
the balance of the week and during 
the early part of the present week. 
Sales during this time have been equal 
to those covering a similar period in 
July which was a fairly good month. 
There are numerous inquiries in the 
market, many of them for fair sized 
quantities and the fluctuating cotton 
market has had little effect upon yarn 
demand. 
Last Month Better 


Improvement in interest from 


Impressive 


manufacturers first became evident 
the middle of July and continues at 
about the same rate at the present time 
and many in the trade assume from 
this that fall buying is now under way. 
For this reason they predict that fair 
demand will be apparent during the 
coming weeks as manufacturers have 
been out of the market until this re- 
cent spurt in sales and they assert 
many have yet to cover their needs 
for September. Buying has been of a 
conservative nature during this entire 
period, weavers not being interested 
more than two months ahead.  In- 
dividual sales have not been for ex- 
ceptionally large amounts but buying 
has become more general and sustained 
than for three months, May and June 
being poor months with selling houses 
here. 

Knitters are displaying interest in 
yarns for delivery further ahead than 
weavers, sales to the former being 
reported last week and this for ship- 
ment during the latter months of this 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2¢ to 4c higher, according to quality 


re 


Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


ee eS i eee 34144—35 
_ AER Se i eitins craw sein Wa — —36 
BT Sake css cee ania os 32. —B2M_ 26m ..... sce e eee cee eee Ol 
MMS Restate scidad Bien Be I cles so sichalers Sorecnee —39 
BR ici pecans orcs cage = ME coke dices ecenee sae —46% 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

ene re ee ee 31144—-32 SS ae .371%4— 38 
MME Biara at chk hove tak ce eit 32% 30s-2 bitte sie ahs xiahe fave, ee 
Me ere — —33 OU ae ie tne -44 
Ee ee eer cer 3314—34 40s-2 Sy eR eee 4614—47 
EN Bite. Ra iad see darks — —34 40s-2 High Breakage.... .51 51% 
ee reir: gn 8 a a ry 57 
MONEY Bact ud viae ine alelaee 36144—37 eee — —63 

Single Warps 
ee err ta eae ee ee ee 36 361% 
a aia tig W-e WN kk. cade «ns te ~oa 
eee OG CO ie a eS ae 39%, 
BEIM bsors.5i.0 «0 84'9 60! e ara bmn. 0 pt a IIE BS orale 47 47% 
BI Sicha s cred ais cateyanire oes 344%4—35 
Two-Ply Warps 

OE Sinn db Sced onan eS Se . . .36%—87 
EL er is — —33 NN 5 BS iran. gir ay Ta cae 3814 
BEE Fig cas Sececcuckest lg oe -  .381%—39 
MD Ss bicker < 40s peau — —34 Oe: CRIORET. 5k ccees. 461%4—47 
ME tas ices was camiie 34144—35 eS ae ee — —56 
GGG |... ccsancaneccnee te ge ae — 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 29; white, 31. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

MES itrs)s stale a area — —3l1 9 ERR ae — —34% 
Rd a coe 6 alee ay NN CRI So aecxEWarecs 3514—36 
ae ee eee ee i a — —37% 
SU wk a's Sas <0 a a ey eae — —32 BE RN SIRs ken siewas — —38 
RB sate x. rss ene aa ee eae — —32% 30s regular.......... ..38144—39 
a, Re CE RC ee oe — -—33 30s extra quality........3914,—40 
Ieee rteT ss eke bk Ped oiled wis — —46% 

Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
EEE bigh okie obs Ae wea? 44 —45 DS vai cawesind ssc icscn —Oe 
BARNA are ee ee 47 —48 CA gp kisl'a'a ee wakes ..-.60 —62 
RS Speer ew sreworwew ined 50 —52 PS caine wiwe seen ee 72 —75 
SI csioti Ge saisicanlackc ote oacae i ae 52 —54 BL adaReiiiake arbi asrcien tuners 83 —86 


noted. 


(nn 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Aug. 15 
For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 89. 


For staple cotton prices, see page 91. 





year and the first month of next year. 
New knitting yarn contracts specify- 
ing delivery at that time call for light- 
weight counts such as 26s, 28s, and 
30s, sales of high grade underwear 
being reported this week on the basis 
of 39c¢ for 30s. 


Spinners are not looking for any 
important volume of heavy-weight 
yarn, business during the remainder 
of the heavy-weight underwear season 
which to date has been a poor one 
with yarn concerns selling this trade. 
On the other hand spinners state de- 
mand for light-weight underwear 
counts has been exceptionally good all 
summer and they look for demand in 
these counts to continue to show im- 
provement rather than anticipating a 
last minute rush for duplicate heavy- 
weight yarn contracts for quick ship- 
ment. 


Plush Yarns Quiet 


Expansion in demand from weavers 
has been evident during recent weeks, 
in all trades with the exception of 
plush manufacturers, few sales of im- 
portance being reported to this trade 
during the last ten days. There are 
two reasons why this is so, plush mills 


in this section having been purchasers 
of fair sized amounts a month ago 





Singles 
PG ae so eee eases — —39 ee eee eee | 
ae ee ee ee ee ee a 
BO a oiidveccaceicivie™ = Dears ala Saha aw eae 52 53 
Ne Te RE a a et acai aie Aas 9 40 —4]l I. iced. étstees ee eecs « ee 
on ew 6 ak wide. 8 need — —42 a J ee 60 —b2 
oe oie ahd ck sateen 44 —45 RA tosceesisete Came ita ews oe 74 
NG ohare. Ride ae tinsel eae oO 46 144—47 ORs ane Seta ¥ one edae eee 83 —86 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Eg. Wo) aw heal oia-e %. 0 eres 60 —6l NE dG aurdale <n din enlaces 1 06—1 09 
ED ig wa tim ceewevesssOl =——GZ Singles 
Ns oy se aiegi area 64 —66 ig oad. en eee a ke ee — —80 
Que 3c weeeeee. 66 —68 DU as cciac cuaceaa rs eeems — —85 
PS sp. reps anios theses wx@rmciinet 71 —73 TEA evisw cenaeewtesaene — —90 
BOI tetas 3. crta nal satin tig Sean ae 73 —76 GS Sas Garltiinsidaan twos — —l 03 
Ss ek Se iw 2.82 —85 Rao a a ercaibalde eateie ae — —117 
Ws cctinth One Oa eds ...94 —97 PE a aus acaide tedtwane au ae — —l 48 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
Pe 36 —37 48 —49 eee 42 —43 55 —56 
Ee Sins es 37 —38 49 —50 30s . .438 —44 57 —60 
l6s ........3744—38 50 —5l ic temee sah 47 —48 60 —63 
18s ........38 —39 51 —52 40s ........52 —6565 62 —65 
20s ........38%—39% 52 —53 eee —_ — 70 —75 
ES oh oat 41 —42 54 —55 ioe Kea —_-_ — 75 —s80 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
BE Saw iicenkandv ee wow 51 —53 0 ee ae 62 —67 
2438-2 eT a ok ae Ba ek Ali teenie 68 —73 
BN or ike whe alates al area 55 —57 RS Rab 6.3: «Weta Ai niboaier malate 75 —80 
OT SS ee NOE a’ 0:0 seca ixcammeatd 85 —90 
is awe hah sca: 4 a 60 —63 Ps: 6 en klerna'ereeaainkes 1 00—1 05 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarnse—Skeins, Tubes or Cones. 2, 3, and 4ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Bewt 
DS Civica teres 55—56 61—62 86 91 
SS is ois ead os eee 64—65 89 94 
I S. Geandl ahaa aon x 60—61 66—67 91 96 
SOS kiis dst ewa sec me 70—71 95 1 00 
OR. bred casos Orne 75—76 1 00 1 05 
ea cease eateeee ars .75—76 80—81 1 05 1 10 
Nas a0 sae oS Sess 85—86 90—91 1 15 1 20 





They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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MERGERIZED 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 
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Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. James Building 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


which they have not consumed, and 

-o because this group is not experi- 
encing good business at the present 

ie, not making it imperative that 
they come into the yarn market again 
t this time. Weavers using ordinary 
erade yarns believe the current price 
basis of 35c for 20s-2 warps is an at- 
tractive one and they are content to 
buy ahead conservatively on this basis, 
particularly in view of the fact they 
need yarn for goods orders already 
in hand for delivery during the next 
two months. 

Not only has the volume of business 
placed with spinners improved during 
the last six weeks but spinners have 
improved their margins during that 
time. This has been possible not only 
because manufacturers were taking 
yarn more actively but also and what 
is more important, because spinners 
curtailed spinning operations to a 
noticeable degree. Many in the trade 
look for demand to be of fair to good 
volume during the coming weeks when 
normal fall covering by manufactur- 
ers, who have been out of the market 
for several weeks, takes place and 
they believe spinners will be able to 
still further better their position if 
they continue to keep production down 
to reasonable limits as has been true 
during recent weeks. Should spinners 
again go on overtime shifts and turn 
out more yarn than manufacturers are 
able to consume then margins are ex- 
pected to contract again to the small 
June basis. 


Carded and combed yarn prices are 
now slightly lower than those quoted 
just before the crop report was issued, 
sales of ordinary grades of 20s-2 
warps being reported at 35c to 35!2c 
while carded knitting yarns have been 
quoted and sold on the basis of 3Ic 
for 10s, one 50,000 lb. contract of 
fair grade of carded knitting yarn 
being reported on basis of 35¢ for 26s 
cones, this price being two cents under 
the figure named by spinners. One of 
the weakest counts in weaving yarns 
is found in 30s-2 warps and spinners 
claim this number is now selling. as 
has been true during the last month, 
at actual cost or less due mainly to 
demand for 20s-2 and the lack of de- 
mand for 30s-2. Many spinners are 
quoting 30s-2 at lower prices than 30s 
single at present. 

Notwithstanding improvement in 
carded yarns and the position of 
carded yarn spinners there has been 
no change in the combed situation, 
these spinners being in decided need 
of business and margins on combed 
qualities being on an 
small basis. 


exceptionally 
Weakness has not only 
been apparent in two-ply for merceriz- 
ing but also in single yarns for knit- 
ting purposes. Mercerizers are find- 
ing new business of importance diffi- 
cult to locate and as a result their in- 
terest in combed yarns is of a small 
nature, this being one of the important 
reasons for weakness in these quali- 
ties. Several spinners are now quot- 
ing 60s-2 warps down to 60c this 
week. 


Yarn Trade Still Unsatisfactory 





Action of Cotton After Report Increases 


Uncertainty, 


New York. 


OPES entertained prior to the 

issuance of the Government re- 
port a week ago Wednesday, that 
release of this information would re- 
move the uncertainty which has 
clouded the yarn situation and would 
induce buying of needed quantities, 
proved utterly unfounded. The report 
is behind the trade and the situation, 
instead of being better than it was 
before, is worse—if possible. 

lhe sharp break in raw 
which followed the 
after the 
all the 
viously 


cotton 
temporary rise 
report has brought back 
uncertainty which had _pre- 
existed. Many different ex- 
planations have been advanced for the 
peculiar actions of the cotton market 
since the report. There is no doubt 
that there exists a very strong bearish 
sentiment. The prediction of a crop 
Ot 14,291,000 bales as of the condi- 
tion on Aug. I is regarded as a mini- 


mum forecast and the trade has once 
more reverted to its leanings toward 
a more likely crop of 14,750,000 to 
15,000,000 bales. The recovery of the 
market on Tuesday and Wednesday 
improved the situation somewhat but 


Instead of 


Helping 


cd not help the yarn trade to dispose 
its wares to any extent. 

The net result has been that business 
placed for yarns has continued to be 
of a routine hand-to-mouth nature with 
no disposition shown by buyers to an- 
ticipate the future. Prices on Wednes- 
day on carded yarns were ™% to Ic 
lower than those ruling a week before. 
Sales were heard of in scattered 
quarters below list prices. In fact, 
the whole price tone has been spotty. 
Combed yarns showed little net change 
for the week but such fluctuations as 
occurred were downward. Business 
was poor in this branch of the market. 

All in all, the report has had no 
real effect on the yarn situation at all, 
except to make it just a little more 
difficult. Unfortunately, most students 
of the market anticipate a continua- 
tion of the present dullness until more 
is known about the crop situation. 
Despite the fact that some experts in 
raw cotton developments seem to feel 
that the market has gone about as low 
as it will in the near future, neverthe- 
less buyers seem to be wary of it. 
Present indications point to the prob- 
ability of at least another month of 
routine business with prices irregular 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER cote A 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Sampies and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


1518 Wal 


Sole Representative 


nut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








is |r pep Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 


56 Leonard Street 
NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 





PHILADELPHIA 


Ratines 


Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Color Twists 


FORRESTBROTHERS| 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 


Weaving Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 


8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Philadelphia 





Wool, 





GATE 
CITY 
COTTO 
MILLS 





THE J. R. 


MERCERIZED (eer ven tie 
NOVELTY YAFNS £2usle, Gourete and 


Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Boston 









SOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
Give the high 


MONTGOMERY CO. WIN? 


Silk-like lustre 


Jacks, 


COTTON WARPS ge Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


Spirals in 











anufacturers of 
denotes Quality 
N WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24's to 40's 50’s to 80’s 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 
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Cotton Mills 
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QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


OU Bets ol 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


| 6s to 20s single slow carded — 
58s and 60s Combed Peelers Cones & Skeins | 
Single and Ply 8s 2a = Cones, Skeins, 
For Mercerizing and Weaving 22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 
These yarns—made of the finest raw 
materials, spun by operatives who “know 


how,” inspected at every step of manufacture Direct Representation 


—are, in every sense, “Supenor. 





SELLING OFFICES 


3 Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
~ if y° A: SI ANTE Ss am | Nc 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER panes COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 3 = 9905 Murray Hill 0614 
GEN: SALES MGR:.: : 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


.nd weak, and with profit margins for 
pinners extremely unsatisfactory. 
‘aturally this situation could be 
changed by some unforeseen develop- 
iient but at present the only impulse 
hich is held likely to effect it is more 
definite information on the crop, for 
which the trade must wait a while. 

It is true that some factors have re- 
ported more buying and that spinners 
on the whole are not disposed to con- 
sider the average price offers made. 
But the purchases have been routine 
and the firmness of spinners represents 
merely a phase of another waiting 
period, 





Unsettled Yarn Market 


Buyers Bids Unacceptable to Most 
Spinners 

BOSTON.—The Boston cotton yarn 
market continues irregular with prices 
on a wide range and the amount of 
business transacted very limited. The 
trend in spinners’ prices again points 
downward following the complete 
reversal of the cotton situation fol- 
lowing the unexpectedly bullish 
government report which failed to 
inspire confidence as to its estimate of 
the crop situation. Yarn quotations 
are nominal. It is said that carded 
weaving yarns should sell at least at 
35c¢, basis of 20s-2 ply, and at 38c, 
basis of 30s-2; but that yarns are be- 
ing offered at 34c and 37c respectively. 

In fine yarns there has been some 
spotty business and additional interest 
has been seen in coarse and medium 
counts, some buyers covering their 
needs three or four weeks ahead. In 
general a very limited amount of 
orders is being booked at a variety 
of prices. There is no inclination 
anywhere to do any forward buying 
and as buyers’ bids are said to be the 
lowest for the year spinners com- 
pletely nonplussed are sitting tight 
and awaiting some stabilization of 
the cotton situation before making 
any further move. 

The wide swing in cotton during 
the past week occured at a time when 
the yarn demand was very inactive. 
The net result outside unsettlement of 
opinion has been small. It is now a 
waiting market with spinners and 
others standing “pat” until the raw 
material situation shows some signs 
of clearing. 





Boger & Crawford Install New 
Equipment 

Lincotnton, N. C.—Boger & Craw- 
ford, whose main offices are in Phila- 
delphia, have announced that an im- 
portant addition has been made to 
their equipment in the Boger & Craw- 
tord Spinning Mill here, 2,500 addi- 
tional spinning spindles having been 
installed. This announcement is par- 
ticularly impressive at this time when 
many combed spinners are complain- 
ing of lack of sufficient business to 
keep present equipment engaged on 
part time basis and when demand for 
mercerized yarns is generally reported 
to be sub-normal. 


Little Change in Chattanooga 
Yarns Last Week 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Little change 
was reflected in the Chattanooga 
yarn market during the week ending 
Aug. II, according to local yarn men. 
Prices of yarns remained at about the 
same levels as a week ago, although 
there was some adjustment in the 
price of combed singles bringing this 
type of yarn in line with quotations 
on carded and mercerized varieties. 

The market continued compara- 
tively dull during the week. The 
re-adjustments in prices do not seem 
to have encouraged buying, but on 
the other hand seem to have reduced 
the volume of business booked by the 
local brokers. 

As a result of the combed adjust- 
ment 18s are now listed at 41 to 42c 
a pound, with 30s at 47 to 48c; 40s 
at 52 to 53c and 60s at 62 to 63¢c. 
The price of 70s does not seem to 
have changed, still ranging along 73 
to 74c. 

Carded cones in Ios seem to be 
steady at 3114 to 32%c, with 20s at 
34% to 35%c. In the mercerized 
field 60s-2 are quoted at 82c, with 
other counts ranging in price from 
58c for 20s-2 to $1.06 for 8os-2. 


Thrown silk prices appear to be a 


little below the average for last week. 


Double extra during the week was | 


quoted at prices ranging all the way 
from $5.40 to about $5.50. 


Survey of Texas Textile In- 
dustry 


AusTIn, TeEx—The Texas State 
Labor Department has recently com- 
pleted a special survey of the textile 
industry of the State, which is to be 
published soon in the form of tabu- 
lated figures concerning wages, hours 
and working conditions in the Texas 


textile mills, and the economic status | 


of heads of families among the mill 
workers. The data gathered is from 
the 26 mills engaged in manufactur- 
ing cotton in Texas, with a total of 
5,286 employes reported. 

It is shown that during the six 


months, ending July 31, the mills op- | 


erated on an average schedule of 55 
working hours per week. The aver- 
age weekly wage of men operatives 
was $19, of women was $13. Dur- 
ing the process of making the sur- 
vey, representatives of the Labor De- 
partment interviewed 867 heads of 
families among the mill workers. 


The average number in the families 
was found to be four persons. In 


254 instances wives were found to be | 


working in the mills along with their 
husbands, and there were 228 children 
under 15 years of age employed. 


The number of families renting 


their living quarters from the mills | 


was found to be 419, while 270 fami- 
lies rent from others than mill own- 


ers, 114 families own their own 


homes, and 50 families board, usually 
board being obtained in the homes 
of other mill operatives. 

It was found that in practically all 





Quality 


E do not spin the only 
high grade yarns. 


But consistently, year in and 
year out, the quality of Cannon 
Yarns varies as little, and remains 
as standard, as this tremendous 
selective cotton buying power, 
most up-to-date equipment, and, 
we think, the most alert organ- 
ization in the country, can make 
it. 


And the price is consistently 
reasonable. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Big Brother 


RAYON can’t help being a bit weak- 
kneed — and looking to its big brother, 
cotton, for support. 


Weave in National 2-ply mercerized. 
It supports your gleaming rayon as a 
girder backbones a building. . Let 
it play big brother to your slim-fin- 
gered rayon. Write for samples. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
also dyed rayon 
CONES COPS TUBES  SKEINS 
ROSSVILLE, GA 


Sales Offices 


Export Department Charlotte, N. C 
Rossville, Ga Cosby & Thomas, 
Johnston Building 





WARPS 











66 W. Jackson Blvd 
New York 

The Manley-Johnson 
Corporation 
260-266 West 
Broadway 





Philadelphia, Pa 
Stewart McConaghy 


ee 6908 Cresheim Road 


Reading. Pa 
Edward Shultz, 
712 North Sth St 


Bus Manuenctu RING Cm PANY ir. 


High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


| FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 


Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Bleach & Dye Works, Inc. 


Processers of Rayon 
and Cotton Yarns 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


RICHARD HENRY COMPANY 


COTTON MILL WASTE 
78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 





‘The Halliwell COT 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


—————————————— — 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


TD) It >.< Tl TE, 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. Il. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics | 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 


Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia | 
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ll villages the rent houses were 
ufortable and were kept in good 
air, with water and lights fur- 
shed free. Rents were based on a 
isonable charge and were deducted 
1m the employes’ wages. 


Unsettled Waste Market 


The Raw Material Situation Dis- 
turbing to Waste Sellers 

BOSTON.—Excessive price move- 
nents in cotton following the govern- 
ment report greatly disturbed the cot- 
ton waste market. For the past week 
or ten days there has been very little 
doing in the waste market, most 
traders and consumers awaiting the 
Government estimate which when 
received was hardly credited and yet 
which furnished the basis for a strong 
upward movement in the New York 
cotton market to be followed the next 
day by another extensive downward 
movement. Said a well-known trader 
“It is bad enough to be a waste man 
under such circumstances but I surely 
would hate to be a manufacturer. We 
hardly know which way to turn. There 
is too much speculation in the raw 
material and this is working havoc 
with the industry. The Government 
reports are very unsettling and this 
recent one which was about 800,000 
bales below the current trade estimate 
Was particularly so.” 

Greatly restricted business in spin 
ning wastes continues the feature of 
the situation. Prices are firmer than 
they were and sellers have been able 
to obtain slightly higher prices on 
small amounts transferred. Low-grade 
materials for stuffing purposes are 
featureless and threads also are 
very little interest. It 
looks sometimes as though the market 
were at a complete standstill. Al- 
though choice materials like peeler 
comber and strips are in limited 
volume consumers do not seem to be 
t all disturbed over the prospect and 
are buying very sparingly some of 
them under the impression that a 
iiiteen million bale crop this season 
will mean substantially lower prices 
both on cotton its wastes and by- 
products. 


encountering 


It is impossible to single out any 
particular material for notice. As to 
quotations they are nominal at this 
time although one trader hazarded 
7¥ee as a fair price for comber but 
admitted that he could not make the 
price. There is very little 
waste being offered on current market. 
Should cotton stabilize around 20c 
business may pick up again. Outside 

mmission there were very 

Ww transactions in comber last week. 


however 


sellers 


* * * 


Current Quotations 
eler comber 


dias fates ae Gt 17 —18c. 
OOO GGRAOO cs ce ceus 16 17e. 
SA), GN (Sr naka s aber 16144—1Te. 
(hoice Willowed fiv....... Sly— Ye. 
‘hoiee Willowed picker. ... 6 — 6%e. 
3 UE Sei 18 19¢, 
nters (mill run)....... 5144— 6e. 
spoolers (single) ........ —12¢. 
ne White Cop. ..<-..ccws —l4e. 


New Publications | 


| 
Books reviewed in this column | 





may be obtained from the Bragr- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 





Cotton AND Its Propuction, by W. 
H. Johnson; McMillan & Co., Ltd., 


London, Eng.; 536 pages, price $10.50. | 


This work differs from others on the 
subject in the exhaustive manner in 
which it treats of the advantages and 
disadvantages of different parts of the 
world that have been, still are or mav 
be exploited for cotton 
has drawn freely from the experiences 
of the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion in its efforts to stimulate the 
growth of cotton within the Empire; 
which is not strange, because the author 


was formerly director of agriculture in | 


the Gold Coast and other parts of 
Africa, and was later agricultural 
advisor to the Australian Cotton Grow- 
ing Association. Sir William Himbury, 
managing director of the British Cotton 
Growing Association, 
volume with a foreword on the 


duction by Sir Wyndham Dunstan, 


president International Association for 
Tropical Agriculture, to whom _ the | 
author acknowledges indebtedness for 


advice and assistance in the compilation 
of the work. For anyone who desires 
very complete knowledge of the world’s 
cotton growing sections and possibilities 
this volume will be found invaluable 
It is also a verv complete compendium 
of the history, botany, cultivation, hand- 
ling, diseases and insect pests of cotton. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, PRINTING, AND 
FINISHING, for the Manchester Trade. 
by J. W. McMyn and J. W 
224 pages, 5 x 7 in. 41 illustrations 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. $1.75 
This book deals in a non-technical wav 

with the bleaching, dveing, 


Bardsley 


finishing, and 


printing of cotton goods. The authors 
assume that the reader has little or no 
knowledge of chemistry In order that 


the operations on textiles may be under- 


stood, the vegetable, animal, and artificial 
fibers are first considered and their be- 
havior toward physical and 
agencies are explained 
of fibers comprises Section 1, which 
closes with a table showing methods for 
the detection of the different materials. 
Section 2 is devoted to the bleaching of 
cotton and’ includes methods, machinery, 
and causes of defects. Dyeing is the sub- 
ject of Section 3, and the several groups 
discussed include direct, sulphur, basic, 


chemical 


mordant, vat, azo, mineral, and acid dyes. | 


There is also a chapter on the dyeing of 
celanese. Section 4 is devoted to block 


and roller printing of the various styles. | 


and Section 5 takes up briefly. the 
methods, materials, and machinery for 
finishing. An appendix gives manufac- 
turers names for dyestuffs, tests for dyes, 
etc. The book concentrates a 
amount of information in a small volume, 
and provides the non-technical man with 
a knowledge of bleaching, dyeing, and 


finishing that he would find it difficult to | 


secure from the more technical works. 


ea | 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 


N. Y., is again running on full time 
weekly schedules after the annual vaca- 
tion period. 


growing. It | 


endorses the | 
work | 
of his association, and there is an intro- | 


This discussion | 


large 
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ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 456 Fourth Ave. 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {np nus: 


AND NUMBERS 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS~ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 











TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 














MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS **, Yess } WE SELL 















JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








| 





Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 


| DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


| WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 



















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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SPINNING MILLS 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
PIEDMONT, ALA. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED YARN 
“QUALITY” is accomplished with 
superior fine combed yarns—Spun 
under careful supervision, with 
modern methods and equipment 
in our own spinning mills. 


ernn 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD., TORONTO—MONTREAL 
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COTTON 


Cotton Steadier Below 18%e 





Eastern Belt Storms and Boll 


Weevil Reports 


= decline which was only tem- 
porarily interrupted by the mar- 
ket’s initial response to the Govern- 
ment crop report of Aug. 8 continued 
until the price of December contracts 
in the market here touched 18.11 on 
last Monday. As quotations neared the 
ixc level the selling tapered off con- 
siderably, and rallies followed which 
eit the trade rather in doubt as to 
whether a turning point had been 
reached or whether the market was 
merely obeying reactionary impulses 
after a decline of about 4%c from the 
high of late last June. 
\side from its immediate effect on 
, market which was no doubt specu- 
atively short, the Government crop 
ndication of 14,291,000 bales, evi- 
dently failed to create any substantial 
demand. This fact as well as the sub- 
} sequent action of the market which 
iiter advancing about 1 to 1%c per 
pound on Bureau day broke fully 150 
points on the day following its pub- 
lication, seemed to reflect a feeling 
that the Government crop indication 
was likely to prove the lowest of the 
season. This rather interesting theory 
appeared to be based upon the Gov- 
ernment’s statement with reference to 
the allowance made for boll weevil 
damage after Aug. 1. The trade here 
was doubtful whether such damage 
would materialize to the extent al- 
lowed for and there were some who 
argued that even if the crop prove no 
larger than 14% million bales, there 
would be no famine of cotton in view 
of a 5,000,000-bale carryover. Per- 
aps there was also a feeling that if 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluciuations of Futures) 











Closed For Week Closed Net 
Aug. 9 High Low Aug. 15 Change 
August 18.42 18.80 17.95 18.61 +.19 
m 18.49 19.61 18.00 18.71 +.22 
er . 19864 19.95 18.15 18.91 +.27 
November .... 18.63 19.00 18.25 18.92 +.2y 
ember 18.62 19.88 18.11 18.93 +:31 
18.52 19.80 18.05 18.88 +.34 
Februa 19.57 18.938 18.22 18.94 +.37 
Ma 18.62 19.85 18.12 19.01 +.39 
Apr 18.60 18.94 18.26 19.02 -+.42 
18.57 19.80 18.10 19.03 +46 
18.54 18.93 18.00 19.10 +.56 
. 18.51 19.72 18.02 18.98 +.47 
e 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Lug. 10 © 19. 30¢ ee)0—ti“‘(<‘é RS 
i Aug. 11 18.90¢ 18. 72« 10.544 
Aug. 13... 18.55¢ 18.27c 10.21d 
Aug. 14 18.95¢ 18.71c 10.224 
Aug. 35 19 .20¢ 18.94c 10.51d 
rs Aug. 16.. 19. 56¢ 19. 28¢ 10.464 
Cc . 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 

Prices This Last 
Aug.15 week year 
Al 18.75 78, 569 167, 225 
are 18.94 125,041 228, 616 
P< << oy cgab ene 18.40 3,234 6,121 
~~hinonange AEE 18.77 15, 890 38,339 
SOD steceeenes = wiosbo'e 15,903 17,567 
SS ERLON: cccacnes  eeeve 7,372 4,534 
* 18.94 22,965 27,944 
ae 19.20 48,124 211, 287 
ston .. .sevieee. 18.70 126, 902 204, 278 
xis Te 19.06 17,944 28, 649 
Swank 18.50 68,776 68, 875 
18.50 1,817 1, 353 
I 18.40 4,967 9,915 





Cause Covering 


weevil damage proved under expecta- 
tions or if deterioration during Au- 
gust was less than the average, the 
market would be faced with increas- 
ing crop indications coincidentally 
with an increasing new crop move- 
ment. The amount of cotton ginned 
prior to Aug. I was somewhat larger 
than anticipated. 

The tropical storms have caused 
heavy rains in parts of the eastern 
belt. Some open cotton has probably 
been beaten out in South Georgia, 
while there has been damage from 
washing and shedding, and it seems 
too that while weather conditions have 
been fairly favorable for growth else- 
where, they have been of a character 
likely to promote boll weevil activities. 
At any rate, advices reaching here 
from State entomologists have indi- 
cated increasing infestation or activity 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. These advices, of 
course, seem to strengthen the Crop 
Reporting Board’s statement with 
reference to possibilities of damage 
equal to that on the average in the 
boll weevil years, and while the trade 
seems fairly confident of a larger crop 
than is talked of when cotton is sell- 
ing around 22% to 22%c late in June, 
it realizes large crop is not assured. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country with 
the usual comparisons: 


Aug. Aug. Last . 
Markets 8 15 Change Year Sales 
Galveston 20.10 18.75 —135 19.65 1,954 
New Orleans.. 20.16 18.95 —122 19.15 4,561 
MOURNS. onc cose 19.80 18.40 —140 18.85 Seats 
Savannah ..... 20.13 18.77 —136 19.17 36 
TUGETONE cs nccase 20.13 18.94 —119 19.31 50 
New York..... 20.40 19.20 —120 19.95 2,800 
Augusta ...... 20.25 19.06 —119 19.13 728 
Memphis ...... 19.75 18.50 -—125 18.75 4,800 

ae es 19.25 18.50 —75 19.00 : 
Houston ...... 20.00 18.70 —130 19.60 14,862 
eee 19.45 18.20 —125 18.75 29,692 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


cia Be 1.00¢ 1.00¢ .70t .o4t —86t 
ia aan ‘Ot -75t (S5t75¢ ,62t 
Sete... “40t 40t  40t 38+ “40+ 
ORES .30t 25% 6.357 .25¢ .26t 
a escape © (95° "38° ase ‘340 
hs cuad ves 90° (50° 88° 50° gi° 
Sci ccece 1.90° 1.10° 1.38° 1.00% 1.48% 
Secs... 275° 1.85% 200° 1.75* 2.93° 
YELLOW TINGED 
i i cciges 25° 35° 40" «25 338 
og aero ‘50° .75* 65" 50° 64® 
Dalian 125° 1.00° 125° (75° 111° 
Rs apeone 2.00° 150° 1.75% 1.38* 1.09° 
a 2.75% 225° 2.50* 2.38° 242° 
YELLOW STAINED 
| eee 190° 1.00° 1.00% 75° 78, 
ae 1.75* 125° 1.50% 1.50° 1.66° 
es. 2.75* 1.59* 295° 200° 2.38° 
BLUE STAINED 
a ee 1.75% 1.50* 1.50 1.75° 1.48° 
eo 2.25" 200° 2.25" 250° 210° 
M.*°* 3.00° 2 50° 3.00° 3.5@° 2.87° 
~ Off middling 1On middling. 
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Precise 


as to count and twist 


One of the advantages of dealing 
with Quissett. A certain count, a 
certain twist means just that—noth- 
ing else. Qlwuissett vigilance permits 
of no discrepancy. 


Quissett offers a yarn service thor- 
oughly in keeping with modern day 
requirements. A complete diver- 
gency of counts and twists are avail- 
able. We furnish yarns for knitting 
and weaving requirements ranging 
from underwear to lace curtains. 


Let Quissett provide the foundation 
for your new line. 


ESOS 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


= 


SS 


Sake- 


Quissett Mill 


New, Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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The often intangible ‘‘something” that makes one article sell more 
than another is not so intangible when analyzed. Be your prod- 
uct underwear, hosiery, or what, if put side by side with a com- 
peting equal priced article, the buyer will choose between them. 


Naturally each article may have certain features, each appealing 
to a class of buyers and selling those certain buyers. However, 
there is an underlying foundation for choice which influences not 
just one class, but all buying classes — and the yarn in your 
product exerts a part of this influence. 


a American Yarns give your product a quality foundation to start 
with. That means sales influence when on the counter with other 
merchandise. 


The cotton in American Yarns is chosen from a select source. 
Sales Representatives The spinning conditions are as perfect as modern equipment can 
Northern States and Canada make them. American Yarn mercerizing needs no explanation. 


omen ieee sss An inspection quickly shows the unusually beautiful lustre. 
Joston, New York, Philadelphia, 


Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Supervising this selection of cotton, the spinning, and the mer- 
a el i a aa cerizing is an organization long experienced in producing huge 
42 Broadway, New York City quantities of yarn, all of it exactly uniform and all with the same 


H. B. Rosre beautiful lustre. 
3 Worth Street, New York City F . 
oalen It is not remarkable that American Yarns have made so great 
For Southern States a success — for their users have profited through them. 


Lovisvitce Textire Co., Inc 


Lankeyinn, Ty. Ask for quotation on any number yarn 
Davip WHITEHURST, 
409 Parkway, High Point, N 


R. D. McDonatp f \ \ 
ames Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn YG 


AND PROCESSING CO 


MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Trade in South Upset 





Unexpected Response to Report— 
Weevil Outlook Varied 

Mempuis, TENnN., AuG. 13.—Not a 
bale of cotton was sold out of local 
stocks during the week. Only 75 bales 
have been sold in two weeks. There 
was fair volume, season considered, of 
f. o. b. business. Unsold stocks in- 
creased despite small receipts. Lack 
oi demand had as much to do with the 
inactivity as lack of offerings. Early 
in the week, the trade waited for the 
Government report; the break in 
prices, which followed Wednesday’s 
response to the report, has the trade 
here upset and not much demand can 
be expected until the situation is clari- 
fied; at the same time, offerings have 
not been stimulated. Buyers are 
timid and sellers are uncertain. 

There was, and is, not much dispo- 
sition here to question the Govern- 
ment estimate, although some contend 
that the crop has improved materially 
since Aug. 1. It is the opinion of by 
far the larger number that the crop 
has but little better than held its own. 
Texas and Oklahoma, it is conceded, 
are the crux of the situation; both 
present very large possibilities and 
have had favorable weather since 
Aug. 1. The weather elsewhere has 
been too dry, except in southern Geor- 
gia where heavy rains, incident to the 
Florida storm, were detrimental. The 
weather over the central belt has been 
very hot and dry with an abundance 
of sunshine. Had there not been so 
much rain in June the hot dry weather 
would be favorable. But, because of 
the unfavorably wet June, the crop of 
\rkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Alabama is without 
adequate foundation and is beginning 
to show it. The one beneficial effect 
of the hot and dry weather is to hold 
weevils in check. 

Farmers and merchants are in- 
clined to minimize the weevil danger. 
State entomologists express alarm, 
saying that weevils are more active 
than at this time last year and that 
farmers are waiting entirely too long 
to start poisoning. The Plant Board 
of Mississippi reports weevil infesta- 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Aug. 11 Aug. 4 
markets average oven « ae 19.A6 
Memphis ...c...s0. - 18.25 19.30 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 
OSG“. ckancateastsheruneees ‘ «ee 21U@21% 
Te... .icaccdeuennaie x 224,23 
oe ee = 241@24% 


For week Prey. week Week before 





Memphis total .. 5, 808 3,430 4,652 

Fo.b. inel. In total. 5,808 3.355 4,202 

markets ... ornen See 24,352 18,110 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

Net receipts ....... ns 627 1,598 1,323 

ss receipts > -- 5,233 10,245 9,643 

tal since Aug. 1, net.. 969 2,587 2,488 

tal since Aug. 1........17,560 21,179 29,373 

| stock iat eee hee es 71,456 70, 906 141,999 

Decrease for week.......... 4,113 2,553 6,528 
Unseld stock in hands of 

mphis factors .........16,725 22, 250 49,000 

In rease for week era as 225 x250 x2, 000 


Vecrease., 


tion in 32 counties in the State, with 
an average infestation of 11% for the 
State and ranging from less than 3% 
to more than 70%. Infestation is 
said to have increased materially dur- 
ing the last week. The delta counties, 
so far, are comparatively free from 
weevils, although infestations ranging 
from 1 to 23% are reported in Boli- 
var, Sunflower, Tallahatchie and 
Washington counties. Nine farms 
were examined in Yazoo county, 
which is partly in the delta; nine were 
found to be infected, some of them 
showing as high as 71%. Notwith- 
standing this, farmers are showing 
more concern over the tendency, re- 
cently developed, of the plant to shed 
than because of the boll weevil. The 
kind of weather for best results is a 
question; rain is needed but would in- 
crease the weevil danger. 


Staples Decline 





Extra Staple Cottons Lower for 
Forward Shipment 

Boston, AuGust 15.—Egyptian cot- 
tons during the week have not shared 
in the weakness shown in the domes- 
tic extra staple market, both the Sak. 
and the Uppers being practically un- 
changed for the week and the Alexan- 
dria market also moderately strong. 
Domestic extra staple cottons are dis- 
tinctly lower than they were a week 
ago. Shippers are said to be willing 
to sell forward shipment cotton fully 
as low as for prompt shipment except 
in some of the longer staple types. 
Some mills are ready to buy Fall ship- 
ment extra staple cottons if the basis 
is low enough and some sellers have 
been found willing to discount a fall- 
ing futures market. 

Extra Staple Cottons Lower 

Average prices for Aug.-Sept. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (government 
lengths) are as follows: 





Middling St. Middlir 
1 1/16 in be . -- 20 to2ic. 21 to21% 
S 2/96. 5m. 00: 36 Biieccess . 2WMto2l%c. 21%4to22c. 
1% in ‘ ; . 21 to22 22 to23« 
1 3/16 in ee . 22 23 told 
1% in...... 2 25 tot 





John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Aug.-Sept. shipment as _ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides, 367gc off 4c.; 
Medium Uppers, 26%c unchanged 
Aug. 8. They report closing prices 
Aug. 15 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Nov. Sak. $35.80, off 20c 
Oct. Uppers, $23.43, off $1.03, from 
Aug. 8. 





Two New Cotton Offices Open 
in Greenville 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Two new 
cotton offices have been opened up in 
Greenville, S. C. One is a branch 
of J. S. Bache & Co. of New York 
city, in charge of J. L. Bussey, well 
known local cotton broker. The 
other new firm is that formed by M. 
G. Dudley and I. L. Donkle. Mr. 
Donkle has been associated with the 
local offices of Cooper & Griffin as 
a buyer for the last 18 years. 





Photomicrograph showing 
oil emulsified by Oakite. 
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The better the boil - off 


the better the finish 


T HAT applies particularly to cotton piece 

goods which are to be finished white or 
dyed in the lighter shades. For, the success of 
subsequent operations depends largely upon 
whether all, or only part, of the impurities are 
removed from the fabric. 


Many mills make sure of the kier boil by using 
Oakite. Added to the kier liquor, Oakite by 
its emulsifying action, breaks up all natural 
oils and holds them in suspension so that they 
are freely and completely rinsed away. 


In addition, the Oakite used in the kier makes 
possible a reduction in the quantity of caustic 
necessary. The tendency of caustic to cause 
harshness is reduced. Danger of kier stains 
and caustic burns is minimized. Oakite in the 
kier assures a well bottomed fabric in every 
way. 


Write for full information and booklet of prac- 
tical formulas. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., NEW YORK, N. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, Q., 
Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, "Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Greenville, S. C., Harrisburg, Pa., Martford, *Houston, Tex., 
*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., Joplin, Mo., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., Madison, Wis., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y., 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, 
Wis., *Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, 
N. Y., Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, N cap 
Providence, Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., *Rochester, N. Y., 
Rockford, Ill., *Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. 
Louis, *St. Paul, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., 
Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 
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Industrial Cleaning Materials «ns Methods 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


| Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


AOE OCI NLA ETE LLL EEL LOE 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED. woo en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 


Sales Representatives 


Tops YARNS 


W. C. GAUNT & CO PERCY A. LEGGE 
212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST. 134 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


eR. 8S YARN MILLS 
Rae Woonsocket, R. I. 


Incorporated 1904 
Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


P. 0. Station “E” 


FRANIGIN: 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
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id is our vigilant watch over every 
detail of the dyeing process which 
enables us to turn out superior work 
Put your dyeing needs up 
to us.... You will like the re- 
sults and quick-stepped de- 

liveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
ules Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. 
xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN R.STEWART Co. 
eee 


SCOTT 0. STONE, INC. 210 SUMMER St, Boston. Mass. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS DESCRIPTION 


Jamestown, New York 


THE “MURDOCK” 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 


Cotton and Knitting Mills 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 


Keep Your Spindles a oy equipped with 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKLIN 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Ma peta of 


vad MERINO ARN S| 


FOR WEAVING and ARS | 
Heather a Specistty | Mixtures and Decorating Yarns | 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 





I | 


| 


with 
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Price Cutting Seen 
in Wool Top Market 





Tops Made from Domestic Wools 
Under Pressure but Foreign 
Wool Tops Firm 


BOSTON.—Prices in the top mar- 
ket are softer on merino qualities but 
there seems no argument against top 
prices on 48s down made from foreign 
wools. The industry is divided against 
itself. Price cutting has again broken 
out and some of the substantial busi- 
ness offered 3 to 5c below the low 
quotations following this report is 
being taken by certain concerns while 
others positively refuse to look at new 
business unless it contains at least the 
promise of breaking even. It would 
seem as though the business being 
taken well below the market is by top 
manufacturers who believe that the 
rather easier prices now seen on 
domestic wool will develop later into 
a good-sized decline. This is not the 
view held by the majority of the big 
wool merchants on Summer Street. 
New business during the last week 
at anything like prices justified by cur- 
rent level of wool has been very small. 
The top situation as a whole is very 
disturbing and reflects very clearly the 
uncertainty prevailing in the yarn and 
goods markets. 


Conditions in the noil market are 
lethargic enough and yet prices refuse 
to move downward. The best that 
the buyer can do is to gain a conces- 
sion of a cent or so a pound in 
materials priced between goc and 
$1.00. Half-blood and high 34s blood 
noils are a trifle more active than 
strictly fine noils. The main fact to 
be noted is the slow domestic output 
which is about 60% of normal while 
the demand for year to date has been 
approximately 90% of normal. Im- 
ports have helped out the situation but 
foreign noils are now arriving in very 
small quantities. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


eee (64-66s) $1. 
Half-blood ....... (60-628) 
High % blood....... 

Aver ay blood 
ae SO eee 
High \4 blood 
48s N. Z 





Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 7) 


ee eee (58s) 
~-eighths blood....... (56s) 
(CRREOGN .. cans cease (50s) 
~ bred 






High % mee: - 
see % blood. 


Bin "TT the tsceeeserccoees 


Specifications on Old Contracts 





Prices Steady, Although 
Entire Market Is Quiet 


Philadelphia. 

EN’S wear manufacturers in this 

vicinity are specifying on old 
yarn contracts more actively than at 
any time during the recent heavy- 
weight season. Many of these con- 
tracts for yarns contained a time limit 
and spinners state this is one reason 
why manufacturers are sending in 
specifications. Contracts were placed 
several months ago for heavyweight 
counts and prices were under those at 
which sales are now being made. In 
view of this it is natural to expect 
manufacturers would specify on such 
contracts whether they need all the 
yarn this month or not as prices are 
considerably under current weaving 
yarn quotations for similar grades 
and colors. 

Although specifications on heavy- 
weight yarn contracts are being re- 
ceived actively from men’s wear 
manufacturers, there is little new 
business being placed with spinners, 
notwithstanding the fact sampling of 
lightweight yarns has been general 
among local mills, giving spinners the 
impression the new season would get 
under way more quickly than usual. 
A number of factors have entered 
into the men’s wear situation to make 
this now unexpected for several 
weeks, many in the trade predicting 
contracts for lightweight counts will 
not be received in volume until after 
the fancies have been opened early 
next month. 


Outerwear Demand Quiet 
A somewhat similar condition is 
delaying purchases of outerwear 
yarns, bathing-suit manufacturers re- 
fusing to make new commitments of 
importance until after their new lines 
are opened in September. It is be- 


lieved this branch of the worsted 
yarn trade will continue fairly active 
as manufacturers enjoyed a fair to 
active season in a number of in- 
stances, although during recent weeks 
many mills stated they have found it 


more difficult to sell when they 
priced goods on the current yarn 
basis. and give this as one of the 
reasons they have not been in the 
market for outerwear counts within 


recent weeks. 

Spinners of outerwear counts are 
quoting 2-20s, 50s, at $1.50, although 
a spinner here and there is quoting 
this count and grade at $1.47™%. 
Adherence to the $1.50 level for this 
count is so general among these spin- 
ners the market level can be set 
definitely at that figure. It is appar- 
ent, however, knitters are endeavor- 
ing to lower their goods cost by 
buying lower grade yarn than form- 
erly, many mills that formerly bought 
a 50s grade yarn now taking low 
quarter blood which they are able to 
purchase from spinners at $1.40 and 
up. While this varn is lower in grade 
and will not produce a garment as 
satisfactory as the high quarter blood 
yarn, knitters find it meets the re- 
quirements of their trade in dyed 
goods and the effect and quality are 
stated to be satisfactory. 


Spinners Less Active 

Knitting yarn spinners in_ this 
vicinity are not receiving new business 
in sufficient volume to take their cur- 
rent production, although operating 
schedules have been reduced within 
the last month by a majority of such 
spinners. They are optimistic de- 
mand will again get under way in 
September and prices will not be any 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)............ 1. 10-1.15 
2-166, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-24s, low 14 (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 


2-20s to 2-260, 14 bid. (46-488)... 1.3734-1.42%4 


2-266 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (488)... .. 1.50-1.55 
2-0s to 2-32s, 4 bid. S. A. (46s). 1. 50-1. 55 
2-32a, { bid. (48-50s).......... 1.6244-1.65 
2-20e, % bid. (5@s)............. 1.65-1.67% 
2-260, 9% bid. (560)............. 1.70-1.72% 
2-360, % bid. (560)............. 1.773%4-1.80 
2-32s, 4 bid. 60s)... 2.2.2.0... 1.75-1.77% 
2-36e, 4 bid 60s)............. 1.80-1.82% 
2-408, 4 bid 60s)............. 1.85-1.87% 
2-50s, high, }, bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-60s, fine, (66-708)............. 2.07%4-2.10 
2-60s, fine, (705)...........2-4.. 2.65-2.70 


French System 


20a, high, 4% bid. (50s).......... 1.52 
20a, % WER). .cccrcccccces 1.65-1.67 
260, 34 blood (560).............. 1.70-1.72 
30s, 44 bid. (608). ..........6005 . 80-182 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.8744-1.9244 
40a, +4 bid. (60-H4s)............ 1.90-1 
a 2.1244-2.17% 
PRGA piv casera vinencess 2.62-2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s, low, 4 bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-186 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s)... .. 1.50 
2-266, 4 bid. (508)............ 1.55 
2-308, 4% bid. (50s). ............ 1.60 
2-20s, % bid. (5@6)............. 1.65 
2-208, } bid. (60s). ............ 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
308, 50-50 1.35-1.37% 
60-40 1,45-1.47%4 
30a, 70-30 1.55-1.57% 
30s. 80-20 1.65-1.67% 











lower at that time. For this reason 
several are reported to be running 
close to the June rate, being content 
to add slightly to their stocks, believ- 
ing a spurt in demand will develop 
within the next few weeks to take 
this off their hands. 


No decided drop in wools from the 
current and slightly lower level is 


anticipated by spinners. For this 
reason they do not look for any 
change in yarn prices within the 
next month. Worsted yarns did not 
advance in proportion with wools, 
never reaching the peak in medium 
wools at 56c for bright sorts. Spin- 


ners point to this as one reason why 
they are unable to reduce yarns now 
that wools have dropped several cents 
from the peak, asserting yarns did 
not go up with wools and therefore 
they are unable to lower them now, 
their margins making this impossible. 
Knitting yarn spinners state $1.50 for 
2-20s, 50s, permits them to do no more 
than break even unless they own 
wools purchased early in the year at 
considerably lower figures than are 
now procurable. 


No Dress Goods Business 


Dullness in the men’s wear and 
outerwear sections of the market is 
accompanied by a _ continued and 
marked lack of interest from worsted 
dress goods manufacturers, the latter 
trade not having bought any large 
quantity of yarn within recent weeks. 
Manufacturers of dress goods are in 
need of new business, many of them 
finding it difficult to locate sufficient 
new goods business to justify running 
their machinery at all. A number of 
these mills have samples of men’s 
wear lines out, on which they are 
soliciting business, but they have not 
secured sufficient orders to make it 
possible for them to buy large 
amounts of yarns as yet. 


Notwithstanding lack of demand in 
all three sections of the market there 
has been no decided weakness in 
spinners’ quotations and there are no 
indications these are in prospect in 
the near future. Spinners are in a 
more optimistic frame of mind than 
has been apparent for a number of 
months and they are endeavoring to 
secure cost at least for yarns, prefer- 
ring otherwise not to make a sale. 
This is in distinct contrast to con- 
ditions in the trade in former years 
when spinners first tried to keep 
machinery running irrespective of 
whether sales resulted in profit or 
loss. There are definite indications 
this has changed and spinners will 
try to keep prices at least on a cost 
basis. 


*Simister Mills Co., Inc., Manayunk, 
Pa. Max Leas has been appointed re- 
ceiver in bond of $2,000. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Yarns Plugging Along 


Prices Stabilization Still Absent— 
Drive on Tops 

BOSTON.—New business in weav- 
ng yarns in the Boston district is 
showing but little tendency to expand. 
lhe average price level is practically 
unchanged from a month ago but the 
bulk of the limited business placed has 
probably been below the average price 
level. It is maintained stoutly that 
yarns ought to do better and few op- 
pose the proposition in the abstract. 
What ought to be and what actually 
is are unfortunately wide apart. The 
general tone of the market is some- 
what improved as, unless all signs fail, 
substantial business in worsted piece 
goods ought to be placed in the near 
future. 

Mill operations continue erratic with 
curtailment still in force, on the aver- 
age. Particulars*on old contracts are 
slow in arriving. A little softness in 
the domestic merino wool market has 
led to another drive by spinners on 
the top market and during the week 
price concessions have been available 
in tops grading from 58s,up to 70s. 
The crossbred tops made from foreign 
wools are as firm as a rock and knit- 
ting yarns made from 50s down are 
firmer than weaving yarns made from 
50s up. Suitable summer weather is 
leading to a good clearance of tropi- 
cals in the goods market paving the 
way for expected business in fancies 
and_ staples. 

In the Bradford market inadequacy 
of new business in fully manufac- 
tured goods is reflected in the curtail- 
ment of activity in combing and spin- 
ning. There is a general reluctance 
to enter into further commitments un- 
til there is a better opportunity to 
form a more reliable opinion on the 
wool outlook. Spinners continue to 
operate under adverse conditions and 
little improvement in demand is ex- 
pected until orders come around for 
next year, possibly about the middle 
of September. Yarns of all descrip- 
tions are in the buyer’s favor and 
although prices are well below replace- 
ment cost manufacturers hesitate to 
place forward business. Specifica- 
tions against old contracts also are 
coming in slowly particularly in cross- 
breds but some little improvement is 
reported in fine yarns. Some prices 
made seem to be the result of forced 
and are 3 to 4 pence on the 
wrong side when based on _ replace- 
ment values. In general competition 
is so keen that prices obtained are 
rarely remunerative. 


sales 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
8 d 
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Woolstock Mfg. Co., Inc., Worces- 
ter. Mass. The machinery and equip- 
ment of this company at 54 Jackson St., 


was sold at foreclosure sale at the in- 
stance of Arthur R. Layman on Aug. 13 
to the Lincoln Fibre Co., a new corpora- 
tion which is to continue operation of 


he plant. 


South Africa Standardizes Wool | 


Packing 


WasHINGToN, D. C.—Resolutions 
were adopted at the annual meeting 
ot the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, held recently in Johannesburg. 
appealing to all to 
standardize their \s- 
sistant Trade Edward 
B. Lawson, Johannesburg, informs 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Department Agriculture 
was requested to give every possible 
opportunity to uneducated 
and all packers of wool to qualify 
themselves as wool classers, and the 
authorities to strictly carry out the 


sheep farmers 


wool packing, 
Commissioner 


of 


farmers 


law pertaining to all falsely packed 


wool, in the resolutions. 

It was further requested 
Government, 
standard wool 


that the 
having approved a 
pack weighing 11% 
Ibs., seek the necessary power author- 
izing it to define the weight and 
size of a standard pack so that they 
might have the right to refuse the 
entry into any South African port of 
bales or packs not conforming to the 
regulations the 
pack. 


governing standard 


Mohawk Carpet Mills Lay) 
Plans for Branch Sales Office | 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—The 
Carpet Mills, Inc., are making exten- 
sive arrangements for the distribution 
of their products through their own 
sales department. 
newly appointed manager, ac- 
companied by his assistant, James D. 
I. Husband, is on a trip through the 
West and Middle West calling on the 
trade in the larger centres. The in- 
tention is to establish sales offices and 
display rooms in many of the larger 
cities. At present they 
Francisco. 


George Lambie, the 
sales 


are in San 





Two S. 
Merged 


BAMBERG, C.—Announcement 
was made last week of the merger of 
two power companies in this section, 
the Edisto Public Service Co. being 


Cc. 


Power Companies 


Se 


merged with the South Carolina 
Power Co. The South Carolina 


Power Co. owns plants in Charleston 
and Walterboro and is closely allied 
with the Southeastern Power Co., 
which has underway a large develop- 
ment on the Savannah river above 
Augusta. R. A. Easterling, of Den- 
mark, has been made vice-president of 
the South Carolina Power Co., and he 
will have charge of promotion work. 


Seattle Wool Market Steady 
SEATTLE, WAsH.—The wool market 
here was steady at the close of the 
first week in August, with the bulk of 
the Pacific Northwest clip out of first 
hands. 





Buying prices for medium and 
course valley wool were unchanged. 
Some strength was recently displayed 
in the best grades. Valley wool, med- 
ium, is selling for -4oc per lb. The 
coarse is selling for 35c to 3&8c. 


Mohawk | 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wpitis Chornton, R I 





MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


| || WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 
FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. : 


FLORENCE, N. J. 










WORSTED 


se, FRENCH SPUN YARNS ‘ret 


MERINO WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. Boston. 
Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 


Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


Rayon 
E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 
Waste ..2veraniivare New vericcity 


RAYON WARPS 


On Your Own Beams 


VIS TEX MILLS INC. 
Howard & Huntingdon Sts. 






















Regular Production, Standard Quality 






Cops 
Cones 
Tubes 
Skeins 
Bobbins 


Dresser Spools 


Single 

Multiple 

Plain Twists 
Novelty Twists 
Dyed or Natural 












t TOPS-NOILS 


F RAYON PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


* CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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DISTINCTION 













The superb beauty of Celanese fabrics, in all their varied manifes- 
tations, is seen perhaps to greatest advantage in the more decorative 
types of dress...afternoon and evening gowns, party and dance frocks, 
and street costumes. Rich moirés and taffetas, sumptuous satins and 
brocades...agleam with mellow luster or softly dull as pearls... bril- 
liantly colored or subtle-hued...almost innumerable are the strik- 
ingly distinctive effects that can be achieved with Celanese. 

The beauty of Celanese is permanent. Its appearance actually 
improves with washing. The fabric withstands perspiration and 
long-continued wear. Hence Celanese fabrics are very economical, 
delighting woman's practical side as well as appealing to her desire 
for authentic loveliness. 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers from 45 to 300 
and upward, delivered either on 5°, 6", or 7” cops, or in skeins, or 
on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, or sized warps either 
on client's beams or on our paper shells. The services of our weav- 
ing, knitting, dyeing and sizing experts are at your free disposal. 


CELANESE« YARNS 


Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th Street, New York 


166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago :: 1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia::38 Chauncy Street, Boston:: 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland :: Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Throwsters Are Busy 





Rushed with Orders but Most Are 
for Quick Delivery 

\lost throwsters have been busy the 
last week but claim that all of the 
orders taken are for spot delivery and 
that the same hand-to-mouth buying 
is the only type to be found. 

\bout the same percentage of busi- 
ness is being received from the broad- 
silk trade as from the hosiery field 
with the call for highest grades com- 
ing from the better grade full-fash- 
ioned mills. Prices have held steady 
and are not expected to react to any 
extent by most throwsters. 

Japan yellows have had more call 
lately for high grade hosiery as 
it is thought by knitters that the pres- 
ent supply is running more even than 
the white for 3 and 4 thread stock. 
Some whites are also found to be 
loopy in the new season silk caused 
by too early shipment and the proper 
allowance for drying not being given 
as shippers are anxious to realize a 
return on some of their tied-up capi- 
tal. As the season progresses they 
have more money to work with and 
so the proper care is taken with the 
reeling and drying. 

Prices are quoted as an average 


from the leading throwsters as 
follows: 
(60 day basis) 

Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6 45 
Japan tram, 3 & 4 thd. in skeins............ 5 45 
Japan tram, 5 thd. on comes............seeee 5 50 
Japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins.... 6 50 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.... 6 10 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins........:. 6 00 





anton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 5 10 
Tussah tram, 2 end On COpS...........0.-seeees 3 00 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 
Hosiery tram, 3 & 4 thd. Japan XXX........ 6 50 
Hosiery tram, 6 thd. Japan XX.............. 6 10 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack ...... sre ees} 

OP Se GN kkk 00 Sw wun cd innhetakars 5 65 
osiery tram, KX .nccccesccccccces 5 56 
Hosiery tram, Best X......... 5 40 
Du Pont Exhibit Features 


Rayon Curtains and Draperies 


\n interesting rayon display is one 
{ the features at the Du Pont Prod- 
ucts Exhibit at Atlantic City this 
One of the principal Board- 
walk windows is devoted to a showing 
of rayon lace curtains in attractive 
pattern designs. The colors are ecru, 
imtique gold and sand. The curtains 
Were manufactured by the United 
‘tates Lace Curtain Mills at Kingston, 


v sl 
VCOR, 


St 
N.Y, 
\nother feature of the rayon dis- 
is scarfs and vanity sets made of 
‘ont rayon in antique gold color, 
manufactured by the J. C. Sleater Co. 
nd the Artmart Linen Co., both of 
York City. 
ilences and over drapes are used 
e display to create atmosphere. 
e are made of Rayon Larenese 
“rapery, the colors being American 
eauty and peacock blue. They are 
manufactured by the Peerless Plush 
Mig. Co. of Paterson, N. J. 
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New Celanese Prices Show 


Reductions 

The Celanese Corp. of America has 
revised prices on celanese yarns reduc- 
ing them from 50c to $1.00 per pound. 
The new basis is further established 
by a guarantee of protection against 
further decline to March 31, 1929. 
The new price on 45 denier celanese 
is $3.00 (formerly at $4.00), the 75 
denier is $2.55 (formerly $3.25), the 
100 denier is $2.40 (formerly $3.15), 
the 150 denier $1.90 (formerly 
$2.90) and the 200 denier is $1.90 
(formerly $2.75). 


Spun Silk Awakes 


is 





Better Business Moves Though 
with Scant Profit to Spinners 
It was generally stated among silk 

spinners this week that the spun silk 

business had finally shown some re- 
awakening and that business was ac- 
tually being booked. 

This is encouraging for most spin- 
ners have had a noticeable lack of 
business for sometime. The call for 
spun silk seems to be mostly from the 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


First Second 
Denier Filaments ep “eo “¢ Qual. Qual 
75 i tuuwider <aaveie .. “adenae GN teas’ 
80 Re aa ee eer Ue onsae ‘ 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 | ee eee 
100 we” eee ei aleteds Yabloaan 2.25 $1.70 
125 Se «fice  weeeee cepeadl 1.75 1.45 
125 ee otek, 86 Cate tears 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 Ree tease eenaah 
150 EEE hte kaise aienraais 1.60 1.35 
150 itenmtcetied' ccwnkee' ° taht 1.75 1.35 
170 ES We cate, civkewnas © faeces 1.45 1.25 
170 ee ee ale gee 1.50 1.25 
170 PS sce i eae .1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
200 MRR > een 1.45 1.25 
200 ee ee AY net ea keen | Be 1.30 
250 ML) ea ce 1.35 1.25 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 Rate easel ue eas 
450 eaten) Bvdees econ 1.25 1.20 
600 eee ieee). dkwiews 1.20 1.15 
900 OS ee oe a eee 1.25 1.20 
1,200 ee Ded etie dl. Daitexwal a Aalaon 1.25 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
oe SF: Ke | eee Denier “ee ee 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 130 1.70 1.60 1.45 
75 2. 2.30 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
100 2.15 2.00 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
110 1.90 1.80 a 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
120 1.80 1.70 $1.55 170 1.45 1.40 1.25 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 ee 
100 75 3.235 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price | Denier Price 
45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20) 





~ RAYON AND SILK YARN 


worsted and woolen trade who are 
opening new lines and from the broad 
silk mills with a few orders coming 
from the hosiery trade. 

Raw waste not decreased in 
price as yet, but spinners are hopeful 
that the long spell of low prices of 
raw silk will react favorably to re- 
ducing raw waste. 


has 


The new combinations of worsted, 
camels hair, alpaca, etc., mixed with 
spun silk are being fairly well re- 
ceived and spinners express a cheer- 
ful opinion that a fair season will 
finally be enjoyed. 

Prices are about the same as have 
existed for the last 


month and are 
quoted in this instance net: 
40-2 ... . $4 20 60-2 $4 40 
DD rcexvicastcocas 430 62-1 3 40 


Amsterdam (N. Y.) Woolen Mills 
is the name of the company established 
by John J. Casey, who recently pur- 
chased picking and garnetting equipment 
of Mill No. 2 of A. V. Morris & Sons, 
Amsterdam, and leased a floor in the No. 
5 mill. Plant is now in operation with 
3 cylinder garnetts, 2 cards, 2 pickers, 1 
duster, 1 mixing picker and 1 boiler. 
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Rayon Notes From Britain 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


The Board of Trade returns for 
the month of June and the first six 
months of the year have been issued 


and are summarized as follows: 


Six Six 
Months Months 

June 1928 1928 1927 
Imports of Yarn in 
lara eateetcanacet 242,124 1,620,478 1,154,328 
Imports in £........ 52,590 334,814 258, 222 
Exports of Yarn in 
Phe. connie, 699,379 4,192,453 3,309, 657 
Exports in £....... 170, 699 962,125 738,645 
Imports of Manfrs. 
Ss Wes psc ND 422,982 3,452,384 2,974,128 
Exports of Manfrs 
ih MPS od. 4 ies 548,498 3,815,487 2,608,466 

Exports of rayon hose not included 

in the above during the first six 
months totalled 352,950 doz. pairs 
against 292,778 doz. pairs in 1927. 

* * 7 

It is reported that the Lancashire 

Artsilk Mfg. Co., which was recently 


registered, have secured an option on 
a site near Ramsbottom. 


* * * 


Developments are foreshadowed by 
the registration here of a new com- 
pany known as Cuprammonium Arti- 
ficial Silk, Ltd. For some time there 
has been evidence that the production 
of cupra silk in Britain would rapidly 
expand and this news following as it 
does, closely after the registration of 
British Bemberg, Ltd., is especially 
interesting. 

* * K 

A Rayon Section is being prepared 
at the large Yorkshire Textile and 
Allied Industries Fair which is to be 
held in Bradford in February next 
year. 

* * * 

The British subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Artificial Silk Co., which is 
being formed to exploit the acetate 
process in this country will be known 
as the Alliance Artificial Silk Co. and 
the plant will be at Lowestoft. The 
capital of the company will be £1,550,- 
000 in 6,200,000 shares of 5/— each, 
The public issue will comprise 4,680,- 
000 shares and the International Co. 
get 620,000 shares at par and, it 
is understood, an option on several 
hundred thousand more at par. A 
factory at Basle in Switzerland is be- 
ing taken over addition to the 
Lowestoft plans. The chairman of 
the company will be Frank J. Farrell 
of Grout & Co. 


will 


in 


* * x 
The shares of Kirklees, Ltd., which 
is controlled by the Rock Investment 


Co... introduced the 
Amsterdam Bourse. 


are being on 


* * * 


A new company known as the Ace- 
tate Products Co. is to be floated here 
shortly. It is apparently another sub- 
sidiary of the Non-Inflammable Film 
Co., and will obtain its raw cellulose 
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COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic em cocennis - 
Converters of 4 . 
Rayon KN 
for every requirement 


COD POPPA prt ttt dytyd tnt OG POPP PAPO FG SGPT 


: EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
80-82 Fourth Avenue 709 Grosvenor Bldg. HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. eS 
Rome aa arene ‘tty CA.SNODGRASS Bae 
a 2 aa 1 SHATTANGEGA TENN... powhe a 
Inquiries solicited EVERY ans A 


Cc. 
._N. ha ey, 
PURPOSE oe Sa NATURAL 


4% SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS*® 





The Gardiner Hall, Jr.., Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
Manufacturers of 


Mercerized and Cotton 


SEWING THREAD 


in all numbers and shades for 


all stitching operations 


Sales Office: 59 Walker St.. New York 
Mill South Willington, Conn. 


(=| AWAITS 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE NEWORLEANS ROCHESTER 








ati HULU vA. ALAS 





ASK tor samples and quotation. 


= : 
a): 2 
: OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 2 
—————— ————_________________ : E 
! RAW & THROWN SILK Z 
CHATILLON 8rano RAYON ‘|i 
_ ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES =| = 
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MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


eeene ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 























of Every Kind 


BECK YARNCO. RAYON 





and Description 
FAST COLOR S for po bles and Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use ' 
FAST AND SAVING I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene Ste New York PATERSON, N. J. 









Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


acetate from the Cellulose , Acetate 
Artificial Silk Co., which is building 
a plant at Lancaster. 

* * * 


At the annual meeting of Sunsheen, 
Ltd., the only rayon yarn producers 
in Ireland, it was announced that the 
board had decided to issue £75,000 in 
second mortgage debentures with in- 
terest at 6%. Another interesting 
announcement was to the effect that 
Dobson & Barlow, Ltd., the firm who 
installed the machinery, were to be 
appointed general managers for a 
period of three years. During June 
47.501 lbs. of rayon was produced in 
the 26 working days with only eleven 
out of the full complement of 24 
machines running. 

ce 2 


The prospectus of the Alliance 
Artificial Silk, Ltd., has now been 
issued. The capital of the company 
is £1,550,000 divided into 5/— shares 
and an issue is being made of 
4,080,000 shares. The chairman is 
Frank J. Farrell, managing director 
of Grout & Co., Ltd., and president 
of the Silk Association of Great 
Britain. The board comprises An- 
drew Clark, the chairman of the In- 
ternational Artificial Silk Co.; A. S. 
\llen; Geo. Blay of the Interna- 
tional Artificial Silk Co.; Lt.-Col. 
k. W. Cox of Cox & Edwards, Ltd., 
silk merchants, and the International 
Artificial Silk Co.; H. K. MacElwee; 
James Mearns and F. H. Searl of 
Searl & Co., silk importers. The 
technical consultants are Dr. S. Wild 
of Basle, Sindall & Bacon of London 
and Sir Hugh Keeling of London. 
(he company has been formed to ac- 
quire from Syntheta A. G. of Basle, 
Switzerland, the exclusive rights for 
the manufacture within the British 
Empire of. cellulose acetate and high 
grade acetate rayon and the selling 
rights thereof throughout the world. 
The rights of exploitation in the 
United States have also been secured. 
The company are also acquiring the 
lease of the Syntheta factory in 
Basle. They will purchase 36 acres 
ot freehold land at Lowestoft in Eng- 
land and will construct specially de- 
signed buildings on the lines of those 
at Basle. The board has concluded 
negotiations on favorable terms by 
which this company will become 
licensees of a special process of siz- 
ing. The Basle factory is now pro- 
ducing three-quarters of a ton of 75 
denier acetate rayon weekly. It is 
intended to equip the British works 
for a production of 5 tons per day 
01 45 and 75 deniers and it is antici- 
pated that production will commence 
Within nine months. Profits are esti- 
mated at £650,000 per annum. The 
International Artificial Silk Co., Ltd., 
Who are the vendors to this company 
of the British Empire rights and the 
option on the American rights of the 
Basle process, acquired for them- 
selves the exclusive French rights in 
January last. Arrangements have 
been made to commence production at 
the International Company’s new 


Claroix mill in September of this 
year. The purchase price for the 
British and American rights ‘and 
the lease of the Basle factory is 
£155,000, to be satisfied entirely in 
shares. The cost of the land at 
Lowestoft is £12,467. 

*x * * 


The British Acetate Silk Corp. has 
acquired new premises in the center 
of Halifax, known as the Lewis 
Street Mills. These will be used for 
processing of yarns and the head 
sales office will also be at this address. 

* * * 

Good progress was reported at the 
statutory meeting of the North British 
Artificial Silk Co., which was formed 
a few months ago to exploit the vis- 
cose process at Jedburgh. The con- 
tract for the erection of the spinning 
shed has been let and the construction 
of the machinery is proceeding. The 
company has appointed Trefor Davies 
as production manager. 

* * * 

The British Acetate Silk Corp. 
which was formed in April to take 
over the Bulmer Rayon Co.’s plant at 
Stowmarket in Suffolk is keeping well 
up to the program and is selling both 
viscose and acetate silks which are 
well commented upon in the trade. It 
is understood that some important de- 
velopments have been taking place of 
which more will be heard at the 
forthcoming statutory meeting. Sir 
William Bulmer is the 
director. 


managing 
— se Ss 


It is understood that a new million 
pound company will be floated shortly 
for the production of rayon by the 
cuprammonium process. At the 
present time the only companies in 
this country operating the cupra 
process are Brysilka Ltd. and the 
Linium Products Syndicate of Not- 
tingham. 

* * * 

The Dreaper acetate rayon patents 
operated on a small scale in this 
country by Artificial Filaments Syn- 
dicate Ltd., have been sold so far as 
the Canadian rights are concerned to 
the newly formed Nova Scotia Wood 
Fibres Ltd. In England the process 
is to be worked by the Cellulose 
Acetate Silk Co. 

a 

Exports of cotton and artificial silk 
mixtures in the month ot May set up 
an entirely new record being two and 
a half million square yards higher 
than the previous record in March of 
this year. Brazil, Egypt, Central 
America and Bombay have done ex- 
ceptionally well. The total exports in 
the first five months of the year were 
43,499,195 sq. yds. against 26,935,923 
sq. yds. in the corresponding period 
of 1927, and 21,823,577 sq. i 
1926. 


yds. in 


* * * 


The contract for the first section of 
a new plant to be erected on a site ad- 
jacent to the present one at Spondon 
in Derbyshire has been let by British 
Celanese, Ltd. The final cost of the 
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Character 


to 


Cloth 


Cloth-character—that fresh, ap- 
pealing touch so noticeable in the 
really popular fabrics—is fully real- 
ized only when careful converting 
methods prevail. 


DUPLAN fabrics have character 
because Duplan is able to draw upon 
years of converting experience and 
always employs the exact type of 
equipment needed for each particu- 
lar requirement. 


The time-tested methods and 
same full range of equipment re- 
sponsible for Duplan’s own fabrics 
are available to you. Take advantage 
of the converting facilities afforded 
by the COMMISSION DEPARTMENT. 


DUPLA 


COMMISSION 
DEBPARTMERNT 
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Mills: 
Hazleton, Pa. Kingston, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. Johnston Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. Charlotte, N.C. 


Hospital Trust Bldg 
Providence, R. I. 
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\ Light-running braiders 
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that produce at «a = 
See aaa low power cost stat 
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When you use New England Butt bre ders 
you can feel sure that you are getting {ul} pla 
production and at the same time ope: iting tiot 
the machines at a very small power © <pen- mat 
diture. 


The output obtainable from our No. 1 dou 
and No. 2 Braiders is, in fact, very high 
for floor space occupied and we will wel- 
come any comparison of production, \here 
floor space, original cost and maintenance I 
are of interest. If interested, send for new pan 
catalog. Sill 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT Co.} °° 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R.I. | ” 


me 





PAYNE WINDERS 


ava 
rs . “as : CHICAGO OFFICE 

Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 140 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, il. . 

Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers Illustrated below is the worm, worm gear, f neg 


and worm gear bearing now used on all 
our No. 1 and No. 2 Braiders. This makes § ‘he 
the machine more durable, self-aligning, in t 


IMPROVED 















easily adjusted and interchangeable. neit 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS - 
To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers , 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright - 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring wae 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, i 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired - 
t Short Notice. fact 
. ee 16 Carrier No. 2 Braider 
GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET,R.L |} | a 
(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) ns vee 
| o 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. a 


. FFE] TURBINE 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. WATER WHEELS 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK “VERY INTERESTING” 
ensiineasiad vented Insufficient power prevented the 
mill from operating satisfactorily. 
They had a fine water power but 
turbines were old design, badly 
worn, high maintenance costs and 
mill frequently closed account 
water wheel repairs. They in- 
stalled Leffel latest design, high 
efficiency turbines which devel- 
Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters fm oped required power. thereby 
. : speeding up and materially re- 
Economizers Air}Preheaters oa wear ' 


: 7 ducing production costs. 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 


Refractories 
S 1 Tub 4 Pini Many Leffel turbines are suc- 
camuless fube an 7 s cessfully operating under the 


BRANCH OFFICES regulation of quick-acting oil- 
Candler Building PcctIre oAVve > 4 + W4- 

+ om BO Wederal Btreet pressure governors in combina 
CHICAGO ._.............., Marquette Building tion with automatic control 
CINCINNATI .... ....++.. Traction Building . T . ‘ anaes 
CLEVELAND Guardian Building equipment. rhe results devel 
It ee. > 6} a Magnolia Building » tr «fy The 
ene ee oped are truly wonderful. The 
DETROIT ..... ve sseeesFord Building operator in charge only needs 
HOUSTON, TEXAS.........Electric Building | I: 1] | 
LOS ANGELES....... ...Central Building to visit plant occasionally, which 
NEW ORLEANS ...........344 Camp Street : car 
PHILADELPHIA Packard Building very materially reduces oS 
PHOENIX, ARIZ .. Heard Building ating costs. We will be pleased 
PITTSBURGH .............Farmers Deposit Bank Building Seseaale gid Mitt nied iia 
PORTLAND. ORE... Failing Building to turnish adc itional particu ars 
SALT LAKE CITY .... Kearns Building ic i o 
SAN FRANCISCO +000... 2 2; Sheldon Building of this equipment. " 
SEATTLE ..... weececcese ls C. Smith Building 
HONOLULU, T. H.... Castle & Cooke Building LET OUR ENGINEERS SHOW WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU 
HAVANA, CUBA Calle de Aguiar 104 


SAN JUAN, P. R Recinto Sur 51 THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK. N. Y 39 Cortlandt St. | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Plymouth Bids. 














repens MASS. 80 Boylston St. LANCAST PA. Woolworth Bidg- 
A. LANTA, GA 4th Nat'l Bank Bidg. Wm. HAMILTON. Ltd. Peterborough, Ont. Can 
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Rayon and Silk 


ant is estimated at £1,500,000 and 
the first section which is now being 
started will cost £300,000. There are 
now 14,000 workers employed at the 
plants of the company and the produc- 
tion for the current year has been esti- 
mated at between 9g and ro million 
pounds. Further information will no 
doubt be available after the annual 
meeting due to be held shortly. 

* * *” 


1” 
py? 


It is understood that a new com- 
pany known as the Eros Artificial 
Silk Co., will shortly be floated for the 
production of viscose rayon at Diggle 
in Derbyshire. No details are yet 
available. 

x * 


The French Rhodiaseta Co. is 
negotiating with a British firm for 
the exploitation of its acetate patents 
in this country. It is understood that 
neither Courtaulds nor Celanese is 
concerned in this deal. 

~~ * * 


It is reported that Courtaulds, Ltd., 
have secured an option on a site at 
Bamber Bridge near Preston for the 
erection of a large plant, but no de- 
tails of the purpose for which the 
factory will be used are known. 

** * * 


A public issue of shares has been 
successfully made by Scottish Amal- 
gamated Silks, Ltd. The capital of the 
company is £2,000,000 and the di- 
rectors as previously announced are 
Fred A. Tomlinson, chairman; John 
Morrison; G. S. Coats; S. V. Coats; 
J. Johnstone; James Sutherland; Geo. 
L. Wilson and Robert C. Hannay. 
The technical advisers are Dr. Otto 
Ruff, Chemist of Breslau, H. Kinder- 
mann, engineer of Breslau and H. 
Jentgen of Berlin. The company will 
manufacture rayon by the viscose 
cotton yarn, produce 
staple fiber, double cotton and mixture 
yarns, manufacture plain and fancy 
rics in silk and artificial silk and 
osiery. It is proposed to take over 
present company known as Scot- 
Artificial Silks Ltd. including a 
at Hyde now producing cotton 
yarn; the Bentham plant now produc- 
ing artificial silk and the 
Kirkcudbright plant for the produc- 
tion of yarn by the viscose process 

h will ready in August. 
Further properties have been acquired 
including Dalmarnock Mills at Glas- 


pre cess, 


spin 


anni 


fabrics 


whic 


be 


gow, Broad Mills, Broadbottom near 
Mancl ester, Poolstock Mills at Wigan 
and the Argyll Works in Dumbarton- 
hire. Sales will be conducted through 
Scottish Lustreen Ltd., the present 
selling agents for Scottish Artificial 
Silks Ltd. The full annual output is 
estimated at 2,688,000 Ibs. of artificial 
silk and staple fiber, 13,500,000 yards 
I tabries, §,500,000 Ibs. of cotton 
and mixture yarns at well as hosiery. 
Pri re estimated at £388,000. 
* * ok 

Fu developments are antici- 
Pated a result of the formation of 
Briti emberg Ltd. with a capital 
®t t1.<9,000 and in addition £1,000,- 
000 lebentures. The board will 
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Yarns—Continued 
include Dr. F. Bleuthgen of the 
Glanzstoff Co.; Carl Benrath of the 


German Bemberg Co.; Dr. E. Boss of 
the Glanzstoff Co.; Dr. Willy Spring- 
gorum of the Glanzstoff Co.; Wil- 
helm Langenbruch, general manager 


of the German Bemberg Co., and rep- | 


resentatives of the firm of Gebr. 
Texeira de Mattos of Amsterdam, and 
of Lazard Speyer-Ellissen. Produc- 
tion is expected to be about 12,000 
lbs. per day but the site of the plant 
is not known. 
* * * 
At annual of 


the meeting 


Platt | 


Bros. and Co., textile machinists of | 
Oldham, public reference was made | 


for the first time to a large contract 
they had received for rayon machin- 
ery for one of the leading manufac- 
turers. They are also engaging in the 
production of special machinery for 
the spinning of staple fiber. 


Raw Silk Steady 


Buyers and Sellers Await Open- | 


ing of New Exchange 

So far this week the Yokohama raw, 
silk market has held to a steady basis 
and the New York market is reported 
steady and quiet. 

Whether prices will remain at this 
level for long is most anyone’s guess 
but the opinion has been expressed that 
there will not be much change until 


the opening of the exchange, if any, | 


will take place then. 


unusually bad weather and the harm 
done to the mulberry leaves, further 


| 
| 
ry - | 
The latest reports from Japan are | 
of a bullish nature for they tell of the 


| 
} 
| 
| 


stating that in the last 43 days only | 


lf 


11 good davs have been enjoyed. 
mulberry leaves are as scarce as they 
claim the new season silk may advance 
before long. 
Prices quoted at mid-week follow: 
(60 day basis) 
grand XX, 13/15 $5 3 
sp. crack, 13/15 
crack XX, 13/15 4 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15 18 
Japan filature, best X, 13/16 4 75 
Japan filature, X 13/15 4 f 
Canton filature 14/16 41 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22 3 85 
Tussah filature, 8 OT 1 
20-23 Grand Double Extra are qui 


Japan filature, 
Japan filature, 
Japan filature, 


new style, 


(In sizes ited 
at $4,75@$4.85, in white, while Crack Double Extra 
rule at $4.70@$4.80. Yellow silk in this size aver 


ages about l0c under the white.) 


To Publish Report of Recent 
Raw Silk Conference in Japan 


Comylete reports of the 


| 


| 


| 


\merican- | 


Japanese Technical Conferences for | 


Raw Silk Testing and Classification, 
held recently in Japan and attended by 
the American Technical Committee as 
representatives of the association, are 
being published by the Raw Silk Asso- 


ciation of Japan and will be available | 


for distribution early in October 
an approximate cost of $2.50 


at 


R. Schwarz & Co., New York, is re- 
ported to be planning to move into the 
San Fernando Valley and will probably 
locate near Van Nuys, Cal. W. C. 
Adleman, owner of the concern, has been 


in this city conferring with Chamber of | 


Commerce officials. 
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ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 


Natural and Converted 


IN ALL SIZES 
for 


ALL PURPOSES 


aa Combination Twists, 
| Fast and Direct Color 
| Work. Specialists in 


\ Indanthrene Colors 6 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 


Ge 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


171 Madison Ave. 





HOMES AND GARDENS 


House rent is a small item in the family budget of the 
average employe in Southern textile mills. Homes in 
villages of textile plants are leased for nominal sums. 
They are real homes, though, with electric lights and 
other modern conveniences. A sizable garden plot 
usually goes with the mill village home. Winter and 
summer vegetables grown in these gardens help to 
reduce the thrifty mill employe’s cost of living. 


In Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District, 
the territory served by Central of Georgia lines, the 
homes and gardens of mill employes contribute to their 
well-being and contentment. Write for the facts 
about conditions that affect textile manufacturing in 
this territory. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 
‘CENTRAL 





GEORGIA: 
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Get the facts—and you'll get a Fletcher 


CE eer ecco eee oe ree TTT TRAE 


LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm 


Balin g Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


US 




















Vertical 
Motor Driven 
Type 








HUH 


FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 


Fletcher-built means 
that those extra 
years of service are 
built right into the 
machine. No won- 
der leading textile 
mills choose them. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- = 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


LTT 


| 


— 


= 
E 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTE MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burieigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fretcner Works 
Incorporated 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG——— 
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WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF , 


SPRING KNITTING 
and TRICK NEEDLES 


AND BURR BLADES OF 
ALL KINDS 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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FYOCKS 


WOOY anno COTTON 


FOR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT WasteMG, Co, dertW, CLAREMONT,N.H 
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| BALING PRESS osennuumam 


pads 50 to 300 
LY TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 





STEE 


co NOMY 
BALING PRESSES 


ALL 4 FOR ceil PURPOSES 
rs 4PRGF. YY, EJ si om lat aes 1 ae, hava as Pe ae i 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Dept, J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


Size to suit your 
work 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 

; Press Co., Inc. 

4 F 388 West Water St. 
ww SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A-|] | 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
| CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT ] | 
Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases- Tres Marks-Copyrignts . 


PATENTS 
Special Attention to Textile inventions 










Particular attention paid to 
Special Job Work and Gen- 
eral Repair Work 


This is the fan = 
that dries the cloth in 
the leading Textile Mills 


Use one—it pays 


C. MOORE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


508 Market Street, Phila. 








TM TMS 








A. Hun Berry Fan Co. 
28 Binford St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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T extile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX | 

for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- | 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time | 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING } 
More level dyeings are obtained with | 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- | 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- | 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. | 

FOR MERCERIZING } 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for | 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, | 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING } 
It is especially useful in making ad- | 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 

Further information gladly given. 
rite 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbit n 
holder fits perfectly. We specialize on the 
Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 





Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


246 Summer Street Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S, Front Street - Philadelphia 







GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS | 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 











GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicn WOOL  vomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 














M. SALTER & SONS 
WOOLEN RAGS 


D WOOL 
cnet 


REWORKE 
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\ ool Substitutes 
Moving Slowly 


Consumer Buying Restricted—Rag 
Market Easy—Mill Wastes 
Less Active 
BOSTON.—The recovered wool in- 
dustry is making little or no headway 
toward larger operations. Deliveries 
on old orders are said to be holding 
up quite well for this period of the 
year but on the other hand incoming 
new business is seasonably slow. From 
some accounts the industry as a whole 
is not running more than 50% capa- 
city. Some plants are running well 
above this and others well below. The 
clip market is said to be more active 
than the old rag market. Choice white 
clips are in better demand such as fine 
bleached underwear clips, super under- 
wear clips natural, superfine hosiery 

clips in the rag and garnetted. 

The old rag market continues very 
sluggish. Values on all grades are 
easy. Manufacturers look for a lower 
values and in the meanwhile 
purchase only to meet their immediate 
needs. There is however nothing in 
the general wool situation or in its 
sub-markets covering noils and the 
many kinds of mill wastes to suggest 
any major decline in 
recovered materials. 


line of 


rags or 
Prices on most 
rags are about where they were at 
the beginning of the year but on the 
other hand noils and mills wastes have 
all achieved a_ substantial advance. 
There is nothing unusual about this 
dullness in the recovered wool market 
and its satellite rag market at this sea- 
son of the year. 

Business in the Dewsbury English 
district is exceptionally quiet. Prices. 
however, are steady. The incoming 
supplies are rather short especially in 
stockings. Some business is develop- 
ing in old artificial silk stockings 
which are being garnetted and used 
chiefly by manufacturers. 
Artificial silk is now appearing in 


woolen 


quite a number of clips and producing 
a difficult proposition for both buyers 
and sellers. 

Mill wastes of the better sorts are 
holding quite firm though a matter of 
a cent or two in high-priced stocks 
is not allowed to stand in the way of 
a sale. There seems little doubt but 
the greatly restricted output of 
Wastes the industry 
shes the real background for the 


from worsted 


strength of the market at this time. 
Orders obtained are chiefly for piecing 
Out purposes. There is little buying 
ahe Consumers are well aware that 
Manufacturing for some time to come 
is likely to favor worsteds and are 
coun'ing on the increased supplies of 
Wastes from these mills to force down 
Prices in the open market. 


Trend from Foreign Wools 





Consumption of Foreign Wools for 
Clothing Purpose Steadily Declining 


Boston. 

TOCKS ot domestic wool in Bos- 

ton are in large accumulation and 
the Government Wool Stock Report 
The 
big wool holders however are holding 
everything very firmly in spite of the 
limited mill interest seen at this time. 
That all the wool available will be 
wanted in the months to i 
very general opinion; only a slump 
in the foreign primary markets in the 
early fall could bring about any major 
decline on Summer Street, it is stated. 

The talk about smaller wool con- 
sumption as a bearish factor on do- 
mestic wool prices is said to be mis- 
leading. As a matter of fact consump 
tion of domestic wool is beine steadily 
maintained and the increase of 18.0°0,- 
000 Ibs. in this vear’s clip is more than 
offset by decreased imports during the 
season. The real con- 
sumption has been in foreign wools 
for clothing purposes and this has 
been much larger than generally 
known. The carpet wool situation 
may be ruled out in any consideration 
of the position of clothing manufac- 


just issued confirms this view. 


come 18 a 


decrease in 


turers. These wools are all foreign 
and while woolen manufacturers have 
been using the Indias the 
price and volume status of the domes- 
tic clip is practically unaffected by 
these operations. 


some of 


Unless there should be some major 
decline in the primary wool centers 
this fall the cheaper domestic wools 
of approximately equal qualities will 
continue to displace foreign wools in 
The table 
herewith indicates sustained consump- 
tion of domestic wool and as the fig- 
ures represent about 83% of 
total consumption, the American 
Woolen Co., for example, not being 
included, it seems hardly open to ques- 
tion that in absence of 
ization in U. S. 
stocks of 
wanted at 


manufacturing operations. 


only 


semi-demoral- 
wool manufacturing, 
domestic all be 
prices determined in the 
main by conservative sellers who have 


wool will 


the interests of wools and manufac- 
tures at heart: 

Domestic WooLs 
Average Monthly Consumption Grease 


1928 
23,241,000 


1927 1920 


25.959.999 


20,710,000 










Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


































Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


eS PO ee 48 —49 Turkey Fair average............ 47—52 
Fine clothing ............39 —40 CONNIE Ba cia. s cements cones 48—50 
2 ee ee Foreign Clothing and Combing 
So. 5 occ. ¢e 5.5 mn (In Bond) 
, : ss Seoured Basis— 
California Canadian : 
(Scoured Basis) — F & F medium. ...1.10—1.12 
See Be Rte eres > +2 «- ase EP Super 12 months...... 1.08—1.10 
eee, Be WO. cca vivces vo ¢ R Sener 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Texas Australian : 
r Orr Cebwinkene oscconeaeemn 18 
(Scoured Basis) Wass Sirs ci¥e Kes Te 4s 1.02—1.05 
ee ee MM as aS oN esis 89:0 1.15—1.18 58—60s ........... eves 90— .92 
So ee Ae 1.07—1.10 Grease Basis— 
Montevideo : 
Pulled—Eastern IE dance aceasduswlenmen 54—55 
(Secoured Basis) 56s COC OH ON CEOE CO HACE CORE HeeEe 52—A3 
ee. eae ee ee i oe ms” are os oe e Pane <8 eats adores 
SA. c oaneithrah udagaens 08—1. uenos Aires : 
(2985 95 #0 Baste Pa ee MEE G .aaance osai-dauxs ons 37—39 
es reeset "88.90 58, 86-408 ..... podieddegets . +» -85—36 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (C Foreign Carpet 
» srease Basis in Bond) 
Staple fi (Scoured Basis) ay: China: Combing No. 1....... 26 %4—27 
De My bid Soe tee eee eeeees es i 7 China Filling Fleece.......... 24—25 
ae eee * 28's ee PONS S'S, 84 $8 pe : I, GI ou 60's ica we caw 27—28 
eee eres": 1081-10 Cordova ....-200.02000.00000624—88 
\% blood , : ; aa: ae a : Rock? See .97 moet a 2 am ree 
Mohair—Domestic viewer... eer tt eee 
WORM vic. ccaavat sees IMI sive sc ccescccccc ccs cecum 
ee er ee 85—8S Aleppo ......... rte 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Fine white ....... ..+.-1.23—1.26 Merinos— 

BPime Colemed ........-. 1.00—1.03 Coarse 0 ee 7—8s 
Thread White Worsted— a re Se 8 — 8% 
ae eso . 90 923 SN RUN oic'a'a, 96 oe waren 1 —16 

“ie 5 a 8&3 g5 Sergzes— 
SOD fevcee eFB— 075 Ble. 0. see eee e cece eee ee 
Ri aaa iaaaateiee 6 65 i. can wde eds aadeeheean 9 — 9% 
Taread Coteted Worsted— <n. Seneiana ae bate @newe 15 —16 
a «ey Se .42— 45 White a eo. 2 ee. £0). Ae 
blood, Two-ply........ .B8S— .40 Red Che cane aus. wdew eae 16 —17 
blood. Two-ply........ 35— .37 Light ERS Se as ia iat ae 21 99 
co’. ‘Ee Ee I ge 8 2 22 
‘ ~ blood, Two-ply........ .28 oOe Worsteds— % 
ard— EE ER i — 
Fine white ........-..+. -53— .57 Ane a ee eee 8s —9 
Medium white .......... .85— .87 MRE Sb ossepdoowaincawn’ 9%—10 








\ very different story, one of 
tinued 


con 
decrease in consumption, 1s 
shown when foreign carpet wools are 
deducted from total foreign consump- 
tion in our domestic mills. 


monthly consumption of foreign wools 


\verage 


for clothing manufacture in 1926 was 
13,308,000 grease pounds; in 1927 it 
for the first 
six months of this vear the average 


was 10,319,000 Ibs.; and 
monthly consumption has been 6,811,- 
009 Ibs. The situation is shown here- 
with: 
FoREIGN WooLs 
\verage Monthly Consumption Grease 
1928 


1927 19260 


O.S11,0C0 10,319,000 13,308,000 

\ full consideration of the situation 
seems to indicate the continuation of 
steady prices for domestic wools and 
increased relatively larger 


tion. 


consump- 


A Waiting Wool Market 


Good-Sized Supplies Available 
Slightly Below Peak of Year 
BOSTON.— lhe market on 

Summer Street is in a fairly stabilized 

condition slightly the 

price level of the year. Most 

confident that the mill 

even though it should show 


wool 
under high- 
houses 
seem demand 
no con- 


siderable expansion will be at least 


sufficient to take care of domestic 
wool stocks without difficulty There 
is of course uncertainty as to the 
action of the goods market and in 


some quarters the low prices made on 
staple goods recently is considered a 
rather unfavorable the 
general opening when it occurs. No 
one is looking for any sharp advance 


omen for 


in wool values but those who were 
able to place good-sized contracts 
earlier in the season have been and 


are still in a strong position even at 
current selling prices. 

Some large wool houses have big 
quantities of wool in their lofts and 
storehouses and yet are doing nothing 


whatsoever to ‘force sales on an un- 
willing market. <A_ little wool has 
been sold all the time however at 


prices slightly below quotations. In 
territory wools the 4 blood and wools 
in original bags are the best sellers. 
The % blood is quoted $1.08-$1.12 
and being this 
Moderate sales of fleece wools 
and the 


sales are made on 
basis. 
occur, the 56s Ohio at 55¢ 
48s-50s at 54C¢. 

Arrivals oft from the West 
continue in volume and on the balance 
wools are accumulating in the Summer 


Street district. Manufacturing inter- 


wool 


est is still very spotty but in the 
aggregate a fair volume of business 


is being done although it is quite evi- 
dent that large consumers are not in 
any hurry to take additional 
supplies. 

Inquiry is tending to broaden out 
with the bulk of the business in fine 


on 





: _ Duy ams and 
text es to / 
_ Scott Test . 


Arguments may be empty 
words and the man with 
the strongest voice and 
the weakest side may 
win. Scott Testing Ma- 
chines settle arguments— 
dispel doubt. Their “say 
so” is final and leaves no 
room for argument. Uni- 
formity in finished prod- 
uct depends upon uni- 
formity in raw material. 
Accurate tests to estab- 
lish standards makes for 
uniformity. 








NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 


189 Charles St., 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
We specialize in 
the manufacture 
all makes of 
ver ressers, 
in the repairing 
of all makes ot 
Speeder Flyers 
and Spindles 


Flyer 
Specialists 








Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 
PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
The Textile Industry, Next in 
Importance to Foodstuffs, Makes 
a Constant Demand for Trained 
Men. 
The 


son of 


Demand Increases by Rea 
Present-Day Industrial 
Organization and This Era of 
Novelty in Color and Structure. 
FORTY-FIFTH SEASON 
Hs SCHOO! 

“ns Se iber 19, 1928 

“EVENING SCHOOL 

ypens October 8, 1928 
Mlustra ate os Circular of either 
I ac idre 


For 
E. W. Radel OR 


Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LSO 


OFFICE 


REG. 
DEC A 
PATENT 
Water softeners for throwsters, 
ecourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
8.B. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila... Pa 
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| Remove Excess Dye Liquor the Modern Way 


on 


is being successfully used in the dye house of many textile mills. 

Are you familiar with this machine and the reasons for its 
preference ? 

Scoured or dyed wool and cotton in a saturated condition is 
placed in the Automatic Feed and thereby evenly passed to the 
heavy Squeeze Rolls. The extracted liquor runs to waste, or 
may be saved, while the squeezed fibres are taken away by the 
doffer apron and may be delivered direct or by blower to the 
Feed of Dryer. 

The operation is continuous. 

The power consumption is greatly reduced. 
The danger hazard is minimized. 

The labor charge is materially lessened. 
The results are satisfactory in many ways. 


Circular No. 143 tells more about this apparatus. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 

















—— See cliso 
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WHITINSVILLE, MASS. ~ pam SS 


SPINNING RING - =~ 
SPECIALISTS —=~A/ 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS 


-_sseeee eer ere eer ee 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


Knotters 

Warp Tying Machines 
Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
Le, Speed Warpers 








PORCELAIN GUIDES 


PAGE-MADDEN COMPANY, Inc. 
277 Ralph Avenue - - Brooklyn, New York 


The Continuous Automatic Extracting Machine 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 

Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Piates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler ‘Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cinemmnati, Detroit Cleveland, Sut. 
le New Vert Gesten 


STEEL 


Elliot FOR TINGHAM ANG 

Cloth Folder “BLEACHERIES, 

andMeasurer = 94n4, fer, Cireuiar 

ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon §&t, 
Worcester Mass. 















H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Heddles & Reeds 


Prompt Deliveries 


116 Front St. New Bedford 





| 
| 


L. T. IVES CO. 


— K Manufacturers of all kinds of 


| 
| Spring Knitting Needles 





Slides, Sinkers, goete, Etc. 


New Brunswick, N. 





([Parks- ~Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


oo Fitehburg Boston Charlotte 


s -~RD COLE MFG 












NEWNAN.GA. 
| i TANKS’ TOWERS STANDPIPES 
J\ BOILERS: KIERS: CASTINGS 

DN Rwonel ‘METAL TANKS 





CREOSOTED 
Sub-flooring, Construc- 
tion Timbers; Lumber 
Piling; Poles; Posts and 
other Forest Products 


i diiitaeemaaae & Sons 


wood Preserving Plant 
Charleston,” S.C 





SE 





If you do not 
Find what you 


want 


in the Textile Clearing 
House. Department of | 
Textile World | 


then advertise for it. 
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Wool—Continued 


nd medium 
1eXas 


scoured territory , short 
and B_ pulled’ wool. 
Voolen mills are in the market for 
dditional quantities of scoured, ma- 
‘rials and in addition the fine Ohio 
in better demand at around 

x Which is an advance of tc per Ib. 
rom the beginning of the month. 
Some East Indian, Peruvian and Cape 
vools are being bought by woolen in- 
terests. 

In the English wool district during 
July there was a substantial reduction 
in machinery activity in all sections 
of the trade. Business was of a hand- 
to-mouth character and usually placed 
hy sellers willing to make concessions. 
Tops and yarns became weaker as the 
month progressed. Wool trade opinion 
is very mixed and most operators are 
anxiously awaiting further light on the 
question of wool values which will be 
afforded by the opening of the new 
Australian season. The recent course 
of wools, tops and yarns in the Eng- 


wool 


vool is 


lish market is shown in the follow- 
ing table of index figures: 

Tools Tops Yarns 

ig fr ors ic ices 163 171 179 

filet LATE ee hoca Ss 156 162. 172 

Re eee 7 9 7 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended Aug. 11, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of 


wools at 


Agriculture, are as 
follows: 
Week 
Ended 
Aug. 11 1928 1927 
Domestic 5,694,000 165,221,000 160,700, 000 
Foreign ...... 981, 000 70, 744, 000 89,727,000 
Total 6.675, 000 "235, 965,000 250, 427, 000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston ‘ 981,000 70,744, 000 88, 727, 000 
Phi tada Iphia. og 1, 270, 000 43,027,000 47,410, 000 
New York 432,000 42,630,000 37,045, 000 

Total 2,683,000 156,401,000 173,182,000 


Woolen Woom More Active 


Prices Steady in Quiet Market— 
Medium Pulled Demand 
PHILADELPHIA .—The 
quiet and prices 
unchanged prices. 


market is 
are fairly steady at 

There is less inter- 
est in worsted wools this week and a 
better demand from woolen manufac- 
turers than last. Most sales represent 

small filling-in orders which manufac- 
turers and spinners want for immedi- 
ate use, large poundages not being 
ved in sales reported. Under pres- 
ent hand-to-mouth methods adopted 
manufacturers, spinners and wool 
ealers themselves, many in the wool 
trade do 


not look for any great 
Volume of business until the new 
gools season gets under way. Spin- 


interested in wools at 


present time, 


are not 


waiting for new yarn 


ess and manufacturers are not 
realy to buy yarns until they see how 
t] new light-weight lines are 
reccived by customers. 


Fewer Bargain Lots 
itting yarn spinners though they 
do not need additional 


wool, display 


interest when a dealer offers a distress 
lot and a quick sale usually results, 
showing spinners have confidence that 
current or slightly lower values will 
be maintained this fall. Such lots are 
being rapidly cleaned up and spinners 
are finding it difficult to find bargains 
at this time. 
feeling in the country so far as bright 
wools are concerned and owners there 
are holding for more money than three 
weeks ago when a 
anxious how far the decline in fleece 
wools would go. This week owners 
in the Middle West are holding for 
higher prices than at any time since 
peak prices for bright were 
reached early in season. 

Dealers are quoting bright quarters 
of best wools at 53c this week for 
average shrinkers, costing the buyer 
about goe clean, or slightly 
Three eighths are quoted at 54c to 55¢ 


number 


wools 


with a majority holding for the higher | 
received an offer 
eighths this | 


One dealer 
for Ohio three 
week and refused it, holding for 56c 
This was a definite offer, involving : 
fair sized quantity and gives an indi 
cation of what the current price leve 
is, less desirable three eighths bein; 
available at a cent lower than the 55: 
bid on this wool. Half blood 
wools are held at 50c to 51c and fine 
delaines of Ohio quality are quoted at 
48c to 49c. 
Pulled Wools Steady 

A better demand for puiled 
scaured wools is reported than for 
several weeks, although much remains 
to be desired so far as interest by 
woolen mills is concerned. 
of fair sized sales of B 
and half blood 
ported.” Dealers 


figure. 


of 55¢ 


lambs, 
have been re 


quoting 


noils 
are 


g7c to $1.00. B supers 
from gsc up to $1.00, the 
ing for stained and 
the latter figure or slightly 
asked for white B supers. 

quoted even higher by 


quoted 
former be- 
wot Is 


are 


gray 
higher 
LBs are 


dealers wh« 


state stocks of long B wools are small | 


in this market 
white or stained wools 
by the manufacturer. 
Dealers are not holding large stocks 
of these wools and manufacturers have 
not bought far ahead, making the 
ply situation rather firm 
demand has not been large from con 
sumers during recent weeks. Higher 
prices are not being talked of in the 
trade but dealers weaknesses 
has passed and current levels will be 
maintained or bettered 
gets under way. 
to assume larger 


whether 
can be 


irrespect ive 


sup 


believe 
when demand 
Buying is expected 
proportions when the 
new season gets under way and manu 
Yacturers have new goods business. 
Better Carpet Demand 
There has been further 
ment in carpet wools, 
larger than last week which in turn 
represented an improvement over pre- 
vious weeks. There has been little 
change in the price level of these sorts 
but manufacturers are more 
(Continued on page 


improve- 
demand being 


willing 
TIO) 


There is also a better | 


became | 


more | 


fleece | 


and | 


A number 
fine 


stained | 
lambs around gsc and white lambs at | 


and | 


used 


although | 


105 


| 





A Practical Jack Spool 


| The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the from warping, splitting and 
washer. The feather fits breakage. 

tightly into a slot in the head Long tapered stud fitted to 
and barrel preventing the tapered hole prevents gud- 
head from turning or coming geon from wearing hole and 
loose. becoming loose. 

There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 





Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


Write today for trial proposition. 


VERMONT SpooL & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 


ou (ALG 


\ | [200 NR Te ine Th TT 


An unprotected bobbin A modern guarded bobbin 


Up to date 
Bobbins: 


Bring your bobbins up to date—put on 
metal bushings—then note your savings. 
Keep pace with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bobbins. 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. — 


Main Office and Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


August 18, 192s 





FINE COTTON 
WORSTEDS for WOOLEN 
DRESS and and 

KNIT GOODS WORSTED 
A SPECIALTY SKEIN 
YARNS 
Ww? 
LIGHT FAST 
and WASH FAST we 
INDAN THRENE 
COLORS also 
FAST COLORS SILK 
on WORSTED COTTON 
YARNS for and 
BATHING WOOLEN 
SUITS HOSIERY 


We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 





Monel Metal Skein Machines. 


Made in all sizes up to 500 lbs. per batch. 

With these machines it is not necessary to boil 
, out when chang- 
ing from one to 









another color. Seeeeerenewnree 
SER ERE ALS 





Mace in 5, 10, 25, 50 


The saving in 
‘ and 100 Ib. Sizes 


chemicals, time 





and increased life 


. . . , 
¥ of the machine | k ll bl d D 
ne | Full-bloomed Dyeing 
more than offset | 

/ IVE, vigorous colors. Each from the previous bath. The 





Patent applied for. 


the advanced 
price. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 


one dyeing in its full hue 
and intensity. Never varying 
from specifications—never dulled 
or weakened. 


The Strickland Paddle Dyeing 
Machine insures this true, un- 
affected dyeing of the hosiery. 


tank and paddle of this machine 
are easily and thoroughly scoured 
—they’re made of monel metal. 


Entrust your hosiery to a Strick- 
land. You can bank on “full- 
bloomed” dyeing. You can for- 
get about offshades, hangovers 


There’s no chance of a hangover’ and rust marks. Write. 


STRICKLAND 


Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
Groveville, New Jersey 
Incorporated in 1907 
setae tate Me tate ete ote ete Te ne anata he aes a ete eae ete ate te ee a MaMate ee atetets ete ss?! 
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Diamond Alkali Co. to Add 


Liquid Chlorine to Line 

The Diamond Alkali Co.,  Pitts- 
urgh, Pa., through its vice-president 
nd sales manager, F. G. Lancaster, 
is announced that beginning this fall 
iquid chlorine in all the standard 
tvpes of containers will be added to its 
present line of industrial chemicals. 
This company at present manufac- 
tures soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
honate of soda and various types of 
odified soda and special alkalies. 
lhe Diamond Alkali Co.’s plant is 
located at Painesville, Ohio, and the 
veneral offices are at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
It is expected that the addition of 
liquid chlorine to their present prod- 
ucts will be met with favor among 
consumers by enhancing the service 
the Diamond Alkali Co. is already 
rendering its clientele. 


Testing Company Chartered at 
Charlotte 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The secretary of 
state has issued a charter to the 
United States Conditioning, Analyz- 
ing, and Testing Co., Inc., of Char- 
lotte, to condition, analyze and_ test 
textile yarns, fabrics, ete., with 
$100,000 capital stock, and with sub- 
scribed stock of $5,000, by Moses L. 
Jass and Harry K. Jass, of Char- 
lotte, and Samuel Jass, of Phila- 
delphia. 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 
Aluminum Sulp.com.. 140 — 1 60 


Iron Free ........ 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 38y4— 3y 
Potash, Lump...... 3 — 3 
—a Sal. white 
GO, co0c este 4%— 5 
Bleach renee, “per 
100 ~ ome 200 — 2 60 
RN OID 5 6.6: 0:s05:5.0 5u4— 6 
Chlorine, "Eid. Cylinders 5a— 9 
SEES: 20s eeeeee 3h%y— 3 
Copperas, ton ...... 13 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 26%— 28 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib... 175 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. s — 8 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 60 — 1 «15 
Glycerine (C. P.) oom 15 — 15 
ae seéws aio es 164%— 17 
Yellow Crude .... 14%— 15 
Hydrosulphite Conc. 23 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 133 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib 3850 —.... 
Potassium—Bichromate 8%— 9 
Chlorate crystals... 8 9 
Permangan, tech... 145, — 16 
Sodium acetate ..... 5%— 6 
Bichromate ....... — 
Bisulphite, 35%.... 150 —1 75 
eae 0 
Phosphate .....0.-. 3%4— 4 
Prussiate, yellow. 11 — 12 
Sulphide, 60% fused 3%— 4 
% crystals Phe e% 24 — 
Tartar emetic, tech... 27 a o 
Tin—Crystals ....... 38614%— .... 
Bichloride, 50 deg 14%—.... 
TR. Ms o.u'0 ww.0.0 er 
Zine Dust ..... nat dtelas 9 — 11 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
he! | x keredters cid the 30 -. 8 387%— 3 62 
Citric crystals ..... - 46 — 47 
Fermic, 90% Se 11 — 12 
Lactic, 22% 5 — 


Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars 100 —.... 


sha dain anit 500 — 6 75 
Oxalie ar taceilac's are bon ‘ 11 — 12% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars. 1550 —.... 
TOPE ia xcveeee ees 38 — 39 
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Foreign Trade In Chemicals 





in Many Varieties 
of Industrial Chemicals 
yA. H. Swift 


Chemical Division of Department of Commerce 


chemicals and allied products 
during the first six months of 1928 re 


Foreign sales of benzol dropped from 
gals in the first six months 
corded more interesting changes ot 1927 to 11,300,000 gals. in the 1928 
have taken place for a long time. and of coal tar and coal-tar 
transactions 570,000 barrels 
considered ' 
slight improvement, with foreign sales 
were large, and imports exceptionally 


package dyes household 


so because of the unusual amounts of 165,000 Ibs., worth $125,0 000, 


nitrogenous fertilizers received. 


11,546,000 Ibs., $2,800,000. 


Imports of coal-tar products, v 
changed by little dur- 
ing the six months of the current year. 
Receipts of the two major classes were 


corresponding period of at $12,400,000, 
modities registered gains. 


The outstanding record in the out- less,however. Creosote oil was some- 
bound trade was the considerable pro- 
gress made in foreign sales of chemi- 
cal specialties. 1 
again was exported in the six months 
of 1928 a# during the corresponding 
In the inbound trade 
5% gain in receipts of fertilizers 
outclassed all other i 


$7,679,000, 
45,500,000 
half as much 1 ; 
Purchases of colors 
period of 1927. $3,550,000 
January-June, 
3,100,000 lbs ) 


1927, period to $3,322 


Exports of products de- In the industrial chemical trade the 
aggregate value of $6,700,000, caused 


by a marked falling off in shipments 


Total foreign 
sales of industrial chemical specialties 


stood out conspicuously. 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 


Dextrine-Potato 
y . bags 100 Ib... 


, carbonate, _ 


Caustic. 88-92%. 
Soda Ash, 58% light. 
Contract, 100 Ib.. 


Dee 100 ibs. oh, corn, 100 Ib.. 


# 


Tapioca flour 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Direct Colors— 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 


Fustic: Crystals ..... 
Liquid, 51 deg 
Gambier, liquid 
nen crystals ... 
—_ Ext.—51 deg. 


e - 


Black e. FF. 


iV Idt 





an) 


ao ool. Extract, 


Osage Orange, Extract, Blue, aan fire 
E Benzo Azurine 
Guettren extract, 51 


Sumac, Ext. dom., 


deg. 
Extract, a i 
Tannic Acid, tech. 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha mertentes. . 


Orange, Fast S 


PIVPETTV PEED EEE EET 


| 


|| 


Dimethylaniline ; 
= lene 


a ea 
Scarlet, Diamine B. 


feb pedon ce 


Yellow Bee 


bhddttt 


Oils and Soaps 
ving Colors— 


Black Zambesi 
Bordeaux, Dev. 


11 | 


ssed 
Turkey Red Oil, 5 


PL VTTt 


Searlet, Dev. 





advanced from $5,266,000 to $7,740 
000. Disinfectants, insecticides, and 
similar preparations continued their 
upward movement with a total foreign 
distribution of $3,080,000 15,546,000 
Ibs.). 


Glycerin showed a decided change 
during this period. After reduced ex- 
ports, this commodity again rose in 
quantities shipped out of the country, 
while at the same time amounts enter 
ing were less than one-fifth of the 
receipts in the first half of 1927 


Small export gains were noted du 
ing the current half vear for the m: 
jority of industrial chemicals, the ex 
ception being sodium borate, whic! 
more than doubled to an exportation 
of $2,258,000 (85,738,000 lbs 
Methanol sales improved somewhat 
as well as acetate of lime, copper sul 
phate, and potassium compounds. 


Whereas the exports of industrial 
chemicals, reaching $21,500,000, were 
nearly one-fifth more, imports, amount 
ing to $11,135,000, were one-fourth 
less than those for the first half of 
1927. Exports, furthermore, were 
nearly double imports. 

The reduction in imports was quite 
general in nearly all classes, but par 
ticlarly in the following: Citric acid, 
from $30,000 (108,000 Ibs.) in the first 
half of 1927 to $12,000 (32,000 Ibs.) 
in the first half of 1928; crude gly 
cerin from $1,148,000 (6,977,000 lbs. ) 
to $88,000 (954,000 Ibs.); refined 


Sulphur Colors— 


PN <a adie-e wee cane 20 — 31 
Blue, cadet ....... 90 — 95 
WOO INOUE ssneses 50 — 60 
BY cedudwee cue 3 — 60 
rrr ee ee 8s — 1 50 
Green, olive ...... 25 — 50 
WO asic wadends 45 — 1 40 
Basie Colors— 
Auramine ....0.05 909 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown.... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ...... 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green ... 135 —.... 
Methylene blue .... 100 — 41 40 
Methyl violet ..... 90 —1 15 
Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
BOITOING  ccéseces 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue blk. 47 — 60 
Na ee black 

SSopeces 50 — 55 
sete “ saphirol. 235 — 4 00 
Alkall blue .écccs 3 25 — 8 50 
Imei: i. esd 80 — 1 30 
Induline (water sol- 

Wee. oo cece aoe 75 — 80 
Soluble Blue ..... $300 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine .. 100 —.... 
Sulphone Blue R. — 95 
Patent Blue A. ye eee 
Rescorcin brown a 80 — 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S ..... 84 — 1 70 
COMES EE tk sstccce SF oS vies 
Orange GG crys... 60 —.... 
Acid Fuchsine .... sa 90 
Azo eosine G ..... 65 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 —1 90 
Paes F008 Bese cass 50 — 65 
Ago YyellOW .....c- 1.35 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

B aibed wee wate 140 — 
r. ‘Light Yellow, 3 

 vicennetvanwe's 2: OO) ew hia 

Naphthol, yellow .. 135 — 1 40 
Chrome Colors— 

Aliz, Black B..... DO re iaain'e 

Diamond Black PV. 70 —.... 

Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 

Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 

Chrome Green .... 7 — 1 50 

Chrome Yellow .... 45 —1 10 
Indigo— 

Synthetic 20% paste 15 — 17 


A A 
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oe oe nr EE be ] 
- Seconds... Seconds : 
| eee e®*ee i 
: 
- . » JUST because your knitting thi 
machines sometimes won’t run along 
evenly and smoothly. You blame 
NATIONAL the yarn, then the needles, then the ih | 
machines themselves. When in a 
BUFFALO BLACK GRF CONC. reality it’s oftentimes an old of- =, 
fender that’s causing the “seconds.” or 
5 5 A neglected, unbridled humidity sel 
A New National Acid Black working havoc with your “4 
yarns . . . making them lazy, 
stubborn, unmanageable. . . . 
But when you station a Bristol’s 
Recording Psychrometer in your . 
HIS new dye yields attractive knitting room, you can tell at a 7 
deep shades, freer from crock- eer ae a ee © 7 
p SNe ™ behaving . . . whether it’s respon- 
ing and better in penetration than ble for the hit-and-miss knitting. H 
§ TRADE MARK ng 
those resulting from shaded Acid BRISTOL’S You have accurate figures to guide wa 
as Se taal aaled ane. U. Ss. PAT. OFFAE you in correcting the atmospheric eel 
lue Blacks. It is dyed with sul- te conditions. Wat 
~ . . . eae Meta 
furic acid, and on account of its pean sk ee Write Us for Bulletin 318. 


- ° ° ° Pc 
good fastness to light, is especially 


recommended for felt hats and The Bristol Company ge Waterbury, Connecticut Fi 
carpet yarns. ron sevens ; 
pit de) Engineet 


When applied to silk, Buffalo QF 
Black GRF Conc. possesses good 













= INSTRUMENTS 
fastness to water and perspiration, 
and shows no tendency to bronze 
even when dyed very heavy. Superior quality textiles can only result 

Suitable for printing on both silk / from careful treatment and the use of Bi 
and wool. oy the correct supplies. Bo 


“ = Wyandollg | 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


are special purpose alkalies designed Ox 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. : x 


supply man to give superior results in mill opera- 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA for tion. 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO “IVY ANDOTTE” 
TORONTO oo sia 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan smi 


NATIONAL DYES rrr ic 


Dye Tub is al- 3 
ways a High wiser 
Class Tub. : 


Lined with Monel or constructed 
with All Acid Resisting Rods if 0 
desired. CONSOLIDATE r 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. co. ; 
Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


> 


AAO LATTE Pe y ‘ Send for samples to Fuss 
i : a ' ~~ EA eae peered oo es od DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. ‘ue 


SER alba cS a a 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


ely erin, from $959,000 (4,257,000 

to $135,000 (915,000 lbs.) ; crude 

ie from $1,311,000 (460,000 lbs.) 
to © 1,209,000 ( 360,000 Ibs) ; and crude 
potissium bitartrate, or argols, from 
$788,000 (8,881,000 Ibs.) to $469,000 
(4,039,000 pounds). No citrate of 
lime has entered the country so far 
this year. 

Statistics for the industrial chemical 
group were expanded considerably be- 
sinning with this year. The follow- 
ing table presents figures for exports 
of the more important chemicals, both 
new and old classes, for the first six 
nths of 1928: 


mi 


Item Quantity Value 

Thousand Thousand 

pounds dollars 

lu al chemical specialties $7,740 
Disinfectants, insecticides, and 

milar preparations...... 3,080 
Nicotine sulphate and other 

obacco extracts ie 1,647 441 

Lead OPSODRIR. «. censescswceess 700 85 

1IUME §=GPOODRES. «6. csecccces 597 36 
Other agricultural  insecti- 

GE icsa’ Chine nebue 3,532 316 
Household insecticides, dis- 
infectants, germicides, de- 

LORORED, © DOG a cccincesccncnses 9,072 2,203 

Petroleum jelly 3,029 429 


White mineral oil. anv cs #125 107 
Water softeners, purifiers, etc. 1, 4&4 161 
Metal welding, soldering, and 


similar compounds... se ‘ 930 128 
Polishes: 

Metal and stove 1,416 194 

Leather dressings and stains 985 204 


Floor wax and wood, furni- 
ire and automobile  pol- 





BME obs seks 1,111 
‘ther specialties.... . 

rial chemicals 13, 73 
A and anhydrides.......... 12,079 
Bor acid... 1,924 
Methanol *3 
Gly n 1,283 
A 1 2,942 


Formaldehyde . 1,452 
\ butyl, and ethyl acetates 
Nit or aceto cellulose solu 


= 7 
= 2 
tions 753 175 
Acetate of lime : 7,711 251 
I hing powder 12,678 204 
pper sulphate 5,126 259 
Sodium compounds 249, 704 6,182 
Bichromate and chromate 4,779 306 
Cyanide 20 128 
Borate . 85,738 2,258 
Carbonate 30,178 601 
$ ite : 25,648 306 
Hydroxide .. 40,812 1,695 
Bicarbonate . bs 10,107 184 
n compounds asses 335 114 
Zir ompounds ‘3 1,626 72 
jases, compressed and lique- 
fled we bens . ‘ otte 472 
Ammonia , 036 162 
irbon dioxide 31 
Chlorine . 2, 368 111 
Oxygen ° ° 233 42 
Ither S58 126 
*Thousand gallons 
¥ . ‘ . 
‘mith & Dove Mfg. Co. Enter- 
tains Offer for Assets 








Smith & Dove Mfg. Co., Andover, 
Mass. It has been reported that the 
smith & Dove Mfg. Co. has received 
1 offer for certain of its assets, involv- 
g at least $100 per share for preferred 
stock. It is made conditional in the pro- 
posed plan that a majority of the com- 
non as well as the preferred stock- 
lders assent. The investigating commit- 
‘ee in its report stated that the change 
not affect the employment situa- 
the mill and that the personnel 
roverning board would remain the 
To put the preferred stockhold- 
t position to act on the proposal 

approval of the common stock, 
mittee has obtained an option on 


., maj rity of the common shares which 
Pp. \1!! take ‘up for account of preferred 
‘ockh Iders assenting to the plan. Stock 

to he deposited with the American 

‘Tust Co, of Boston not later than 








Business News 


Addition to Staff of York Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Corp. 

The York Heating & Ventilating 
Corp. announces the following acquisi- 
tions to its staff: 

On July 3, Paul Campbell joined the 
company as plant manager, and will be 
located at the factory at Bridgeport, Pa. 
Mr. Campbell has a long experience in 
practical affairs, having been 
of other large plants, among 
the F. B. Stearns Co. of Cleveland, 
manufacturers of the Stearns-Knight | 
sleeve valve motors; the James Cunning- | 
ham & Sons Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturers of custom built automo- 
biles and auto hearses, and the Electric 
Service & Supplies Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of electrical and related 
equipment. 

Herman C. Kappler enters the York 
organization in the role of educational 
director, a newly created position, the 
duties of which are to have charge of the 
school of training for new salesmen en- 
tering the organization. Mr. Kappler is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
also serving as an instructor with that | 
institution. He comes direct from the 
engineering staff of the firm of consult- 
ing engineers, Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls of Detroit, Mich. 

C. R. McConner has joined the staff 
of district representatives, being manager 
of the York office in Detroit. Mr. Mc- 
Conner has had wide experience in the 
heating field, particularly in that phase 
of the work, dealing with the practical 
uses of fan equipment. He had eight 
service as district manager of 
the Clarage Fan Co. in Chicago 


in charge | 
which are 


years of 


Textile Machine Works Ex- 
pands 

READING, Pa.—The Textile Machine 
Works, Wyomissing, continuing its 


rapid growth, has started work on an- 
other five-story steel, concrete and brick 
structure, to be used for the company’s 
manufacturing purposes, on a large plot 
of ground facing the present plant, and 
between George and Reading 
Wyomissing. In order to make room 
for the building it is necessary to re- 
move 10 dwelling houses. 

The concrete foundations are already 
laid and structural steel is being deliv- 
ered to the site. When the new build- 
ing is erected it will be a duplicate of 
one on the opposite side of the lot 


avenues, 


Contract Awarded for Standard 


Looms, Ine., Plant 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Contract for 
construction of the plant of the Stand- 
ard Looms, Inc., manufacturers of tex 
tile looms, has been awarded to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., of 
Greenville, at a cost of $145,000, 
through the local office of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., architects and engineers 
for the Standard Looms, Inc. 

Grading on 


the plant site, which is 
located on the Spartanburg-Columbia 
line of the Southern Railway in East 
Spartanburg, is being begun, and con- 


struction will start shortly afterward 
and it is expected the plant will be in 
operation by Feb. 1. 
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HABERLAND MFG. CO. 


ALLWOOD-PASSAIC N. J. 


CHARLOTTE N.C. BOSTON MASS. 
30 BAY STATE RD. 


‘$27 PHONE BB. 4500 


COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 
—PURE—GLACIAL 


HE textile industry’s 

confidence in the uni- 
form high quality of the 
General Chemical Company 
product is a natural one. In 
40 years we have supplied 
thousands of tons. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cabte Address Lycurgus, Nv 


BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND DENVER «+ LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Whiteside Report 
(Continued from page 46 


tionnaire been filled out, the 


looms active signed for the 


purps se manutacturing mens 


wear medium and fine fancy worsteds 
as believed 1 be 
ated at 


hat the mem ership ot the 


accurately est! 


19,485 looms, which showed 


institute 


total 


“ of the 
I 


Setup of the Total Looms in the In- 
dustry Listed as on Men’s Wear 
Medium and Fine Faney Worsteds 

on February 15, 1928 
No. of ¢ of 
Looms Total 
toward 
openings 11,079 
2,283 11.8 


ost 


O34 » 
fabrics fio ~0.0 
than medium 1 oe | 


I D 
epening 


19,485 100.0 


Total Number of Looms on the Medium 
and Fine Grades of Men's Wear 
Faney Worsteds After Detailed 
Analysis Had Been Made 
No Now oft ¢ of 
of Mills Looms Votal 
i nvorable toward 

openings 11,079 Ho.0 

2 957 16.0 
O37 1.5 
6S 5.0 


14,060 1O0L0 


These 


the competitive loomage on these fab 


figures show a reduction in 


rics of 28% compared with the pre 
ceding survey made in May, 1927 
“This division of fabrics is perhaps 
least affected by segregation and re 
assignment of competitive machinery 
the 
45% of the 
operating a 


has 
the 
ago, leaving 


as on manv cloths reduction 


reached number of 
looms year 
supply and demand on an important 
total E 
cloths produced in this industry in fair 
equilibrium.” 


In summarizing 


percentage of the number of 


the outlook Mr. 
Whiteside takes an optimistic stand as 
follows 

“The 
from a group fabric competitive stand 
point will have a favorable effect upon 
the trend of conditions in the woolen 


new set-up of the industry 


and worsted industry. 
“This 


view point ot 


comment is made from the 


the outlook of this in 


dustry singly, as it would be imprac 


tical under existing conditions to at- 


tempt to forecast the industrial situa 
tion in general, particularly this year. 

“The weavers may feel no appre- 
hension the 


trom menace Of an ac- 


cumulation of stock goods as reduc- 


—¢ 


tion of 47° have been made. since 


Jan. 1 in 
4‘ 
women’s wear, reducing those cloths 
to a 


the low priced fabrics, and 
in the carry-over of last year's 


point where they could be ab 


sorbed on the slightest sign of an 


activity in demand 


“There are only very meagre cu 


rent stocks on hand of men’s wear 


medium priced woolens or worsteds, 


staples seni staples or fancies 


“Fine woolens and worsteds are be 


ing produced only on ordet 


“During the last six months, the ut 


most caution has been 


exercised by 


; ; ae 
the mills working on topcoatings 


¢ 


and overcoau 


Ings 


“Perhaps at no time in the 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 
The Department of Commerce Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, has issued the July report of cotton consumed, on hand, 
and active cotton spindles. (Cotton in running bales, count- 
ing round as half bales, except foreign, which is in 500-pound 
bales.) : 


Cotton consumed 
during 


Cotton on hand 
July 31 Cotton 
spindles 
active 
during 
July 
(number) 


Twelve In 
months consuming 
ending establish- 
July 31 ments 
bales) bales) 


In public 
storage 
and at 

compresses 
bales) 


July 
bales) 


United States 


6,832,689 
7,189,585 


1,007 ,O17 l 
1,404,815 


189,565 28,2: 


1,822,552 |32,32 
Cotton-growing States 5,113,999 
5,193,500 | 
1,435,947 | 
1,674,772 | 
282,743 


321,313 | 


613,618 1,036,183 
S82 ,427 1,498,453 
339,774 94,057 
440,874 102 ,924 
53,625 59,325 
81,514 221,175 


New England States 


All other States 


ABOVI 
47 ,812 
58,882 
28,791 
20,718 
3,718 
4,237 


INCLUDED 
216,758 
239 , 768 

80,686 
69 693 
15,315 
19,669 


Egyptian cotton 
Other foreign cotton. . 


American-Egyptian 
cotton 


entire 


Nor INCLUDED 


Linters 2,921 


39 , 872 | 





history of the woolen and worsted in 
dustry has the production of women’s 
wear dress goods and suitings been 
timed with such exact precision to 
meet the current demand as at present. 

“With prices at 


imum 


an irreducible min- 


“With the inactive looms in the ma- 
jority of mills definitely segregated 

“With costs more accurately esti- 
mated than ever before 

“With declarations of price policy 
filed by mills representing 70% of the 
looms in the industry, and— 

“With meetings at- 
tended by the majority of leaders in 


fabric group 
each division considering the collective 
figures majority of the 
total loomage showing the monthly 
production, billings and stocks of all 
fabrics— 


available a 


“It would not seem unduly optimistic 
to look forward to the near future of 
the woolen and worsted industry as 
one that would yield a reasonable re- 
turn for the capital investments at 
stake and the energy and intelligence 
invested in its management.” 
Evening Graduate Courses in 
Engineering 

Opportunity is afforded to engi- 
neers, chemists and other technicians 
located in the metropolitan district of 
New York City to pursue graduate 
study during the evening hours. The 
Institute of Brooklyn, 
vears has given under- 


Polytechnic 
which for 25 
graduate courses in its Evening Ses- 
sion leading to bachelor’s and engi- 
neer’s degrees, will further parallel its 
regular day curricula by offering this 
fall four graduate courses in the even- 
ing which lead to the master’s degree. 
Some of the subjects of instruction 
to be given this fall are: Engineering 
\dvanced Physical Chem- 
\dvanced Analysis, 
Evaporation and Distillation, 
Power Engineering, Advanced 


Economics, 
istry, Organic 
Drving, 
Water 


Structures, Electrical 


Oscillations, been 
Electromagnetic Theory, Heat Power trade for a 


ABOVE 


757 ,400 159,894 
806 ,OS3 


198,745 


Engineering, Metallography and Heat 
freatment, Oil and Gas Power Engi- 
neering, Differential Equations, Ad- 
vanced Mechanics, Vector Analysis, 
Modern Physics, Advanced General 
Physics, Kinetic Theory of Gases, and 
Quantum Theory of Radiation. 

Graduate classes will open on Sept. 
24, and registration may be made on 
and after Sept. 10 by application to 
the Dean. The Polytechnic Institute 
is located on Livingston and Court 
Streets, Brooklyn. 


Phila. Wool Market 


(Continued from page 105) 


than here- 
not assumed 
large proportions but the trade looks 
for this expansion in interest to con- 
tinue during the next few months, 
looking forward to showing of new 
carpet month. Local car- 
for the first time in many 
months are reported to have been in 
the market for wools selling hereto- 
been to 


to take wools on 


tofore. 


new 


Covering has 


lines next 
pet mills 


fore by local dealers having 
out-of-town manufacturers. 
Carpet wool dealers have not ex- 
perienced a sustained demand for sev- 
eral years and no important interest 
from manufacturers so far this year. 
They might be expected to look into 
the future pessimbistically in view of 
this but it is noticeable that practically 
all dealers are predicting fair call. 


New Philadelphia Firm  In- 
corporated 

A new 
formed to 


wool concern has been 
handle wools, noils and 
A. H. Cain & Co., Inc., 
having recently obtained charter. The 
new firm is located at 114 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. Members of the 
are A. H. Cain, formerly 
connected with the wool department 
ot W. R. Grace & Co., New York, 
and Milner K. Williams, who 
identified with the 
number of 


waste, called 


company 


has 
local wool 


vears. 
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Alabama Mills Co. Units Near 


Completion 


The construction of buildings for 
the Alabama Mills Co. is being rapidly 
completed according to Robert & Co 
of Atlanta, Ga., architects and engi 
neers. The mill buildings at Jaspe 
and Aliceville are practically finished 
\t Russellville and Haleyville build 
ings will be completed about Aug. 15 
at Winfield and Fayette about Sep: 
1 and the other four units, includin 
Clanton, Dadeville, Wetumpka and 
Greenville during the month of Se; 
tember. 

The cottages have been complete 
at the last four named units and al 
at Aliceville. The cottages at \W 
field Fayette, roughly are 75 
completed and those at Jasper, Hale 
ville and Russellville will probab! 
be finished during the month of Sep- 
tember. 


and 


contracts such 
fire protection, boilers, tanks 
power wiring, lighting, etc., are p1 
gressing rapidly and are in various 
stages of completion comparable to the 
mill building. 


\ll subsidiary 
heating, 


The general contract for mill build- 
ings, warehouses, and cottages was 
awarded Batson Cook Co. of West 
Point, Ga., and the contract for heat- 
ing, and fire protection to the Grin- 
nell Co., of Atlanta, Ga. The tank 
and boiler contract was awarded to 
the R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. of Newnan, 
Ga., and the contract for water works 
and sewers was divided between the 
Hornbuckle Construction Co. of At- 
lanta, Ga., and Sullivan, Long & Hag- 
gerty of Birmingham, Ala. 

The contract for electric lighting 
and power wiring was divided be- 
tween the J. M. Clayton Co. of At- 
lanta, Ga., and the Mill & Mine Con- 
struction Co. of Birmingham, Ala. 

Machinery is being delivered and 
erected at four units and next week 
delivery to two additional points will 
begin. 


Shipping 
Truce in 


Interests Agree to 
Rate War for Jute 


Through the instrumentality of the 
United States Shipping Board, Amert- 
can and British steamship lines have 
signed a truce to the jute and burlap 
freight rate war between India and 
American Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Until a few years ago, British and 
Japanese companies brought all the 
jute and burlap from Calcutta and 
Colombo to New York and _ other 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Then the Isthmian line began a di- 
rect service, and last year the shipping 
board entered the field. An intensive 
rate war and struggle for tonnage de- 
veloped until the business became un- 
profitable. 

The shipping board has now brought 
all lines in the trade to an understand 
ing, rates nd 


regarding sailings, 


cargoes. American steamers will | 

18 sailings from Calcutta and Colombo 
annually, to North Atlantic points, of 
which 12 will go to the shipping bi 
and 6 to the Isthmian line 
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Obituary 





Robert Cunningham Morse 


Robert Cunningham Morse, treasurer 
id a director of Scott & Williams, Inc., 
litting nsachinery, and a partner in the 
rm ot Jackson & Curtis, Boston, in- 
stment bankers, died last week at his 
me in Milton, Mass., after an illness 

about a month. He had been asso- 
ited with Jackson & Curtis since about 
1900 and a partner in the concern for 
ibout 20 years. He was a native of 
trookline. Mr. Morse was director of 
e Blue Hill National Bank of Milton, 
the Boston Mig. Co., vice president and 
lirector ot the Boston Petroleum Co., 
i director of the Boston Gas Light Co., 
Electric Securities Corp. and the Flint- 
kote Co.: also, vice president and trustee 
for the Free Hospital for Women at 
Brookline, a director of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., the Thomson Electric 
Welding Co., United Electric Securities 
Co. and the Wyman-Gordon Co.; treas- 
urer and director of the Gloucester Elec- 
tric Co., vice president and director of 
the Illuminating & Power Securities 
Corp., treasurer and director of the In- 
vestors Securities Corp., trustee of the 
Provident Institution 
president and 


for Savings, vice 
director of the Public 
Utilities Corp. president and director of 
the Roxbury Carpet Co., treasurer and 
director of Scott & Williams, Inc., and 
a trustee of the Seamless Rubber Realty 
\ssociation. Among the clubs to which 
Mr. Morse belonged are the Tennis and 
Racquet, Algonquin, Massachusetts Auto- 
mobile, Union, Exchange, Eastern Yacht, 
and the New York Yacht clubs. His 
widow, one daughter, two brothers and 
a sister survive him. His funeral 
brought together many prominent men 
in the textile and other fields. The hon- 
orary bearers were: Laurence Curtis, 
Robert F. Herrick, Harry G. Stoddard, 
George R. Fearing, James J. Minot, Jr., 
Walter Hunnewell, G. P. Gardner, Jr., 
E. J. Samson, Dr. Hugh Williams, Philip 
Stockton, Daniel G. Wing, R. M. H. 
Harper, George M. Cushing, Frank S. 
White, H. Swinglehurst, Frank J. Hale, 
C. P. Hamilton, Charles N. Mason, R. T. 
Paine, 2d., Arthur Lyman, and Dr. Wil- 
ham P. Graves. 


Charles L. Hill 

Hill, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the United 
States Asbestos Co., Manheim, Pa., died 
at Los Angeles, Cal., Aug 10. Mr. Hill 
was one of the pioneers in the textile 
asbestos industry and was one of the 
founders of the company at Manheim in 
1906. He was manager of the company 
until 1922 when he became general mill 
supervisor of the Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Co., of Chicago, Ill. He was 
New England. 


Charles L. 


a native of 


Alfred H. Munson 


\lfred H. Munson, for years a promi- 
nent figure in the industrial life at Utica, 
N. Y., died last week at his home fol- 

wing afflictions due to advancing age. 
He was 82 years old. The plant 
perated by Munson Brothers’ Co. was 
ne of the city’s principal industries for 

years, dealing in the manufacture 

julpment for textile mills. In 1914 

irm removed to Whitesboro, where 
anew plant was built to accommodate 
the irm’s expanding business. The busi- 
tess was originally founded in 1825 and 
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was taken over by Mr. Munson and his 
brothers in 1869. Under his guidance 
the firm prospered and grew steadily. 
He was the inventor of many valuable 
devices for knitting mill machinery. 
The widow, one son, and two daughters 
are the survivors. 


George K. Morris 

George K. Morris, chairman of the 
New York State Republican Committee 
and formerly associated with the Morris 
Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., died Suddenly 
in New York on Wednesday. Mr. Morris 
was in his forty-sixth year. He was 
born at Amsterdam, N. Y., on Jan. 9, 
1883. He was educated at Amsterdam 
High School and the Lawrenceville 
Academy. On leaving school he became 
associated with his father, Francis Mor- 
ris, in the business of A. V. Morris & 
Sons, knit goods a business which had 
been in the family for three generations. 
He becam: locally active in Republican 
politics as soon as he was old enough to 
vote. His work as chairman of the Mont- 
gomery County Republican organization 
attracted attention and he was regarded 
as a coming man in State politics. Mr. 
Morris was thirty-nine years old when 
he was named to head the 
State Committee in 1922. 


Republican 


Fred William Goodrich 
Fred William Goodrich, general 
superintendent of the Graton & Knight 
Co., Worcester, Mass., for the last 18 
years, died at his home in Northboro, 
Mass., on Aug. 10, after an illness of 
two days of a complication attending 
an attack of tonsilitis. He was a 
native of Worcester, 55 years old and 
at the age of 15 went to work for the 
company, later becoming foreman of the 
belt shop and then superintendent, as 
well as a director of the company. He 
was a member of the G. & K. Veterans’ 
Association and other organizations and 
a 32d degree mason. He leaves a 

widow. Burial was in Northboro. 


John Pack 

John Pack, 63 years old, for many 
years prominently connected with knit- 
ting mills in the Mohawk Valley, died 
at his home on Aug. 7 following a two 
weeks’ illness. He had been superin- 
tendent of the Union Mills plant at 
Mechanicville, N. Y., for the last 25 


years and prior to that time he was 


employed in a_ similar capacity with 
knitting mills in Stillwater. Starting 
in a: minor role with the Union Mills 


Co., he worked his way up to a respons- 
ible position and was regarded as an 
authority on affairs dealing with knit 
goods manufacturing. 
George Hinsley 

George Hinsley, overseer of winding 
for the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., for many years, and 
an employe for 50 years, died at his 
home in that city on Aug. 12, after a 
short illness. He was 71 years old and 
a native of Worcestershire, England, 
son of George and Charlotte (Padgett) 
Hinsley, going to Worcester 50 years 
ago. He leaves two married sisters. 


Jeremiah Senior 

Jeremiah Senior, retired textile man, 
died at Medway, Mass., on Aug. 4. Mr. 
Senior was born in England and in his 
youth went to Mannington, W. Va., 
where with a brother he conducted a 
woolen mill until 1889, when he went to 
Utica and became connected with the 
Globe Woolen Mills. Later he went as 
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The 1928 


American Directory of the 
KNITTING TRADE 


(Red Book) 
will contain the following new features: 


473 Chain Shoe Retailers operating three 
or more stores 





577 Dry Goods and Department Chain 
Stores operating three or more stores 


737 Men’s Furnishing and Apparel Chain 
Stores operating three or more stores 


11 Sporting Goods Chain Stores operating 
three or more stores 





In addition, the regular standardized sections 
of the directory will be corrected and brought 
up to date, consisting of: Full report of every 
knitting mill; Classified lists of knitting 
mills; Woven cotton underwear manufac- 
turers; Mill selling agents; Knitting yarn 
spinners; Knit goods dyers and finishers: 
Jobbers and buyers of knit goods; Retailers; 
Exporters. 


Your old directory will be out of date. 
Order new 1928 edition now. It will be 


sent to you as soon as it comes off the press, 
about Sept. I. 










Bracpon, Lorp & NAGLE Co. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me a 1928 Knit Goods Directory (Red Book) 
as soon as it is ready. Enclosed is $2.00. 








